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i?’s Fast... 
The Newly 

Engineered 
Model 31 


Linotype 





Ten lines a minute is only cruising speed e 
for the newly engineered Model 31 we 
(under manual or tape operation). And new speed, x 
new smoothness, new convenience are only part of » 
the story. The Model 31 has four magazine capacity, too... ual 
gives you up to condensed 30 point. » 
Let your Linotype Production Engineer show you the ways an 
the Model 31 can increase your production —economically. cm 
Or, for an illustrated booklet, write to » 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, N.Y. » 
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Ludlow Typograph Company 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14 


Set in members of the Ludlow Tempo family 
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Ludlow Simplicity... 


Simplicity in relation to Ludlow operation is not merely a 
descriptive term, but it is a most important factor in the 


production program for your plant. 


First of all, the machine itself is simply designed for a 
single purpose—quick, accurate production of quality slug 
composition — without ‘gadgets’ that often only hinder 
efficient operation. This simplicity makes for moderate 
operating and upkeep cost. Furthermore, the simplicity 
of Ludlow matrix assembly and casting enables capable 
compositors without any previous experience soon to pro- 


duce satisfactory job and display composition. 


Simplicity is only one of many reasons for the utmost 
satisfaction that many hundreds of users have found with 


the Ludlow System of all-slug composition. 
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IDEA NO. 135 





If honorable picture worth thousand 
words, honorable sample worth ten 
thousand! That’s the principle be- 
hind this novel piece for Champion 
Spark Plug Co., Toledo. Litho’d on 
weather-resistant Flex-Stik “B”, 
it goes up with an easy peel-and- 
press in auto service outlets every- 
where. As a “clincher”, the dealer 
inserts an old spark plug to show 
motorists why they need new plugs! 
Took a trio of “champions” to work 
this one out: Jim Lewis, VP in 
charge of advertising; Jack Hor- 
ner, Sales Prom. Mgr.; and Frank 
Southard, Asst. Ad Mgr. Hand- 
some production job handled by 
Ed Hoy for Forbes Lithograph 
Co., Boston 
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Outstanding 


P.O.P. Ideas 








IDEA NO. 136 


Down Arkansas Way... 


Fella over in Little Rock—Burton 
Terry, Adv. Mgr. for Southwest 
Mfg. Co.—wanted some aluminum 
signs to identify authorized dealers 
of Arkansas Traveler aluminum 
boats. Problem was neatly solved 
by Cliff Greer, Sales VP for 
Del-D-Cal Co., Chicago display 
producer. He had Carl Sachs, 
chief artist, design this bold, at- 
tractive number . . . then produced 
it on actual aluminum strip (not 
paper-backed foil—pre-coated with 
modern, moistureless Kleen-Stik 
peel-an’-press adhesive. An orchid 
to “boat” companies involved! 
Spark more sales for your 
customer (and yourself!) by 
plugging P.O.P displays and 
labels printed on versatile 
Kleen-Stik. There’s a big 
free “Idea Kit” waiting to 
help you—send for yours 
today! 
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KLEEN-STIK Products, Inc. 


Pioneers in Pressure-Sensitives 


for Advertising and Labeling 
7300 W. Wilson Ave. ® Chicago 31, Ill 
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Fortune Magazine Of Printing 
Editor, The Inland Printer: 
| can only repeat what somebody said about 
your 75th Anniversary issue—“The Inland Printer 
is the Fortune Magazine of the printing indus- 
try.” It’s a beautifully done issue. We are sure 
that some day very soon you will find the indus- 
try sufficiently interested in education to devote 
as much space in one of your issues to education 
as you did in this issue to research. 
Congratulations and best wishes. 
—Samuel M. Burt, managing director, Education 
Council of the Graphic Arts Industry, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Third-Class Mail Isn't “Junk’’! 
Editor, The Inland Printer: 

| was sincerely disappointed to see your 
Washington reporter (page 107, April issue) re- 
fer to third-class mail as “junk mail.” Practically 
every subscriber to The Inland Printer is a pro- 
ducer of part of the more than 15-billion pieces 
that are being produced this year for mailing 
at third-class rates. | seriously doubt that you 
would want to convey the impression that reput- 
able graphic arts firms turn out “junk.” 

From the standpoint of any firm in the graphic 
arts business, it is bad enough that the Bureau 
of Advertising of the ANPA conducts the “junk 
mail” campaign picked up by newspapers all 
over the country. But it is even worse that any 
graphic arts trade magazine would use this 
opprobrious term. 

Perhaps | am making too much of this point, 
for other than this one small “technical” error, 
you have a wonderful publication. 

—Max T. Lloyd, executive secretary, Mail Adver- 
tising Service Association International, Detroit. 


(Editor's note: This was purely a slip of our man 
Hal’s typewriter. He knows better and so do we. 
We bow low to Allah and promise it will never 
happen again!!) 


Interest Lacking In Research Data 
Editor, The Inland Printer: 

One reason so little money is spent on print- 
ing research is that apparently no one knows or 
cares how much the total printing research is or 
what the percentage of research to sales is. | 
say this because in the Anniversary Issue of The 
Inland Printer and in various other graphic arts 
publications the same percentage figure has 
been used—0.017 per cent. This figure first ap- 
peared in the widely read ‘(R)evolution in the 
Printing Industry” published by a group of stu- 
dents in the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration four years ago. At that time 
it was supported by research and sales totaling 
$15,000,000 and $8,755,000,000, respectively. 

Surely the interesting factor is not the re- 
search bill or the percentage but whether either 
is getting larger. | only hope that our backward- 
ness in research expenditures is not induced by 





1.25 LACH! 


A recent survey indicates that, on 
the average, it costs from $1.00 to 
$1.25 to send out an ordinary busi- 
ness letter. One sure way to balance 
your business budget is to elimi- 
nate the waste of time and paper 
involved in retyping. Use Millers 
Falls EZERASE — the bond paper 
that erases perfectly with a com- 
mon pencil eraser. With EZERASE 
you get neater letters faster, with a 
real saving of time and money. It’s 
a secretary’s dream and a budget- 
balancer’s delight. 


Better papers are made with cotton teer 


MILLERS FALL 

ee ye Be pe Ee 
EZLEKAS 
BOND AND ONION SKIN 


MILLERS FALLS PAPER CO. © MILLERS FALLS, MASS. 
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pessimism due to our apparent bottom-of-the- 
well position and oft-quoted percentage of 0.017 
per cent. That would be too bad because a 
closer examination of the very creditable totals 
shows that the actual percentage of research to 
expenditures, even in 1953, was not 0.017 per 
cent but 0.17 per cent! 

One could make some other rather serious 
objections to the figures quoted aside from the 
errors in arithmetic, such as, are they actual 
totals or based on a sampling? Is the expense 
really for research or for developing a faster 
piece of equipment?, etc. 

What we'd like to know is: Are we doing any 
better now than ten years ago? How much is 
being spent for basic research? How much for 
development? How much is being spent by print- 
ing equipment manufacturers and how much by 
business equipment manufacturers and others? 
How much money is spent by printers themselves 
for research? 

—Frank DeWitt, assistant head, Graphic Arts Re- 
search Dept., Rochester Institute of Technology, 
Rochester, N.Y. 


How Vigorous The Inland Printer Is 
Editor, The Inland Printer: 

You and your staff have certainly done your- 
self proud on your 75th Anniversary edition! 
Congratulations to all of you and to The Inland 
Printer on this happy birthday. 

It just occurs to me that | have been exposed 
to IP for just about half of its life. That makes 
me feel pretty old, but when | reflect on how 
vigorous The Inland Printer is at 75, | have hopes 
for my next decades. 

My best wish for you is that the next 75 years 
be as fruitful as the first. In this all my associates 
here at Linotype join. 

—Edmund C. Arnold, director of trade relations, 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co., Brooklyn. 


Next Month... 


% /P’s August issue will be devoted 
in large part to the annual conven- 
tion of the International Association 
of Printing House Craftsmen, which 
will be held in Detroit, Mich., Aug. 
10-13. As usual, /P will feature its al- 
bum of Craftsmen presidents of well 
over 100 clubs, the IAPHC district 
representatives, the International off- 





cers and appointed chairmen, the 
1959 Printing Week story, a short his- 
tory of and pictures of the major off- 
cers of the Detroit Club, and other 
material of general interest to Crafts- 
men. But that’s not to say there won't 
be a number of major features of in- 
terest to commercial printers general- 
ly, for the issue will be loaded with 
them! Watch for special features and 
short articles on how to cut your costs 
in the face of stiffening competition 
and decreasing profits. Don’t forget, 
too, that most of our regular depart- 
ments will also appear: Specimen Re- 
view, Composing Room, Pressroom, 
Salesmen’s Clinic, Proofroom, New 
Books, New Literature, and others. 














The fast little Pitney-Bowes 
folding machine (fully automatic), 
can fold completely many of your 
small, short run jobs in less time 
than it would take to set up some 
big folding machines. 

e The money it can save you on 
job after job is extra profit—gives 
you an edge in bidding for new 
business. 

e This compact machine (model 
FM), is considered indispensable 
in busy, modern shops. It takes all 
paper sheets from 3 by 344 to II by 
24 inches. Makes eight basic folds 
—can make two parallel folds in a 
letter size sheet at a speed of 10,000 
per hour—other sizes up to 19,000 
per hour! Feeds and delivers at the 
same end, saving operator effort 
and working space. Even folds 
sheets stapled together. 

e It can be set for any job without 
tools. Exclusive Dial-A-Fold, with 


es PITNEY-BOWES 
= Folding 
& Inserting 
Machines 


=) 


Made by the originator of the postage meter 
.. branch offices in 107 cities, coast to coast. 





audio-vernier adjustment, assures 
hairline accuracy for all folds and 
weights of paper. And it doesn’t 
need a skilled operator; can be run 
by anyone in the shop after one 
brief instruction. 

e For a demonstration right in 
your own shop (no obligation), call 
your nearest Pitney-Bowes office— 
or send coupon for free illustrated 
booklet. 





New Combined 
Foider-inserter 
PB’s Model 3300-FM 
folds and stuffs into x 
envelopes 500 PW 
advertising {gf 
pieces, bills, a y 
etc. in8& minutes! 


The “3300” by itself I 


hooks onto any PB folder, 
or can be used as an inserter alone. 




















PITNEY-BowEs, INC. 
4206 Walnut Street 
$ . 
| Stamford, Conn. 


Send free illustrated booklet on Q Folding 
—) Model 3300-FM. 


Machines 
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Address 











UNIT CONSTRUCTION 
Provides flexibility for growth by enabling additional 
units to be added at any time—basic design gives full 
accessibility for fast get-away and changeover—all 
units are reached from floor level assuring pressmen 
complete ease of operation. 





CONTINUOUS INK FEED 


Newly designed poly-sided ink feed roller, in 
constant contact with fountain roller and ink 
train, replaces the ductor roller—the substituting 
of continuous feed for intermittent feed makes 
possible uniform inking and finer quality at the 
highest press speeds. 





MEAN LOWER 


New Developments 
Solve Many Magazine 


Steadily rising costs are the greatest problem facing magazine publishers 
and printers today. They're constantly looking for new ways, 

means, methods and equipment to step up production, improve 
efficiency, and maintain a good profit margin. 


To help combat high costs, Goss has developed many new magazine press 
features in the last three years . . . features which offer tremendous 
production advantages through simplicity of operation, improved 
product quality, and greater productive speeds. 


Prominent among these advances are the new Goss Magazine Press Folders. 
Folding being the key to press speed, Goss has increased folding 

speeds up to 2000 feet per minute! This and the features illustrated 

here are typical of the advanced design engineering 

introduced in the Goss Magazine Press line since 1955. 
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NEW INKING ARRANGEMENTS 


A new combination of two form rollers and three vibrated 
backup drums provides more quality from less mechanism. 
The result, a more compact and more accessible inking 
arrangement capable of printing the finest quality. 





NEW GOSS 
MAGAZINE PRESS FEATURES 


PRODUCTION COSTS 


in the Last Three Years 
Leading plants which 


Printing Problems have recently chosen 
GOSS Magazine and 


wee _ : Publication Presses 
Whether you print publications in runs of thousands or millions there’s a 





Goss Magazine Press to meet your requirements. In addition to the unit include: 

constructed presses, there are five-and-five presses, six-and-six 

arrangements, and giant double ender presses . . . with the speeds ranging Baird-Ward Printing Co., Inc. 
from 750 to 2000 feet per minute! Chariton Press, Inc. 


Cuneo Press 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 
W. F. Hall Printing Co. 
Miles Kimball Company 
Hildreth Press 

McCall Corporation 


Let our experienced staff study your operation . . . your problems. They 
can be of valuable assistance in helping you determine press needs—and 
in plant layout planning. Let them show you how a custom engineered 
Goss Magazine Press—with numerous advanced designed features— 


can help to substantially lower your production costs. Wesleyan University Press 


Meredith Publishing Co. 


The GOSS Com pany Ransdell, Inc. 


A Division of Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc. 


| 
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6601 WEST 31ST STREET—CHICAGO 50, ILLINOIS 
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choose your weapon! 


Next time an order of paper arrives, 
stab it—with a moisture sword. 


Test its humidity that way—the sure way. 


If it's a West Virginia grade in its 
colorful, new outside wraps, you'll find 
that the moisture, controlled on the 
machine and maintained in the mill 
finishing room, has been sealed in. 
New improved wrapping on skids and 
rolls insures that all the paper 


is truly stabilized. 


Even the labels on these new 
wraps are designed for your convenience. 
They're placed for best visibility 


and ease of identification. 


With you in mind, Westvaco packages 
its paper better. Saves you money in 


handling and on every press run. 


Additional direct-to-you benefits: 
superb printability in a full 

line of coated and uncoated grades 
for all printing processes. 

Priced right too. 

See the man from West Virginia. 


Write or call for more information. 


Commercial Printing Paper Sales 

New York 17 / MU 6-8400 

Chicago 1 / FR 2-7620 WEST VIRGINIA 
Philadelphia 7 / LO 8-3680 PULP AND PAPER 


San Francisco 5/GA 1-5104 
COMPANY 


Paper Hygroscope by 
Cambridge instrument Co., Inc. 230 Park Avenue, New York 17 

















ha 5 || N F A R S ( 0 PF Western Gear, makers of all Speed-Flex presses 


marketed by Orville Dutro & Sons, Inc. 
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the new UNIT-TYPE 


OFFSET and RUBBER PLATE PRESSES 


offer these new material and labor saving features: 





¢ Linearscope—automatic throw length control a a ee 


16” and 17” cylinder circumferences 
26” web width by 17”, 21” and 
22” cylinder circumferences 


e Unexcelled ink distribution 


e Easy accessibility 


Deliveries: Usually 30 to 90 days. 


e Electrically controlled water feed “ee 
; Special sizes on delayed deliveries 
e Automatic successive numbering throwoff 


and reset 


Electronic clutch selector For further information write, wire or phone collect 


Orville Dutro &S 


PRINTING PRESS SALES A 


117 W. 9th St., Los Angeles 15, California 
TRinity 8556 


e Plus all the other Speed-Flex advanced 
features 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 
ear 1140 BROADWAY 81 -W. VAN BUREN ST. 
MURRAY HILL 3-1253 RANDOLPH 6-7977 
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STRAIGHT LINE PRODUCTION 

















SHIP 


direct from the 


The versatile Lawson 3-Knife Rapid Trimmer is 
not a single book trimmer. It accurately trims 
books, magazines or pamphlets in lifts up to 4%” 
—bound one or two-up. Unequalled performance 
whether Smyth sewed—Perfect bound—McCain 





LAWSON 3-KNIFE RAPID TRIMMER SERIES C 





stitched—wire stitched—side or saddle. Speeds 
to 25 piles a minute. Size range from 2” x 3%” 
to 11%” x 17%” trimmed. Automatic from infeed 
to built-in conveyor belt. A money saver in any 
production plan. Write for full details! 


THE LAWSON COMPANY 


DIVISION OF MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER, INC. 


PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK: 219 E. 44th Street * CHICAGO: 608 South Dearborn Street » BOSTON: 140 Federal Street 
PHILADELPHIA: 1015 Chestnut Street » DALLAS: 724 Young Street » ATLANTA: 595 Wimbledon Rd., N. E. 











New! 
COCHRAN KURL-KURE 


Ends the troublesome 
curling problems 
of foil labels 


* PRINTING *« CUTTING * APPLYING 


Shown are two stacks of foil labels subjected to the actual condi- 
tions prevailing in the labeling department of a processing plant. 
The labels made from Cochran Kurl-Kure foil stock are still flat 
and they stay commercially flat through a wide range of humidity 
conditions! 


Cochran Kurl-Kure foil label stock, the latest development of 
our research laboratories, is now being specified as the standard 
by leading label users. 


To end your label curling problems, see your local! supplier about 
the benefits of labels made from Cochran Kurl-Kure foil label stock. 
Or write: Dept. P-7, 1430 South 13th St., Louisville 10, Kentucky. 


When you buy foil or laminated foil for packaging 
or printing, remember... 


EVERY INDUSTRY HAS ONE MEMBER WHO 
SPECIALIZES IN CUSTOMER SATISFACTION 


* Trademark 





Made by Cochran Foil Corporation 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


A SUBSIDIARY OF THE ANACONDA COMPANY 
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FOIL LABEL STOCK 


CONVENTIONAL . 
FOIL STOCK | COCHRAN KURL-KURE 














Miehle 76 four color offsets 
produce highest quality 
lithography in record time 
with low operational costs 
Cutler-Hammer Motor Con- 
trol is supplied as standard 
original equipment. 


il = \ 
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Miehle V50 Verticals and 
Miehle 41 flat bed presses 
produce top quality, high 
volume letterpress work 
quickly and efficiently. 
Again, Cutler-Hammer Motor 
Control is supplied as 
standard equipment. 
















Miehle 29 single color offset 
presses live up to their reputa- 
tion as the small press with big 
press features. Miehle 29, 36, 
and 38 two color Offsets are 
equipped with Cutler-Hammer 
Motor Control. 









California Litho Arts, Los Angeles, Calif. 














: | ...... at Sleepeck — Helman Printing Co., Chicago, Ill. 











Cutler-Hammer Motor Control 
assures the dependability in 





a dependable press performance 


The importance of dependable motor control has long been 
recognized by the equipment manufacturers serving the 
Graphic Arts Industry. The proper performance of any 
machine powered by electric motors depends directly upon 
the motor control used ...no machine can be more depend- 
able than the control that directs and protects it. This is the 
reason why the leading press manufacturers recommend and 
furnish Cutler-Hammer Motor Control as standard equip- 
ment. Experienced printers and lithographers know this too, 
and specify service-proven Cutler-Hammer Motor Control 
for all their control requirements... why don’t you? 
Cutler-Hammer Inc., 1249 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Cutler-Hammer Inc. 

Division: 

Airborne Instruments Laboratory 
Foreign: 

Cutler-Hammer International, C. A. 
Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd. 
Cutler-Hammer Mexicana, S. A. 
Intercontinental Electronics Corporation, Inc. 


CUTLER°-HAMMER 
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WITHOUT CARBONS 





NCR PAPER DOES IT!...produces cleaner, clearer copies 


Business forms users everywhere are dis- 
covering that NCR Paper speeds up 
their work. Without using carbon paper 
or even any carbonization, this amazing 
paper makes perfect copies of invoices, 
premium notices, stock requisitions— 
any one of hundreds of applications 
where clean, clear copies are needed. 
Non-smearing NCR Paper, perfected 
by the research laboratories of The Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, elimi- 
nates smudging of copies or fingers and 


ANOTHER PRODUCT OF 


is easy to handle because it requires no 
carbon inserts. Up to five legible copies 
can be made with a standard typewriter, 
ballpoint pen or pencil and eight or more 
with a business machine or electric 
typewriter. 

NCR Paper is simple to use. Just put 
together several forms and insert them 
in a business machine or typewriter. 
Finished copies are always neat and 
clean, easy to read. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


16 


NCR Paper is available in sheet stock 
at local paper suppliers in bond, ledger 
and tag grades. For roll stock, write to: 
The National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 


"TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
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This advertisement printed on Franklin Index. Basis 25% x 30% 

















UNION-CAMP 


a big new name in fine papers 


Distinctive is the word for the new “Franklin” 


ee: line of fine papers now being produced by 
@& - Union-Camp. Present grades: White Index, 


White Tag, Amber Tag, Cream Postcard and White 
Vellum Bristol. More are on the way. 


Sample these new “Franklin” grades soon. 
They're suitable for offset and letterpress 
work. For sizes and weights call your local 
Union-Camp fine papers distributor. 






UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER CORPORATION Fine Paper Division, Franklin, Virginia fiat 


Seas 


























TELETYPESETTER USER REPORT: West Monroe, Louisiana 








From left to right: Jack M. Reighney, Jr., President; Mary Burt Carol, V. Pres.-Treas.; D. W. (Bill) Reighney, 
Secretary and Mech. Superintendent, and Machinist Fred Herzog in the Quality Printing Company composing room. 


“Since installing TTS” equipment, 
we ve more than tripled 
our production,” 


says J. M. Reighney, Jr., President, 
Quality Printing Co., Inc. of West Monroe, La. 


“We have four Teletypesetter Per- 
forators and two Typesetting Units 
in Operation and our production 
exceeds a million and a half ems 
a week. The Perforators are oper- 
ated five eight-hour days a week, 
and the line casting machines two 
eight-hour shifts a day for five days. 

“This additional TTS equipment 
has given us a real automated pro- 
duction flow. The results are most 


gratifying. After all, in a print shop 
like ours every line of increased 
production increases our income, 
and, as I said before, TTS tripled 
our production.” 

TTS automation can produce a 
similar increase in your shop or 
newspaper. Learn the facts by writ- 
ing Dept. 2P, Fairchild Graphic 
Equipment, Inc., 2752 North 
Clybourn Ave., Chicago 14, IIl. 








Battery of operators at keyboards of Qual- 
ity’s four TTS Perforators. 





District Offices: Chicago, Ill., Atlanta, Ga., 
Walpole, Mass., Los Angeles, Cal., 
San Francisco, Cal., Toronto, Ont. 
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N . 1) Harris Model 130—23 x 30” 









Harris Model 120—14!/ x 201,” 











Now with our newest addition... 
the 20 x 26” press... you can have the press size 
that best meets your needs 


With this new single-color 20 x 26” press you can produce 6 x 9” booklets 8 up. 
You can handle 82 x 11” and 9 x 12” bleed pages 4 up. It will also print bleed covers for 
your 6x 9” and 9 x 12” work. This press has many advantages of larger Harris presses .. . 


plus speeds up to 8,000 iph. 


No matter how varied your jobs, there’s a Harris press size to fit your sheet-size 
requirements most profitably. We'd like to help you analyze your real press needs. 
We can be completely objective ... because whatever size best meets your 

present and future needs... we’ve GOT it. It won’t be too big (and too costly). 


It won’t be too small (and falsely appear more economical). It will be exactly right. 


Your Harris representative will welcome an opportunity to help you evaluate 
your present equipment in terms of your requirements. Write to... 


Tere HARRIS-SEYBOLD COMPANY 


INTERTYPE A Division of Harris-intertype Corporation 


pains § 4510 East 71st Street, Cleveland 5, Ohio 


LITHO IN U.S.A. ON A HARRIS OFFSET PRESS 


NEW 
Waltites 


5 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 135 of a Series 


The More 
on the JOUNTAIN 


The Motel on the Mountain 
offers the traveler a unique 
experience in motel living and 
the cuisine of one of America’s 
famed restaurateurs. 


The Quality viewpoint... 


A letterhead that demands respect naturally 
commands attention! The modern simplicity of design plus the 
obvious excellence of its Strathmore paper gives The Motel on the 
Mountain letterhead double effectiveness. Strathmore Letterhead 
Papers are renowned for their authority and their expressiveness. 
Correspondence on any one of these fine papers creates a mem- 
orable impression upon the recipient. Small wonder Strathmore’s 
list of prominent users is so long and distinguished. 


The Motel on the Mountain commands a splendid 
view of the New York State Thruway from its lofty site on the 
crest of a mountain at the Ramapo Pass, 27 miles from Man- 
hattan. Planned to resemble a Japanese country inn (the chief 
design adviser was Tokyo’s famous Junzo Yoshimura), the Motel’s 
many-leveled cluster of fourteen unusual buildings and its beau- 
tiful gardens have a distinctly oriental atmosphere and serenity. 


STRATHMORE LETTERHEAD PAPERS: STRATHMORE PARCHMENT TRATHMORE SCRIPT 
THISTLEMARK BOND, ALEXANDRA BRILLIANT. BAY PATH BOND. STRATHMORE WRITING 
STRATHMORE BOND. ENVELOPES TO MATCH CONVERTED BY OLD COLONY ENVELOPE CO 


STRATHMORE THIN PAPERS: STRATHMORE PARCHMENT ONION SKIN. STRATHMORE BOND 
ONION SKIN. STRATHMORE BOND AIR MAIL. STRATHMORE BOND TRANSMASTER., REPLICA 


LOI 


STRATHMORE 


MAKERS OF FINE PAPERS 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY. WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


BETTER PAPERS ARE MADE WITH COTTON FIBER 


RR Ws 


Strathmore 
Advertisements 
in national 
magazines tell 
your customers 
about the 
letterheads of 
famous American 
companies on 
Strathmore 
papers. This 
makes it easier 
for you to sell 
these papers, 
which you know 
will produce 
quality results. 


This 

serves 

appears in: 
NEWSWEEK 
BUSINESS WEEK 


MANAGEMENT 
METHODS 


PRINTERS’ INK 


SALES 
MANAGEMENT 


ADVERTISING 
REQUIREMENTS 


ADVERTISING AGE 
PURCHASING 
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LATE X< 


Breath-taking fidelity with four colors on lee) paper 


COATED 


Paper manufacturers and converters use Dow Latex for 


paper coatings to improve dimensional stability and ink hold- 
out and reduce water sensitivity. It makes possible sharper 
printing and fracture-free folding, assuring customers of 


highest quality coated stock at very reasonable cost, 


Authentic 19th Century folk art courtesy The Henry Ford Museum 











LATEX 


No. 3 of a series. lofe) 


COATED 





The “Pennsylvania Dutch” period was a colorful era in American 
history as the illustration on the preceding page would indicate. Notice 
how accurately the colorful details reproduce on latex coated stock. In 
this instance, 80 lb. off-machine coated gloss letterpress paper was 
used. Careful examination will show why only latex offers such an 
excellent printing surface. 


For fine quality reproduction, specify latex coated papers 


When you record your written or pictorial message on latex coated paper 
you have eliminated a variable which often means 

the difference between a good or a mediocre printing job. 

The printer's first consideration is the surface of a sheet, 

is it properly coated to receive the inks he means to apply? 

Does it have the qualities which will assure sharp, clear reproduction every time? 
The answer is yes if the sheet is latex coated. 

Paper coated with latex makes it possible to obtain sharp, clear, 

true-to-life images no matter what printing process you prefer. 

Major paper manufacturers are now using latex in their coatings for paper. 

It is used for machine and off-machine coating for both dull and glossy stocks, 


For more detailed information on latex coated paper, write 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan, Coatings Sales Dept. 2157. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 














ANOTHER $/4ij 


6 UNIT, WEB-FED OFFSET PUBLICATION PRESS, 2234" x 36° 


ee«New H.S. 800 FOLDER with speeds up to 800 feet per minute. 
eee25,000 impressions per hour ON ALL FOLDS 









< Typical HANTSCHO 6-unit publication press 
with high speed folder—Note 4 units left, 


2-right, arranged for black and white, 2-color and 4-color 
printing. 







NEW, VERSATILE, FAST and 
HIGHLY EFFICIENT describes 


Publication Press with emphasis 


on quality production—Designed to 
print publications, books, inserts, 
reprints, catalogs, supplements. 

Full provision for color, “at will’ 
with web fed, high speed hairline 
register. Built in any number of units 
from 1 to 8 or more... with the 
revolutionary Hantscho H.S. 800 
folder. Handles all types of stock even 
including letterpress machine coated. 
Multiple unit principle of construction 
provides any number of pages or 
colors desired. Flying paster can be 
supplied for continuous operation. 






One 8-pp signature, 11%” x 18” (Tabloid) maximum size. 
With one former and one parallel fold. 









‘One 16-pp signature 9” x 11%” maximum size. With one 
former, one parallel, one right-angle or chopper fold. 







One 16-pp signature 5'%«” x 18” maximum size. Double 
parallel folded. 










High speed folder... up to 25,000 impressions per hour 
ON ALL FOLDS. Remote register control operated from 
the folder, optional. 








Plate cylinders equipped with special plate clamps, (Pat. 
Pend.) permits cocking of plate for close register on 4-color 
process work. 










Hantscho offset presses can also be 
built to customer specifications 
up to 4444" x 54”. 


Latest design folders. Change-over from single to right- 
angle fold or from single to double parallel fold accom- 
plished in less than five minutes. 













Typical HANTSCHO 4-unit publication press 
with high-speed dryer, cooler and folder. 
Arranged for black and white 2-color and 
4-color printing. 







602 SOUTH 3rd AVENUE 
MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 


MIDWEST REPRESENTATIVES: 
153 WEST HURON STREET 
Loin iier.\cle melon = m1, lelt-) 
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R 
oyal Zenith 29 
SINGLE COLOR OFFSET PRESS 


MAKE LOTS OF MONEY 
with these terrific producers! These are 
the presses that lithographers through- 
out the world swear by—not at! 























WANTED: 


Wide awake graphic artsmen—printers 
and \ithographers—who can recognize 
top quality, precision register, terrific 
speed, economical operation. Royal 
Zenith Presses want to go to work mak- 
ing money for you starting RIGHT 
NOW! 

















LIFE OF “RILEY”! : ( ca 

: . ; SIZE 23” x 30” 
Royal Zenith Presses are the easiest to 
operate, simplest to understand, biggest 
producers with the least downtime! Ref- 
erences: scores of plants throughout the 
United States and Canada! 

















Royal Zenith 23 


OPPORTUNITY SINGLE COLOR OFFSET PRESS 


ONLY KNOCKS ONCE? 
Don’t you believe it! We're knocking 


ry 


on your door from now on—with the 
> 7 7 








O } 
PROFITABLE PRODUCTION the 
graphic arts has ever known. .--> Royal 
Zenith Presses! 


WANTED: 


printing plants that are suffering from 
NO-PROFIT-ITIS: We guarantee ijm- 
mediate cure . - « install Royal Zenith 
Presses and watch the red turn black 


while the profits roll in! 















AFF nee 4 













GET FAST GETAWAY 
and highest speeds with Royal Zenith 











Call or write Dept. I for complete 
details and name of nearest distributor. 





SHEET SIZE 15” x 23” 


Royal CZenith Qorporation | ae 


Factory-trai 

mechanics ae 
anywhere in U. S. or 
Canada for 24-hour 


ORe i 
gon 5.0200 ill 


WORLD'S 
ETe FINEST 
VARICK STREET della 86. ter PRESSE 
YORK 14, N 5 
a Pak 
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GPIi’s new 


OPLIF 


letterpress ink 
top performance...on the press! on the sheet! 


Here’s the double-barrelled answer to your ink problems—SPLIT- 

SEC, GPI’s remarkable new letterpress ink that helps you turn out 

better quality work faster than ever before. SPLIT-SEC outstrips any 

other ink on the market for speed—sets almost instantaneously, dries to 

a smudgeproof finish in seconds. And you can run SPLIT-SEC with less 
SPLIT-SEC for OFFSET spray or none at all—keeps time-wasting wash-ups at a minimum. 

Same fast-setting Now, with new SPLIT-SEC ink you can realize the full speed poten- 

and quality features tial of your press, and still obtain the kind of printing quality you're 

looking for. SPLIT-SEC gives you cleaner halftone reproduction and 

smoother solids—traps better, wet or dry. And, because it’s a true multi- 

Order a can of SPLIT-SEC purpose ink, SPLIT-SEC can be used on coated or uncoated stocks . . . 

today . eed black-and-white or color jobs . . . single or multicolor sheet or web-fed 

| presses. Available in a full range of colors, including a really black black. 





Trademark 





General Printing Ink Company 





Division of Sun Chemical Corporation + 750 Third Avenue, New York 17 





Branches in all principal cities 


Sun Chemical’s Graphic Arts Group: GENERAL PRINTING INK Gravure, Letterpress, Offset Inks and Supplies GEO. H. MORRILL 9 Newspaper Inks 
BENSING BROS. AND DEENEY Flexographic Inks RUTHERFORD MACHINERY Lithographic Equipment 
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Kimberly-Clark raw materials make 
Prentice Offset a finer 


double-coated printing paper 





AKING a quality printing paper begins with quality raw 
materials. This is why Kimberly-Clark takes exceptional 
care in the selection of every ingredient. 


Kimberly-Clark quality control begins with the growth and 
selection of trees from Kimberly-Clark’s own forests. 
Premium pulp blends, clays and chemical additives—only the 
finest in raw materials—enter the manufacturing stage. 


Precise handling of these materials on new, modern 
machines plus double-coating application creates in Prentice 
a truly superior printing paper. 

Prentice offers you exceptional brightness and opacity. 
Like all modern Kimberly-Clark printing papers, Prentice 
gives your work brilliant contrast, sharpness and true fidelity 
of tone characteristic of fine printing. While Prentice is an 
offset enamel, you'll find it performs exceptionally well with 
gloss inks and letterpress printing. 


You'll do your best work and be a finer craftsman with 
Prentice. Investigate it now. Call your Kimberly-Clark dis- 
tributor or write to us for press-size, printed samples. 


Everything comes to life on Kimberly-Clark papers 





For Lithography: 

Prentice Offset Enamel, Lithofect Offset Enamel, Shorewood 
Coated Offset, Fontana Dull Coated Offset, Kimberly Opaque. 
For Letterpress: 

Hifect Enamel, Trufect Enamel, Multifect Coated Book. 








Kimberly Clark 


PRINTING PAPERS & 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation + Neenah, Wisconsin 
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We have two 48 inch screens 
150-133 line to fit 
your big job.....also a 36 inch 


RE 





250 line for projection 
or fine reproduction 


A COMPLETE PLATE MAKING SERVICE FOR OFFSET, LETTERPRESS AND ANILINE 
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New Type 3 Kodalith has wide development latitude needed to hold pin-point dots 
open, clean, sharp, even when halftone negative is overdeveloped a full 30 seconds. 

















Old-type emulsion shows how tiny highlight dots block up with overdevelop- 


ment. To maintain highlight detail a new negative would have to be made. 


Highlights saved by Type 3’s latitude 


Your film, as well as your handling of 
it, can do a lot to protect dot struc- 
ture. With most emulsions, however, 
overdevelopment quickly destroys 
halftone highlight detail in the nega- 
tive. Tiny dots become pinched, then 
close up tight. 

Not so with new Kodalith Ortho 
Film, Type 3! Its greatly increased 
development latitude holds pin-point 
dots open even when negatives are 
overdeveloped 30 full seconds. 

You benefit from greater working 
freedom. Make-overs are reduced. 


Graphic Reproduction 
Sales Division 


Over-all quality stays consistently 
high. 

Increased exposure and develop- 
ment latitude are not the only 
advantages of Type 3 Kodalith. 
You'll like its superior contrast, its 
dense blacks that show up clean 
against clear areas in line or halftone 
negatives. 

Your dealer has Kodalith Ortho, 
Type 3, in the standard cut sizes, on 
acetate base. And if you need extra 
dimensional stability and want the 
convenience of film, he has Kodalith 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Ortho PB Film, Type 3, as well. 

Your Kodak technical representa- 
tive will be glad to demonstrate Type 
3 Kodalith in your own shop, under 
your normal working conditions. 


LATEST EDITION of “Kodak. 
Materials for the Graphic Arts” 
has full details on films, plate $, 
chemicals, equipme nt. Write for 


your FREE copy 





Text for this advertisement 
was set photographically. 
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GIMULOM 


AMERICA’S MOST DISTINGUISHED CONTINUOUS FORMS COLLATOR 
































Shown here is another of our recent collator deliveries. 
This one is a zig-zag folding, continuous forms collator built to 
fold up to 30,000 six-part, 8%2” forms per hour. It uses paper 
rolls measuring 21” maximum diameter by 15” maximum width, and 
non-processed carbon rolls measuring 15” maximum diameter by 
15” maximum width. It can also be used with processed carbon if 







desired. Gluing stations are provided to apply glue as the form 
may require. Incorporates interchangeable cross perforating units 
which perforate through paper webs and carbon in one operation. 











Inclined zig-zag folding unit is easily adjustable 
for folded lengths between 542” and 11”. Folded 
forms are delivered to a low speed belt conveyor of 
sufficient length to permit operator to remove the folded 
forms in the pack quantity desired. 


This is another example of the versatility of Hamilton's modular design 
j and unit construction. We can also build a collator to do your work efficiently, 
and at speeds and economies far greater than you would imagine possible. 
For additional illustrations and descriptions of typical Hamilton collators, send 
2663 your request to the address below and ask for Information Batch No. 2663. 


THE HAMILTON TOOL COMPANY * 900 HANOVER STREET * HAMILTON, OHIO © U.S.A. 
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CARLOADS 
OF SALES 
OPPORTUNITY IN 
CALCOFLUOR-TREATED 
PAPER! 


The brilliant whiteness imparted by CaLcorLuor led Pan American World 
Airways to order 12 CARLOADS of treated stock for its 1959 calendar! 
To see why...push out the perforated area above and slide your present 
paper underneath for comparison. There’s a convincing improvement 


when the paper contains, QAI OOFLUOR® WHITE 





(see other side) 





In this picture Mr. Harrington is discussing 
handling of art for the Pan Am calendar with 
/ Louis M. Prudhomme, left, Manufacturing 
Processing Assistant. 









Are you producing papers that can compete in 
/ quality printing markets...meet the growing de- 
mand of printers and their customers forwhiter, 
brighter papers? More and more paper manu- 
facturers are using CALCOFLUOR White PMS 
Conc.—Cyanamid’s low-cost fluorescent 
whitening agent (available in powder or solu- 
tion). Why don’t you? For more information 
ask your Cyanamid Dyes representative for the 
Technical Bulletin, ‘‘Dyeing Paper White’’ 
or write to Cyanamid. 














ce 





“Pan American naturally required the 














—eranssss— ultimate in color reproduction quality for 
RRERIAN Crema COMPANY . their world-famous calendar. That’s why 





DYES DEPARTMENT 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 





we recommended a calender stock treated 
with CaLcoFLuoR in preference to all 
others. Its extra sparkling whiteness 
promised—and delivered—a truly out- 
standing job.” 






New York - Chicago - Boston - Philadelph 









ays Mr. Stephen H. Harrington, 
Assistant to the President, 
Brown & Bigelow 





t. Paul, Minnesota 





R 
<Calco> 
— Ss 
Symbol for Quality Dyes 









































The stakes ar¢ always high in the 
packaging game with 





Your profit a 
sales dollars in th pot. B - 


ut, when you 
K&V’s ¢ ngineered inks 
the royal flush of pack 


cage printing 
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IK TUFHIDE 


¥ TUFHIDE, our metal decorating 
ink, bakes to a tough, smooth 
film and never scratches. 
Designed to meet your specific 
oven requirements, TUF- 
HIDE’s color shades are 
guaranteed at requested 
baking schedules. 
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¥ In jithography, you'll get nasil 
plete satisfaction from synthetic 
based DYNASET — the ne 
high-strength ink that prints wit 

maximum surface reten- 
tion. Press-ready DYNASET 
always produces 4 premium- 


quality package. 
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packaging inks, you'll buy 
better results and 


sure wi ] 
€ winner that economically delivers 
higher sales! 


Sinclair and Vo 


YorRK 27, N. Y. 














NEWSLETTER 


UP-TO-DATE BUSINESS NEWS OF INTEREST TO MANAGEMENT IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


Recession Not Over, 
But Down-Slide Ends 


Postal Rate Increase 
To Begin Next Month 


Small Business May Get 
Tax Relief This Session 


Printing, Litho Sales 
Up Only 5.82% In ‘57 


Printers’ Accident 
Rate Increases In ‘57 





Washington economists feel recession not yet over . .. but 
down-slide has ended . . . sidewise movement under way, will 
continue through summer .. . upturn to start in fall, but 
will be moderate, slight .. . “hard sell” seems to be 
answer to industry problems . . . too many salesmen are 
order takers, don’t know meaning of "sell" .. . this issue 
of The Inland Printer emphasizes sales . .. you'll find 
many practical articles offering suggestions, hints, tips 

to increase your sales. 











Reminder .. . rates on letters, post cards, air mail go 
up Aug. 1... . many ways to save: big mailing before end 
of July, switch to 3rd class when possible, check use of 
air mail on weekends, doesn't always pay .. . Post Office 
Dept. now collecting 5¢ penalty for delivery of postage 
due mail. 














Washington observers say good chance for Congress to give 
some tax relief to smali businesses . .. depreciation, 
estate taxes may be liberalized . . . not much hope for 
general tax reduction in current Congressional session. 








Printing and lithogrephing sales increased 5.82% during 
past year compared with 12.60% increase in previous year, 
according to Printing Industry of America's 35th annual 














Ratios for Better Printing Management .. . profits down 
from '56 figure of 3.86% on sales after taxes to new low 
of 3.49% after taxes . .. lowest profit figure since 1939. 





Full details in August IP. 





Nat'l Safety Council reports printing, publishing industries 
lax in safety during 1957 .. . accident frequency rate up 
8% compared with decrease of 2% for all industries . 
printing, publishing severity rate shows 140% increase while 
all industries decreased 1% . . . Education Council and 

NSC have safety manual designed for printing plants . 

write Education Council of Graphic Arts Industry, 5728 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 15, D.C. $25 per copy. 




















(Over) 
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NYC Printing Sales 
Show 5.6% Reduction 


Photopolymer Plates 
Now Being Tested 


Freight Tax Ends Aug. 1 


Postal Rate Guide 
Now Available 


Government Records 
Requirement List 


New Casting Material 
And Typecaster Devised 


Develop Color Process 
For Newspaper Use 


W. E. Griswold, LTF 
Director, Retires 





(Continued) 





New York metropolitan area printing sales for first five 


months of '58 show 5.6% reduction compared with same period 
last year . . volume running at $1,109,000,000 compared 


with $1,175,000,000 for same ‘57 period . . annual rate 


based on first four months was $1,107,000,000. 





Du Pont photopolymer (photosensitive plastic) printing 
plates now being tested in book, commercial, business forn, 
periodical, packaging plants . - ROP color tests to begin 
soon. . . report on plates, demonstration will be given 
Sept. 27 at Letterpress Forum at New York's Statler Hotel. 














- many firms now 
. Maybe you can, too. 


Federal tax on freight ends Aug. 1. 
postponing deliveries until then . 





Brief, concise, complete guide to new postal rates now 
available . . chart quickly shows old, new rates and 
effective dates of new rates . . @11 classes covered . 
for free copy write Gaw-O'Hara Envelope Co., 500 N. 
Sacramento Blvd., Chicago 12. 











What records to keep for gov't . . latest list available 
on what to keep and for how long . . write Sup't of 
Documents, Washington 25, D.C. for "Guide to Record 
Retention Requirements" . . 15¢. 











New "type metal" and casting machine, both called Jetype, 
being developed in Chicago. Material, thought to be a 
combination of plastic and metal, is claimed by inventor to 
be light weight, rigid, sharp, durable. Details in Aug. IP. 








New York Herald Tribune first newspaper to run two back-to- 
back ad pages web offset preprinted in four colors into 
high-speed letterpress press from continuous roll . 

insert advertised new "High-Fidelity Color Process" 
developed by Young & Rubicam, New York advertising agency; 
Safran Printing Co., Detroit; Eastern Colortype, Clifton, 
N.J. See August IP for full story. 

















Wade E. Griswold retired June 30 as executive director of 
Lithographic Technical Foundation after 14 years' service. 
His successor has not been appointed. Details in Aug. IP. 




















Get With It, Salesmen! 
Let’s Get Out And SELL 


American business has wrestled with the “hard sell” in only 
two short periods since the start of World War II—1948 to 
1949 and 1953 to 1954. Now, in a business climate of cutbacks 
in inventories and capital spending, most companies are well into 
the third “hard selling” period. 

Many printing companies are now finding themselves in 
exactly that same boat. It’s been comparatively easy during the 
past three or four years for commercial printers to sit back and 
accept the business as it came in the front door and to deliver 
the jobs at their convenience or at the whim of employees who 
thought they couldn't be replaced. 

But now, to mix our boat metaphor, the shoe is on the other 
foot. Many printing companies and their salesmen are finding it 
necessary to beat the bushes to find orders enough to keep the 
plant going in a normal work week, much less on an overtime 
or double-shift basis. 

Currently, the economists say that the bottom of the recession 
has been reached, that the country and industry are now leveling 
out, and that by fall things should be looking considerably better. 
Cautiously, though, many industrial leaders are predicting that 
the upturn will be very slow, that it may be even a full year 
before definite signs of a gradual upturn begin to appear. But 
it appears certain that by late 1959 or very early 1960 this 
country will be well on its way toward another boom. 

We didn’t get into this recession overnight. Actually, the 
slide started in late 1955, but the real observable effects didn’t 
appear until the fall of 1957. There seem to have been four basic 
factors which contributed to the recession: (1) Over-capacity 
caused manufacturers generally to cut back expansion; there was 
a downturn in business investment; (2) Defense spending was 
cut; (3) The Russian sputniks, the President's illness and a lack 
of confidence in the administration joined to contribute, and 
(4) the woeful failure of 1958 autos to enchant customers. 

The result is that production is now down 12 per cent or 
better, although consumer spending seems to be down only 
about 3 per cent. At the same time inventories are being con- 
sumed at the rate of $6-billion each year, and right now they've 
been squeezed just about as far as they can go. So orders are 
beginning to trickle into various factories and a few of the 
unemployed are going back to work again. That's partly the 
reason for the optimism about an upturn. 

But many printing companies are still faced with the problem 
of how to keep up sales in the face of reduced budgets for adver- 
tising and direct mail. Their customers are trying to wring more 
results from advertising dollars as competition stiffens and sales 
decline. Institutional advertising is giving way to specific product 
promotion. TV time is being trimmed in favor of direct mail 
and newspaper and magazine advertising. 

One sales manager said: “We've got a couple of new items to 
launch, and direct mail is the best way to present them. We sell 
to a couple of distinct groups of people, and with direct mail we 
can pinpoint the group we want to hit with our advertising.” 

Other firms reported that they were going to switch to direct 
mail, catalogs, bulletins and newspaper ads. 

The media that can sell the merchandise will get the business, 
regardless of the rates charged. No media will absorb cost in- 
creases—and neither should printers. Take a look at your ac- 
counts now. If they sell to specific groups, direct advertising is 
their oyster. You as a printer can do them a big service by show- 
ing them how they can use printed matter to the best advantage. 

It's crazy for your customers and prospects to cut their ad- 
vertising budgets now and it’s up to you to convince them. 
Increased advertising and direct mail helped to pull this country 
out of the last recession four years ago. It can do it again. 
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St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Return Of The Exile 


Tell your customers and prospects that, according to the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association, direct mail advertising ex- 
penditures continue to account for higher shares of total adver- 
tising budgets than for similar periods in 1957. Through May 2, 
direct mail advertisers have spent $5-million more than for the 
same period in 1957. 

Latest DMAA analysis indicates volume figures of $127,094,- 
106 for the accounting period April 5 through May 2, 1958, 
bringing the year’s total to date to $577,918,195. This latter 
figure compares to an expenditure of $572,914,671 for the 
same four-month period in 1957. 

You as a printer must do everything in your power to help to 
pull this country out of the recession but you can do it only by 
convincing your customers and prospects that what you have to 
sell will help to bring them back to a period of good business 
and to lead them toward the boom days that are sure to come in 
another year or two. You can do it with a concrete and simple 
concept—salesmanship. Salesmanship and confidence go hand 
in hand; one complements the other. 

The good salesman is confident that our economy will con- 
tinue to grow and is willing to bet his future on that growth. Our 
population now stands at around 172 million and grows every 
year. The colleges are worried about the great increase of college- 
age young adults expected in the early 1960's as a result of the 
great postwar baby boom. Think of the tremendous increase in 
buying power so created. And the year is just around the corner! 

Certainly, the job is tougher now. It’s a time for creative sales- 
manship: find the buyer, inspire the latent demand, and then 
sell more printing! LET'S GET OUT AND SELL!! And there 
we've hit upon the basic theme for this issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. Turn the page and read on, brother! 
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You'll Sell More Printing | 





@ Every printing sales manager must ask himself six basic questions about job 
@ Do you have voice in setting policies affecting sales? Do you have sales tools? 


@ Have you good relations with other departments? How are communications? 





By Carlton R. Cummings* 


Baseball is uppermost in the mind of 
many printers these days. You may won- 
der what baseball has to do with printing 
sales and sales management, but some 
weeks ago when I first started to prepare 
this material, baseball had just started to 
appear on the sports pages of Pittsburgh 
papers. 

Those of you who follow this sport 
know that Pittsburgh has not exactly been 
a top pennant contender. Late last sum- 
mer a new manager was appointed and 
for the first time in almost a decade the 
team started to win a few more games than 
it was losing. 

One of the baseball writers asked the 
new manager, Danny Murtaugh, “How 
come you’re now winning with the same 
group of men that couldn’t win under the 
old regime? What are you doing as a 
manager that your predecessor did not 
do?” 


*Carlton R. Cummings is one of best-known fig- 
ures in Pittsburgh graphic arts circles. He joined 
Herbick and Held Printing Co., western Penn- 
sylvania’s largest printing establishment, in 1955 
as sales manager. Late in 1957 he was made 
vice-president in charge of sales. Last March 
he was elected to the company’s board of direc- 
tors. Before joining Herbick and Held, he was 
vice-president of General Paper Corp. of Pitts- 
burgh and editor of the company’s publication. 
He is a graduate of the College of Wooster and 
also attended the University of Michigan. He is 
a member of the Pittsburgh Advertising Club, 
Associated Editors Society of Pittsburgh, and 
a director of the Pittsburgh chapter of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Association. The 
material in this article was originally presented 
at the Fifth PIA Sa'es Conference in Chicago. 
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Danny's answer was short and to the 
point. He said, “When I was playing, | 
always believed that a manager did not 
manage a team. The successful managers 
I have played for managed each player as 
an individual. You can’t use the same pep 
talk to the pitchers that you use in trying 
to pull your star hitter out of a batting 
slump.” 

That remark made sense to me. Then 
I started wondering whether the same 
philosophy could be applied to a printing 
sales force. True, the printing sales man- 
ager wants his entire force to function as 
a team; but so does the baseball manager. 
So I started to look at my men as indi- 
viduals rather than as a group of sales- 
men. And I discovered, like Danny Mur- 
taugh did, that I had pitchers and catchers, 
infielders and outfielders, old-timers and 
rookies. They, as a group, had only one 
thing in common—to a man they wanted 
more and better sales. There are 14 of 
them, however, and no two will function 
exactly alike in any given situation. 


Baseball Terms Apply Here, Too 

Those of you who employ more than 
one salesman know exactly what I mean. 
One or more of them will be, in the words 
of an old-time pitcher, “Good field, no 
hit.” Others will be able to hit consistent- 
ly except when under pressure. One or 
two will need a periodic dressing down 
for sloppy work. Others will come to you 
with a confession of a mistake and will 
need a soft-spoken build-up. 

Just what is the sales manager’s respon- 
sibility to the team? What are these sig- 
nals that, learned by all, will mold your 
group into a hard hitting, winning com- 
bination of salesmen? 

It seems to me that the printing sales 
manager must ask himself six basic ques- 
tions. Here are those six questions that 
you must answer to your own satisfaction 
if you are going to do a complete job of 
sales management. 

1. Do you have a voice in the setting of 
broad company policies, particularly as 
they affect sales? 

2. Do you provide the necessary sales 
tools? 

3. Are you doing all you can to achieve 
good relations with other departments? 


4. Have you established two-way com- 
munications with your market, with other 
departments, and with your individual 
men? 

5. Have you provided a constant effec- 
tive advertising program? 

6. Are you getting maximum use from 
your “bench”? 

Let's briefly examine these six ques- 
tions. As we analyze each one, we will dis- 
cover a certain amount of overlap. Each 
one tends to lead into another. But even a 
quick analysis of each question should 
give you an idea of what a printing sales 
manager should be—and do. 

Question No. 1: Do you have a real 
voice in the setting of broad company 


COPY IDEA: This copy and illustration appear- 
ing on four-page folder issued by D. E. Robinson 
Co., Cleveland, direct mail division of William 
Feather Co., can be adapted by any printer 








Lets Play Sall 


The best ball players hit all kinds of 
pitching. 


And the best direct mail houses meet 
a variety of requirements. Our facilities 
and experience permit us to handle any- 
thing from a simple mimeographed form, 
or a neat, processed, personalized sales 
letter, to a complex multicolor catalog, 
folder or broadside. In addition we have 
complete mailing facilities which enable 
us to handle this last important link in 
a complete Direct Mail Campaign. 

No matter if you want us to handle the 
whole assignment or any part, we urge 
you to contact us for an estimate. You 
will find that we do the most varied work 
at the most reasonable prices. 

We’re sure we can hit your kind of 
pitching. Let’s play ball! 
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By Improving Your Selling Efficiency 


policies, particularly as they affect sales? 
I cannot conceive of a broad company 
policy that does not affect sales. 

What would some of these policies be? 
Let's ask ourselves some questions. 

What do we want to sell? The obvious 
and easy answer, of course, is more profit- 
able printing. But is this the whole an- 
swer? Twenty or 25 years ago our com- 
pany was top-heavy with contract work. 
We were the publication printer of our 
trading territory. We were in a constant 
battle for existence because almost any 
other printer could handle any one of the 
jobs we were printing. Most of our con- 
tracts were negotiated on a year-to-year 
basis. So we were always in the customer's 
office, trying to shield our company from 
the sniping of our competitors. Or in a 
prospect's office trying to regain a contract 
we had lost a year or two before—a con- 
cession here to hold, or another one there 
to gain, and our profit margin hovered a 
point or so above absolute zero. 


How Much Do We Want To Sell? 

Another question: How much do we 
want to sell? The obvious and easy an- 
swer to this one is: just as much as we can 
until every wheel in the plant is turning 
at full capacity—two shifts a day, five 
days a week. But, once more, is this the 
whole and correct answer? 

Twenty to 25 years ago, we were of- 
fered the opportunity to bid on a really 
new piece of business. The source was be- 
yond our normal trading territory. But 
the credit was AAA and the service de- 
mands would be well within our capacity. 
The added volume would fill in all of 
the large and small gaps in our existing 
schedules. There was an almost unhealthy 
gleam in management's eye. Both letter- 
press and lithography were involved. 
Gold at last! So what happened? During 
the life of this contract, our plant worked 
literally around the clock. But customers 
and good customers in our normal terri- 
tory knocked on our door in vain. We 
were too busy to even talk to them about 
their work. 

About this time a new man joined our 
organization in a capacity very close to the 
top. He was not a printer. The only thrill 
that type and ink and paper and presses 


® Do you have an effective advertising program? Getting maximum from staff? 
@ What are sales manager's responsibilities in getting best out of salesmen? 


@ Here are answers supplied by one of America’s successful printing salesmen 


held for him was a positive answer to this 
question: “After we deliver this job, will 
it show enough of a profit to justify the 
wear and tear on our machinery?” 

He started to ask questions like the two 
we have just considered. What do we want 
to sell? How much do we want to sell? 
Then he dreamed up a few more: How 
much should we charge for our product? 
To whom do we want to sell? 


Looked Ahead For New Markets 

He was not satisfied with the obvious 
and easy answers. He delved and probed 
into the existing printing market. He tried 
to look one year, five years, ten years 
ahead. He discovered that there were clas- 
sifications of printing that would yield ten 
times the profit we were netting, with the 
same number of press impressions. He 
functioned as a sales manager should. 

Today, if you would compare our situa- 
tion with that of 25 years ago, about the 
only thing similar would be the company 
name. True, about 25 per cent of our an- 
nual business is still contract work, but 
our customers, even in this category, are 
carefully chosen. 

Last year about 28 per cent of our total 
volume passed through our estimating de- 
partment before being entered as orders. 
So you can see that about half of the busi- 
ness we do is open price work—quite a 
change from our position of 20 years be- 


fore. Of this 50 per cent, about 25 per 
cent represents jobs that pass through our 
design department, and this figure is a 
constantly growing one. 

It seems to me that I may have taken a 
lot of words and time to make a point. 
But I am suggesting that the statement 
outlining your basic sales policy is prob- 
ably the most important paragraph you 
will ever put on paper. I wonder how 
many companies have their policy down 
in black and white? 

I am not advocating that any of you try 
to follow in our footsteps. I do advocate, 
however, and I cannot recommend too 
strongly that each of you, if you have not 
done so recently, take a microscopic look 
at your over-all sales picture and your 
market and see whether some sort of spe- 
cialization will not give you more profits 
at the end of the year. 

Are there any other company policies 
that interest the sales manager? 

Practically every decision of your board 
of directors, or your operating committee, 
or the conferences of your departmental 
heads will affect sales thinking. 


Interested In New Equipment 

The purchase of new equipment is nor- 
mally considered to be in the province of 
the production department. But the sales 
department is certainly vitally interested. 
Inside the department itself such ques- 
tions as method of compensation, control 
of accounts and salesmen’s time, and ex- 
pense accounts call for firm and unbend- 
ing decisions if your men are going to 
have a good home base from which to 
start swinging. 

Question No. 2: Do you provide the 
necessary sales tools for each of your men? 

This point seems almost too obvious to 
need comment. Yet hardly a day passes 











“I've got a 1,000-page, four-color catalog to get out . . . how soon can we get together?” 





—The Cornerstone (England) 
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that I am not amazed and chagrined at 
some question one of my men will ask me. 
Amazed because most of the questions are 
so easy to answer; chagrined, because I 
realize that if I had done my job properly 
the man would have had the answer. 

What are some of these sales tools? 

First would come a complete under- 
standing of the basic sales policies. If any 
one of your contact men does not under- 
stand and fully appreciate your general 
sales thinking and goals, he can do more 
harm than good in his day-by-day custom- 
er contacts. 

Your men should know your plant, its 
capacity and capabilities. How do jobs get 
from department to department? What 
are the responsibilities of the various men 
behind the production doors? What ma- 
chines are in your departments, and what 
can they do? 

Without exception, each one of our 14 
representatives spent from one to six 
months in our production department be- 
fore he faced his first outside contact. Not 
that we want them to be printers. To the 
contrary, we want them to act more as ad- 
vertising or marketing specialists in the 
use of the printed word. But when you get 
right down to rock bottom, the prime 
function of a printer is still putting ink on 
paper. And we feel that every one of our 
outside people should know the funda- 
mentals of this process. 

Third, the salesman should see and 
know the product of your plant. Every day 
a sample of every job delivered the pre- 
vious day is placed on all our salesmen’s 
desks. Of course, the ones that get the 
most attention by any one individual are 
those that he sold. But it is surprising how 
many questions are asked about other 
pieces; and rather gratifying how many of 
these pieces are then used as samples to 
emphasize a point at another customer’s 
or prospect's desk. 


Get Specialized Attention 

Unusual jobs get specialized attention. 
This is in the form of a memo, over my 
signature, explaining the features that 
make the job unusual. These features 
might lie in the sales strategy used to get 
the job from the customer. They might 
show outstanding thinking from our esti- 
mating department. Or they might tell the 
entire production story, if something out 
of the ordinary occurred in the plant— 
any and every point that might be of use 
tomorrow, or next week or next month in 
a similar situation by a different man so 
that our entire force can get the benefit of 
each man’s thinking. 

As a new piece of equipment goes into 
production, a memo goes to each man, ex- 
plaining in great detail what the machine 
will do and the thinking behind the pur- 
chase. More often than not, the purchase 
has been made to answer a specific produc- 
tion problem. But we try, with the aid of 
production, to investigate all the potential 
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uses of the new equipment and pass the 
information along, sales-slanted as hard as 
we know how. If the purchase was of 
major importance, we make suitable out- 
cry in our advertising. 

Each man’s brief case is equipped with 
a few gimmicks for use as the right occa- 
sion arises. We purchase in quantities a 
small 10-power magnifying glass, power- 
ful enough to get a good look at a halftone 
dot. A few months ago, when we installed 
as standard equipment the 3M system of 
letterpress makeready, we prepared sam- 
ple kits for each man, enabling him to 
give a demonstration of this system with 
its better results and lower costs. 

Other tools are built in with the nature 
of the company. They are the different 
facilities of the plant, some of them 
unique to Herbick & Held so far as local 
competition is concerned. 











Neglect Buyer Contacts, 
Nullify Good Impression 


Neglect of important contacts with 
a printing buyer after the closing of a 
sale can nullify to a great extent the 
good impression when the well-done 
finished product is delivered. 

The following check list covers 
some “in the process” contacts with 
the buyer which, if neglected, can af- 
fect adversely the buyer’s decision as 
to the placing of future orders. 

M When a customer’s indication of 
what he wants is not clearly marked 
on the copy, especially when a lot of 
display is involved, do you submit a 
“rough” before type is set? 

¥ Is copy gone over before setting 
to spot inconsistencies in style that 
the customer will appreciate having 
called to his attention? A few min- 
utes of pre-copyreading may save dol- 
lars later, mainly in minimizing con- 
troversial AA’s. 

M Are proofs pulled carefully to 
avoid needless questioning by the cus- 
tomer as to broken serifs and other 
seeming imperfections? 

M Are proofs delivered in enve- 
lopes with an attractively printed cor- 
ner card or label that reflects the 
same quality of design and printing 
that your customer expects to see in 
his own job? 

Is the packing of the finished 
job done with the convenience of the 
customer in mind, including clear 
identification of the contents of every 
package? Does the delivery receipt 
specify quantity, not just so many 
packages, and described clearly the 
job delivered? 

The foregoing questions answered 
in the affirmative indicate the pains- 
taking follow-through that helps to 
build initial sales into accounts. If 
some must be answered otherwise, 
they pinpoint neglects that call for 
prompt corrective action. 


























Finally, as a sales tool, we give exhaus- 
tive reading to practically every trade pa- 
per published. We find it amazing how 
often the names of our different customers 
appear in various publications, and how 
they like to hear that their signed article 
proved of real interest to us. 

So much for sales tools. If all that J 
have presented so far sounds like a sales 
pitch for Herbick & Held, it is. After all, 
it’s the only printing company that I know 
intimately. I hasten to add that I do not 
think this is the only way to do it. No 
company can duplicate exactly the facil- 
ities or the sales points of any other com- 
pany. I do recommend, however, that you 
attempt to do what we have tried—to get 
your own sales points and tools down on 
paper. Then, and only then, will all mem- 
bers of your team be using the same set 
of signals. 

Question No. 3: Are you doing all you 
can to see that relations between your own 
and other departments are as excellent as 
it is humanly possible to get them? 

I use the word humanly with much de- 
liberation. I suppose there will always be 
a certain amount of friction among de- 
partments, particularly between sales and 
production. Production says “The custom- 
er is nuts! He wants the job on Friday; 
here it is Wednesday, and no copy yet. 
That means overtime for Unit Three, and 
I'll probably have to miss my Thursday 
night bowling to be down here and watch 
the job get started. What does the sales 
department think we are—slaves?” 


Production Department Accused 

While the sales department says, “Pro- 
duction certainly fouled me up on that 
one. Promised me delivery by noon yester- 
day and here it is Thursday morning and 
they are just getting the job into the bind- 
ery. Why can’t they get off their tail and 
get things going?” 

Until quite recently (and I refer to the 
last two or three years) we at Herbick & 
Held always had an umpire, in the person 
of a general manager or president, who 
would keep the people of the two depart- 
ments almost physically separated. 

It is true that in training camps your 
baseball groups have intrasquad games. 
And they play for keeps. But when the ac- 
tual season opens, the earlier rivalries are 
forgotten, and a well organized, closely 
welded team takes the field. 

Over the past few years, my manage- 
ment has given me the opportunity of 
working out my own troubles with pro- 
duction. Except in one or two rare emer- 
gencies, they have adopted a hands-off 
policy. During this period I have tried to 
sell production just one simple bill of 
goods: the intrasquad games are over. We 
are playing in the big league. We are all 
on the same team. The customer is always 
right—as long as he pays his bills. 

There have been no threats or desk 
pounding or raised voices. Simply a con- 
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stant, soft-spoken reiteration of the one 
theme—the customer, as long as he pays 
for it, is entitled to the best and fastest 
service we Can give. 

There are about 15 men in our produc- 
tion department above the foreman’s 
level who have customer contact and are 
absolutely responsible for both our qual- 
ity and deliveries. Today, I would like to 
believe that, as a result, over the past two 
or three years we have added 15 salesmen. 

How and why? 

In my opening statement I quoted a big 
league manager to the effect that you don’t 
manage a team; you talk to individuals 
—to humans. The same simple philoso- 
phy seems to work with that peculiar 
breed of cats, production men. I know it 
did at Herbick & Held. 


Are Communications In Order? 

Question No. 4: Have you set up and 
maintained two-way communication be- 
tween (a) company and customers? (b) 
sales and other departments? (c) yourself 
and your different salesmen? 

There are four methods we can all use 
to communicate with our customers: We 
can write letters; we can telephone; we 
can send a salesman; we can advertise. 
Many printers use all four, but I imagine 
with many different degrees of efficiency. 

Perhaps wrongfully, we at Herbick & 
Held are not strong advocates of letters. 
We will write a letter of congratulations 
when one of our friends gets a promo- 
tion; or the occasional one of condolence 
in the case of a death or accident. 

With perhaps two exceptions, we be- 
lieve wholeheartedly in the personal 
touch, either by phone or face-to-face. 
One exception is the occasional customer 
or prospect who is off the beaten path. 
Here we may try, very infrequently, a fol- 
low-up letter to a salesman’s call; but a 
long distance phone call will be faster and 
get better results. 

The other exception will accompany an 
involved estimate or proposal, particularly 
where we may be recommending some- 
what drastic changes in specifications; or 
where we know that action above the level 
of our contract is going to be necessary 
and we find ourselves unable to get, per- 
sonally, to that point of action. 

We are telephone crazy! We do not 
consider ourselves to be really big pro- 
duction, yet our telephone bill last year 
was over $15,000; and our two telephone 
operators report that our 11 trunk lines 
are all busy far too often for good tele- 
phone practice. 

In addition we use radio-telephone 
trucks. Add to this the fact that our pro- 
duction department keeps in almost daily 
contact with all of our customers who have 
jobs in production. Our three men who 
spend part of their time out of the city are 
steady users of long distance. I guess the 
big point I am trying to make is this: We 
are firm believers in constant contact; a 























“Oh, Pete, put Mr. Stell’s order on top of that stack of rush orders.” 








phone call, even a long distance call, costs 
a lot less than a personal call by a repre- 
sentative. Yet often, after a sale is made, 
the telephone contact works to better ad- 
vantage than a face-to-face interview. And 
takes a lot less time. 


Using Personal Representatives 

The third and, of course, best method 
of company-to-customer communication 
is with our personal representatives. In 
closing a sale or properly starting an order 
the other three communicating methods 
—letters, telephones or advertising—are 
not even good substitutes for the face-to- 
face interview. 

But even this best method of company- 
to-customer communication can easily be 
abused; it requires constant watching and 
supervision. If I can coin two words, cus- 
tomers and prospects can be “over” com- 
municated and “under” communicated. 
It’s the rare one who gets just the right 
amount of communication or attention. 

Mendel Segal, in his fine book, How 
to Sell Printing Creatively, Chapter 9, 
“How to Keep Score,” covers this point so 
well that I recommend its close study by 
you. 

In the chapter I have just referred to, 
Mr. Segal points out the fact that it is 
human nature to call on the people we 
like and to tend to ignore those with 
whom we do not click. He further points 
out that when we are spending too much 
time with friendly people, we are losing 
money; for we are wasting such time that 
could be spent profitably selling more to 
other concerns. He advocates the keeping 


of very accurate records involving gross 
sales, profit on sales and time spent with 
each account. 

It is on the responsibility of these rec- 
ords that we find ourselves in slight dis- 
agreement with Mendel when he says that 
each salesman should keep his own rec- 
ords. We believe that it is the sales man- 
ager’s job to keep such records and to 
control to a marked degree the salesman’s 
time. We require that on each Monday 
morning every salesman shall have on 
my desk a report of every call made the 
previous week. The report of each call is 
made on an individual small form with 
the date of a suggested follow-up indi- 
cated. The date ot the call is then entered 
on a master sheet, giving us a constant, 
running record of the attention or inat- 
tention that each account is receiving. 


Planning Week's Work 

Before Monday noon each man re- 
ceives a typewritten list of the call-backs 
he has requested for that week, together 
with the proper forms he has previously 
turned in. His week’s work is thus proper- 
ly planned and has been screened and 
OK'd by his management. Periodically, 
his activities are reviewed, and more or 
less emphasis is placed upon different ac- 
counts as the review seems to indicate. 

It seems almost too obvious to point 
out that there must be constant and com- 
plete two-way communication with other 
departments, particularly with the pro- 
duction department. In a smaller opera- 
tion, I suppose it is possible to depend 
upon oral instructions when turning over 
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How 
does 
your 
plant 
rate? 


Are 
you 
doing 
a good 
job? 


processing orders. 








How To Drive Your Customers Away 


These peeves make up a check list any printer would 
do well to consider in relation to his operations. 


Downright discourteous reception in person or on phone. 
Careless reception in person or on the phone. 
Indifference to telephone and mail communications. 
Failure to acknowledge orders. 

Failure to confirm purchases. 

Failure to check details of acknowledged orders. 
Failure to check details of confirmed purchases. 
Orders improperly filled. 

Shipments improperly packaged. 

Packages carelessly wrapped and carelessly marked. 
Labels incorrectly addressed. 


Failure to notify impending delay of shipments. 

Failure to confirm changes in specifications on orders. 

Failure to acknowledge changes in specification on orders. 
Failure to suggest improvements in handling or 


Failure to recommend economies. 
Failure to act promptly and courteously on 
claims and complaints. 
Improperly filled-out shipping papers and delivery receipts. 
Failure to sufficiently detail estimates. 
Failure to write orders correctly. 
Failure to write invoices thoroughly detailed. 
Failure to correctly spell individual and firm names. 
Failure to use titles of individuals. 








a job from the sales department. Last year, 
though, we entered between 15 and 20 
jobs every working day. 

One of the few really iron-clad rules we 
have at Herbick & Held is that no produc- 
tion assistant can accept any specifications 
from the sales department unless those 
specifications are written. Even if there is 
an estimate on the job in question, it is 
still the salesman’s duty to fill in all the 
lines on our printed specification sheet. 
Thus mistakes and misinterpretations are 
kept at a minimum. 


Notify Salesmen Of Changes 

By the same token, it is the duty and 
responsibility of the production depart- 
ment to instantly flash to the sales depart- 
ment any change in a job in process. In 
theory, when a salesman has turned over a 
job to production, his responsibility 
ceases as long as the job is proceeding ac- 
cording to specifications. But the minute 
there is any change in these original speci- 
fications, we feel that the salesman should 
be notified. 

A gimmick we use in this connection 
might be of interest to you. There isa 
tape recorder in the production depart- 
ment. When a specification change is 
made on a job—an author’s correction 
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either in type or illustration, a change in 
quantity, a change in delivery, any change 
—the production assistant goes to the tape 
recorder and dictates a sentence or a para- 
graph describing what the customer has 
ordered. The tape is transcribed twice a 
day, two copies coming to my desk, one 
for transmittal to the salesman and one to 
billing for use in the collection of any 
legitimate extras. 

Unquestionably, the most important of 
all a sales manager’s responsibilities is his 
communication with his individual sales- 
men. It is in this operation that his whole 
program can be made or broken. 

When we were discussing sales tools 
and communication with customers, we 
mentioned some of the written messages 
that flow from manager to salesman and 
back to manager. We have other reports 
that management prepares and then ana- 
lyzes with each salesman. First, there is 
the monthly report of his sales and profit 
record, broken down by customers; a 
monthly report of his quotation record, 
how many lost and why. 

Of far more importance than any of 
these formalized activities are my daily 
short talks with each man. My door is 
never closed. My one prime endeavor, 
from the time I reach the office until I 





leave, is to listen, advise when it seems 
necessary, but of most importance, get the 
salesman either the information or action 
that he is constantly requesting. It is in 
these daily short chats that I am able to 
apply Danny Murtaugh’s philosophy. 

Salesman A will need a nudge to go 
back and try again with the prospect he 
doesn’t like too well. Salesman B gets a 
pat on the back because of the nice piece 
of business he closed yesterday. Salesman 
C gets a little bit of hell because of the 
obvious mistake he made in failing to 
completely satisfy a customer. Salesman D 
tells me of the dissatisfaction of a custom- 
er on a color match. I'm a combination 
father confessor, doctor and slave driver, 
but I can’t think of any other way of doing 
a manager’s job and still keep my men 
welded into a team. 


Sales Meeting Once Each Month 

About once a month we have a sales 
meeting. Some of these will be short half- 
hour affairs, held the first thing in the 
morning, when management has a special 
announcement to make and wants to make 
it orally rather than by memo. 

Others will be evening meetings, start- 
ing with cocktails and dinner. Almost 
without exception, the men themselves 
take charge of such meetings. I'll have 
one or two subjects that I will introduce, 
then give up the floor. Without exception, 
all of our men are vocally proficient and 
they have learned, through the years, that 
anything they say in the sales room, stays 
there. 

I can’t remember a dull or unsatisfac- 
tory meeting. I can’t remember one that 
the men left without one or more work- 
able sales ideas. But I want to emphasize 
that the men themselves take full control. 
I may steer occasionally to keep the group 
on one subject, but neither I nor the presi- 
dent (who attends most of these meetings) 
has ever given a long talk. Our meetings 
are not exactly brainstorming sessions but 
are close to it. I suggest that you give such 
meetings a try, if you haven't already. 

One other method of communication 
among company and customer and pros- 
pect, and certainly a prime responsibility 
of the sales manager, is a planned and 
consistent advertising program. 

We believe that our advertising can 
help us do five separate and distinct jobs 
and do most of them better than any other 
method. 

1. Obviously, the advertising should 
carry our sales message to the actual print- 
ing buyers, the men who prepare and pur- 
chase the printing that we do. 

2. It should tell our story to the top 
men in the company we are selling or try- 
ing to sell—the big brass, men impossible 
to reach with personal contact. 

3. It should reach the lower levels, the 
youngsters just starting but who will be 
the actual buyers in a surprisingly short 
time. 
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4. It should tell our plant story: why 
we purchase new equipment, a periodic 
description of our many general services, 
too often slurred over or forgotten entire- 
ly by salesmen in their day-to-day contacts. 

5. It should demonstrate our wares, 
show and tell the story behind the unusual 
pieces we design and print for our cus- 
tomers. 

I want to point out and emphasize that 
we do not expect our advertising to get us 
an order. Our copy, almost without excep- 
tion, is “low sell.” We are seeking ac- 
counts, not orders. 

Let's take a look at these different clas- 
sifications. Now we attempt to reach each 
level and the story we tell. In so doing, 
you will automatically get a picture of the 
mechanical breakdown of our mailing 
lists. 

1. The actual buyers, the men who ask 
for quotations and give us the signed or- 
der: There are 900 odd names on this list. 
They include the production men in agen- 
cies and advertising departments, purchas- 
ing agents and, in the smaller companies, 
sales managers and others whom our sales- 
men are contacting. This list receives every 
piece we mail. 

In addition, they receive special mail- 
ings—samples of unusual pieces we have 
done for our customers, unusual from 
either a design or production angle. Also, 
we have now in production the first issue 
of a new bimonthly external magazine we 
call Helps and Hints, which will allow 
us to tell a continuous story of our equip- 
ment, new processes, new production 
ideas, etc. 


Must Tell Story To Top Men 

2. We must tell our story to the top 
men in the companies we are selling or 
attempting to sell. Some years ago, a sur- 
vey of our whole sales picture revealed the 
fact that, more and more, we were looking 
at printing contracts reaching into six 
figures. Some of these were contracts for 
repetitive jobs, but a surprising number 
were for individual jobs 

As all of you know, the buyer who can 
sign an order for the average run of fold- 
ers or booklets does not function alone 
when a company is spending this kind of 
money. You all know, too, that Mr. Big, 
who makes these final major decisions, is 
a hard man for a printing representative 
to get to see. 

When these facts were digested by our 
management, it became evident that some 
method had to be found to get our mes- 
sage to Mr. Big’s desk; and, of more im- 
portance, to get him to read it. Pittsburgh 
Quote, the magazine of Pittsburgh, its 
institutions and its people, became the an- 
swer to this problem. It is a high quality 
job, both as to editorial and art treatment. 
One of Pittsburgh’s business editors called 
it the finest public relations piece he had 
ever seen. It has won many prizes in na- 
tional and local competitions. 


At present there are about 1,050 names 
on our so-called Quote list—names of 
presidents, vice-presidents, directors and 
other officers of the many corporations in 
our trading area. With rare exceptions, 
these men receive Quote only—we do 
not bother them with our other literature. 

3. Our advertising should endeavor to 
reach the lower level, the youngsters just 
starting but many of whom will be the 
actual buyers in a surprisingly few years. 
Hence, such booklets as “The Fine Art of 
Copy Preparation”—a solid down-to-earth 
treatise on how we like to receive copy 
for either lithographic or letterpress re- 
production. This booklet was mailed to 
all of our lists except the Quote list 
with one of our few return cards. On the 
card we offered additional copies to other 
people in the addressed companies, par- 
ticularly younger people, who might be 
interested. We received requests, with 
names, for over 200 additional copies; 
and since have distributed our entire over- 
run of 1,000 copies. 

We have now in production a com- 
panion book on “Type and Typography.” 


Advertising Tells Plant Story 

4. Our advertising attempts to tell our 
plant story; why we purchase the new 
equipment we do, telling these stories in 
customer's terms rather than our own. 
Hence such pieces as “The Case of the 
Missing Man,” in which we talk about our 
new Teletypesetter; and the piece in 
which we tell about air conditioning our 
offset press room. 

We used the piece called “The Last 
Word” to make a pitch for annual Re- 
ports, one of our few specialties. This year 
we will print over 40; and our one-line 
type specimen booklet. 

5. Finally, our advertising should dis- 
play our wares. True, every piece we send 
out is a product of our presses. But in our 
“Adventures in Printing” series we try 
to select samples of our customers’ litera- 
ture which presented some kind of an un- 


Idea To Sell Printing 


The National Lock Co., Rockford, 
lll., encloses with letters little inserts on 
which bits of inspiration are printed. 
One of the pieces entitled, “Captivity 
or Freedom,” reads as follows: 

“What a glorious thing freedom is, 
freedom from the vices of the world, 
freedom from destructive emotions, 
freedom from the clogging of the mind 
with destructive thoughts. Oh, what a 
glorious thing it is to be free and to 
stand forth and say, ‘I travel a road 
of truth, beauty, love and brotherhood, 
unhampered by the fetters of super- 
stition, envy, jealousy, prejudice, worry 
and apprehension.’ “ 


usual problem in their production—either 
in design or actual printing or both. These 
pieces, often in a distinctive presentation 
folder or package, are sent to our entire 
list, except the Quote list. 


Secondary Lists Also Used 

In addition to the two lists I have de- 
scribed, we also mail all of our literature, 
including Quote, to another list of 
about 950 men we consider influencing 
factors in the purchase of printing—-sales 
managers, account executives in agencies, 
everybody who we have found through 
experience might have a word to say when 
a printing need is being considered. 

We also have a list of about 75 art di- 
rectors and art studios. These people can 
have a great deal to say about the final 
printing they create. 

We believe in advertising. Our budget 
for this year is slightly over 1 per cent of 
our contemplated sales. Our salesmen are 
more than enthusiastic about our adver- 
tising activities. And perhaps of most im- 
portance is the fact that our management, 
in OK’ing this year’s budget, also OK’d a 
five-year plan. 

Following through with our baseball 
analogy, the final responsibility of a print- 
ing sales manager is the efficient use of 
his bench. All of you have men behind 
your office and production room doors 
who seldom see a customer. All of your 
production men, down through your fore- 
men’s level, are real experts in their re- 
spective specialties. Practically all of your 
outside representatives, aside from having 
a general knowledge of printing and ad- 
vertising, are specialists in one or two 
phases of the art of getting ink on paper. 

Under our production roof are many 
specialized brains. Our assistant produc- 
tion manager knows more about legal 
printing than many of the attorneys with 
whom we do business. Two of our pro- 
duction assistants are finished craftsmen; 
they could go back to the case or press- 
room tomorrow. Another was a litho- 
graphic platemaker before being elevated 
to a desk job. The rest of them are gradu- 
ates of the School of Printing Manage- 
ment at Carnegie Tech. 

One of our vice-presidents was a na- 
tionally-known art director before join- 
ing our organization about eight years 
ago. 

Daily, we try to bring these different 
specialized brains to bear as specific sales 
problems present themselves. Sometimes, 
it simply means a short conference; a 
question or two asked and answered. But 
more often than not, the salesman asks for 
personal assistance at the customer’s desk. 
If such an interview has been properly ar- 
ranged, the customer is more than im- 
pressed, and an order easily written. 

There is one other duty of a printing 
sales manager that I am simply going to 
wave at in passing. I am referring to the 

(Turn to page 102) 
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How To Handle Objections 
When Your Prospect Balks 


Almost every potential customer can think of objections, but 


the smart salesman will learn how to turn them to advantage 


By H. E. Carroll 

Printers and printing salesmen know 
they will encounter a certain amount of 
sales resistance before the close of the sale. 
These customer objections seem to give 
the customers a sense of reassurance. They 
feel that they need to have the facts—all 
the facts—before they can make a wise 
decision. Their objection is to uncover all 
the true facts of the case. 

The way you handle these sales objec- 
tions will determine whether they become 
major obstacles on the way to the close 
of the sale. Here are a few things success- 
ful printers and printing salesmen recom- 
mend to do and not to do in handling 
customer objections: 


DO 


Anticipate Customer's Objections 

Your past experience in selling print- 
ing will give you plenty of clues to the 
things people will ask. You know that 
many people, for instance, will voice the 
objection, “Your price is too high.” This 
has probably come up countless times in 
past sales. You know that the majority of 
your customers will raise this objection at 
some time during the sale. 

When you anticipate these objections 
before they are voiced, you will have a 
ready answer—an answer that will follow 
good sales strategy in the way you handle 
it. Also, by anticipating your customer’s 
objections, you will give a plausible an- 
swer before your customer has an oppor- 
tunity to voice it during the sale. 

Do anticipate your customer’s objec- 
tions. Be ready to forestall the objection 
before it is voiced. 


DON’T 

Fear Your Customer's Objections 

Fear in selling leads to nervousness. 
This is apt to be interpreted by your cus- 
tomer as a lack of confidence on your part. 
And, confidence (or the lack of it) is con- 
tagious. Your customer may contact the 
dangerous disease known as fear of buy- 
ing when you fear his objections. 

Why fear a customer’s objections? In 
most cases it is merely a different way of 
asking questions about the printing you 
are selling. Your customer resists buying 
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because he doesn’t know, not because he is 
trying to “bully” you with his objections. 

Don’t fear the objection. Answer the 
customer's question. 


DO 


Welcome Your Customer's Objections 

When you do not fear your customer's 
objections, you are ready for the next 
mental approach. Welcome your custom- 
er's objections. Think of the objection as 
a question, an interest on the part of your 
customer for more information. It will 
give you an opportunity to drive home 
another sales point or to repeat one men- 
tioned previously. 

Customer objections, when welcomed, 
become stepping stones to a successful 
close of the sale. Each question asked by 


your customer indicates a desire to buy; 
your answer will move this desire just a 
little closer to the close of the sale. 

Do welcome customer objections. Be 
happ) you can provide an answer, 


DON’T 
Belittle Customer Objections 

Some objections customers raise will 
seem to be of the half-baked variety. They 
may show complete ignorance of a very 
simple thing on the part of your customer. 
Often the objection will cover something 
you have just explained in complete de- 
tail. The customer was day dreaming in- 
stead of listening to your sales talk. 

Belittling your customer's objection is 
natural but mighty dangerous. Your cus- 
tomer raised the objection for some per- 
sonal reason. You are uncomplimentary 
to your customer when you do not ac- 
knowledge it and consider it seriously. It 
is a problem of your customer and re- 
mains so until it is answered to his com- 
plete satisfaction. 

Don’t belittle customer's objections. 
Consider it a real personal problem of 


DO 


Listen To The Complete Objection 


Many customer objections can give a 


your customer. 


printer or printing salesman a clue to the 
“hidden” reason for not buying. A printer 


Only three associations in the United States release figures on printing sales each month, accord- 


ing to IP’s best information. Below is the monthly graph prepared by the Printing Industries Associa- 


tion of Los Angeles; Chicago has a similar one. New York Employing Printers Assn. issues figures 
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who listens to the customer’s complete ob- 
jection will discover that this brings the 
“real” reason out in bold relief and makes 
answering it easy and effective. 

Another advantage of listening to the 
complete objection is that it gives you a 
chance to think. While the customer is 
talking, you can be thinking of your an- 
swer—an answer that will have sales ap- 
peal to your customer. 

Do listen to the complete objection. It 
brings out the real reason and gives you 
time to think. 


DON'T 
Overlook Any Customer Objection 

Side-stepping the customer's objection 
may seem the best way to handle some 
problems. This is especially true of the 
half-baked variety of customer objections. 
And, when your competition has you beat 
on some moot point raised by a customer, 
you may be inclined to overlook the ob- 
jection made. 

Don't do it! 

Avoiding an answer to a customer's ob- 
jection is apt to give the impression that 
you cannot answer it. Or, that the objec- 
tion is a real valid reason for not buying. 
In either event, your customer may decide 
not to buy and his objection will have be- 
come a mountain on the way to the close 
of the sale. 

Don't overlook any customer objection. 
It indicates a lack of assurance on your 
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Discuss Your Answer Coolly 

When you approach your customer's 
objection in a friendly manner, you will 
be ready to discuss it calmly. You assume 
your customer has asked a question and 
wants more information. You discuss it 
with him. It avoids any unfriendly feeling 
that might develop at this vital time in 
the sale. 

Your discussion can start out with an 
agreement on one point. For instance, you 
may find the “yes, but” technique a good 
way to lead into the discussion of the cus- 
tomer's objection. It agrees on a minor 
point and then discusses the question 
coolly. 

Do discuss your answer coolly. Agree 
in a friendly way and give plenty of facts 


in rebuttal. 
DON'T 


Argue With Your Customer 

It is a selling truism that a salesman 
can “win an argument and lose the sale.” 
Customers who enter into an argument 
are apt to get steamed up about their side 
of the question. When they are in this 
frame of mind, it is most difficult to have 
a rational discussion of your side of the 
question. 

Don’t argue with your customer, Keep 
a friendly attitude all through the sale. 


How Long Has It Been Since 
You've Really Tried To SELL? 


People still aren't really selling, even 
with a recession on our hands, according 
to Carroll O’Rourke, Cole & Weber Ad- 
vertising Agency, Portland, who addressed 
the annual meeting of Oregon Printing 
Industry, Inc. recently. 

“How many of you have actually been 
asked to buy a car recently?” the speaker 
asked. Very, very few people raised their 
hands. Some commented that they had 
gone to the showrooms and bought a car, 
but few had actually been contacted by a 
salesman initially. The speaker compared 
this with prewar days when there were 
car salesmen on your doorstep as soon as 
there was any hint that you could pay for 
it. 

“How many of you have ever been 
asked to buy a fire extinguisher?” brought 
no showing of hands whatever from the 
crowd, yet every home needs one, every 
boat should have one (the law often re- 
quires it), and there are many more uses 
for fire extinguishers. People simply are 
not doing a selling job, the speaker ad- 
monished to the group. 

That's where the printer comes in, of 
course, and Mr. O'Rourke outlined several 
points which salesmen should keep in 
mind. An obvious question, of course, 
was: “How long since you have asked 
anyone to buy printing?” 

Here are some of the points Mr. 
O'Rourke stressed: 

“ Needs are not as important as wants. 
We must make people want our product 
by showing every advantage of it to them. 

¥ Printing salesmen and plant owners 
should know their products and the things 
they can produce to better advantage than 
others. 

They should know the processes, as 
well as those of their competitors, and ad- 
vise their clients as to the best method of 
reproduction. 

They should know their competi- 
tion, such as radio, television, etc. Most 
printing salesmen have no idea what 
radio and television rates are and what 
advantages printing might have over these 
forms of competition. They should be able 
to convince their clients of superior re- 
sults per dollar expended through the use 
of printing. 

¥ They should know their plant, its 
equipment and personnel advantages. 
They should be proud of their work and 
they should make this pride contagious 
throughout the plant. 

’ They should know their market: 
Who wants to buy the product; how do 


they use it; how often do they buy; what 
would be their direct mail cost as com- 
pared to salesmen’s calls, etc.? 

There must be a “hardening of the 
attitudes” toward selling, Mr. O’Rourke 
said. We've got to go to work—harder 
and more intelligently. No salesman is 
any good unless he has a desire to sell. 
There is no longer a place for the “smug” 
salesman who knows all about it and re- 
fuses to open his mind to new selling ideas 
and techniques. Nor is there a place these 
days for the clock watchers. 

’ “Tunnel vision” must be aban- 
doned. That’s the kind of sales thinking 
that’s directed straight ahead with no ac- 
ceptance of any outside influences from 
the sidelines which might logically dictate 
a change of sales approach. On the other 
hand, we can’t become so imbued with 
new and fancy ideas that we no longer 
have our feet on the ground. Intelligent 
analysis of every sales problem is a must 
if we would be more than order takers, 
Mr. O'Rourke said. 

¥ The ability of salesmen depends on 
alertness. The most successful salesmen 
are continually striving to learn more 
about their profession. They read books 
and trade journals, they attend sales con- 
ferences, and they are alert to every oppor- 
tunity to be creative. Only the poorer 
salesmen “know it all.” 

! Organize your time. Know what 
each man in the organization is supposed 
to do. Avoid duplication of responsibility 
and duplication or contradiction of in- 
structions to the men. 

Let lower-paid people do the more 
menial work. Figure your time by the 
minute, based on your salary and the num- 
ber of minutes of productive work. Coffee 
breaks will get shorter and sales will pick 
up if you do this. 

Have imagination. Make extra uses 
for type, art work, plates, etc. Don’t forget 
to sell envelopes with the folders. Plan 
brochures from materials used in other 
jobs, etc. Don’t let one job be the only 
sale. 

¥’ Have an 1DEA which is (a) interest- 
ing (to you as well as to the customer); 
(b) different (get out of the old rut); (c) 
informative, and (d) action-getting (ask 
for the order). 

¥ Two things to believe: (a) There is 
no such thing as a soft market—some are 
just harder than others; (b) Work cures 
lots of ills. Try the old hat trick—put it 
on and get out of the office and spend your 
time where the sales are made. 
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How Envelopes Sell For Customers 


@ Potentiality of envelope as top-flight salesman and public relations man is often overlooked 


@ Here are suggestions you can use to sell more envelopes to customers who need more direct mail 


By Ron Kenyon* 


Often, in the press of business, the po- 
tentiality of the envelope as a top-flight 
salesman and public relations man is 
overlooked. Yet, usually, your envelopes 
—in keeping your name before them at 
all times—are your first approach to new 
friends, new clients, and your most con- 
stant contact with other people. 

Today’s envelopes are so carefully made 
in such a variety of styles, and the printing 
of them is so excellent, that an investment 
of time in the study of their use in direct- 
mail techniques will be well repaid. 

While there are some general rules 
governing envelope design, the envelope 
is actually somewhat like a package on a 
chain-store shelf; it must be designed to 
suit the particular product it sells. In spite 
of all that is known about merchandising 
and the psychology of selling, the trial- 
and-error process is often unavoidable. 

Well-known and consistently proved 
is the fact that envelopes do outsell all 
other forms of mailing. For instance, it 
may appear an economy to mail broad- 
sheets or postcards without envelopes, yet 
test after test has shown that the response 
received from the use of envelopes far 
more than compensates for their slight 
extra COst. 

Dickié-Raymond, Inc. tested six mail- 
ing combinations. The first was a simple 
broadsheet self-mailer. This was outpulled 
by the same broadsheet in an envelope by 
one-third, based on replies received. The 
winning combination of the six was the 
same broadsheet in a window envelope. 

The Ziff-Davis Publishing Co. proved 
that letters outpulled postcards by 4 to 1 
on a reply basis and were more than twice 
as effective on a cost basis. 


Have Psychological Appeal 

These are not isolated tests; they are 
representative of many, many tests which 
varied somewhat in exact results but all 
of which tended to prove conclusively 
that envelopes have a psychological ap- 
peal which may be unaccountable but 
which is at the same time very apparent. 

Another well-known test is that made 
by the Billboard Publishing Co. which 
checked the government-made post cards 





*This material by Mr. Kenyon appeared original- 
ly in Provincial’s Paper of Provincial Paper, Ltd. 
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against envelopes. The envelopes brought 
responses at a ratio of 7 to 4 as compared 
to the postcards. Another firm in a similar 
test reported that letters were 136 per 
cent as effective as postcards and reduced 
sales costs by 34 per cent. 

While it may be a general rule that 
envelopes outpull all other mailing de- 
vices, it’s not good enough to merely stuff 
your letters into any old envelope. Results 
obtained by careful use of advertising and 
design on an envelope show clearly that 
the time and money invested in producing 
the best envelope for your own purposes 
is amply repaid. 

Briefly, here is a famous test made by 
Direct Mail Advertising Association of 
New York. The same material was en- 
closed in both a plain white envelope and 
in another envelope showing the silhou- 
ette of a male head with reverse copy in 
yellow. Though of a relatively simple and 
inexpensive design, envelope No. 2 out- 
drew the plain white envelope by two to 
one. 








Envelope Slogans Double 
Impact Of Direct Mail 


Many businesses consistently use 
slogans with their names, stating their 
specialty (“Fine imported cutlery”), 
naming their product (“Makers of 
Kleen-O”), or giving the age of the 
organization (“Union County’s Old- 
est Bank”) or its relative standing 
(“Ohio’s fastest photo processors”). 

Slogans like these are common on 
letterheads, less so on envelopes. It is 
hard to see why. With a slogan on the 
envelope, the recipient is exposed to 
the message twice, not just once. 

Since stationery is usually printed 
at infrequent intervals, envelope slo- 
gans must be fairly general and can- 
not change often. Still, special im- 
prints for one year’s use (“1958—Our 
50th year”) are not unusual. 

Postage meters are another effec- 
tive vehicle for envelope messages, 
with one difference; they can be 
changed frequently. Therefore why 
not print the permanent message on | 
the envelope and reserve the meter 
imprint for additional messages of a 
seasonal or short-term character ?— 


Old Colony Newspage | 
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Further tests were then made. The best 
response came from an envelope upon 
which considerable time and attention had 
been lavished. It consisted of a photo il- 
lustration over the entire face. On the 
right-hand side of the face and superim- 
posed on the illustration was a dated price 
list. The firm’s name and return were im- 
printed in purple on the flap. This enve- 
lope outdrew a plain white envelope by 
almost three to one. 


May Use Larger Envelope 

In order to have space for printing and 
illustration, and because there is a psycho- 
logical reaction involved in receiving a 
large envelope, many firms prefer using a 
No. 10 (legal size) to a No. 8 (ordinary 
business size). Another advantage is that 
only two folds, both the same way, are 
required for enclosures in No. 10 size 
envelopes. 

It should be noted, too, that not every 
kind of type is suited for envelopes, and 
there are special requirements for illustra- 
tive cuts. The most favored types are 
Bookman, Century Schoolbook, Chelten- 
ham, Kennerley, Stymie, Cloister Old 
Style, Goudy Old Style, 20th Century, 
Gothic and Kabel (the last three being 
sans serif faces). 

Cuts for envelope reproduction should 
be extremely good. The reason for this lies 
in the way in which envelopes are im- 
printed. Normally, in reproducing illus- 
trations for newspapers, magazines, or 
catalogs, the cut is either used directly and 
locked into the page, or it is used to pro- 
duce a duplicate plate which is then di- 
rectly used. In envelope manufacture, 
however, the process is more complex. 
Usually the cut is used to make a Bakelite 
matrix which in turn is used to make a 
rubber plate. Because of this extra proc- 
ess, unless the original cut was well-de- 
fined and relatively new, there may be 
severe loss of quality. 

Another factor worth careful considera- 
tion in your direct-mail approach is the 
color of the printing. There is wide diver- 
gence of opinion as to the best color to 
use and this divergence may be caused by 
the various envelopes sold. 

As an example, a firm selling a product 
noted for its durability, stability and 
sturdiness, such as farm tractors, might 
have little success with pale pink printing. 
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It could expect a much stronger response 
from deep, rich colors. 

On the other hand, cosmetic companies 
might well find a delicate pink coloring 
would outsell all other kinds. 

Pure colors, such as bright reds and 
greens, suggest to the recipient low prices 
and may sell better than any other color if 
this is the predominant idea you wish to 
leave with the addressee. 

Subdued colors, like maroon and cin- 
namon, imply exclusiveness and are best 
for expensive merchandise or services. 

A detail of some importance in design- 
ing an envelope, and one sometimes over- 
looked, is that there are always two princi- 
pal selling points. 

Many persons, upon receiving an en- 
velope, invariably look at the front, and 
then turn it over and look at the back flap 
while they open it. The back of an enve- 
lope should never be overlooked as an 
advertising medium. 

With the advent of window envelopes, 
the cutting of which requires papers man- 
ufactured with this purpose in mind, a 
third important advertising space has be- 
come available—the inside of the enve- 
lope. Firms now imprint the inside of the 
envelope directly behind the window, so 
that when the contents are removed from 
the envelope the advertising message— 
usually brief and printed strongly—stands 
out. 


Business Reply Envelopes Used 

Because they save effort on the part of 
the recipient, business reply envelopes are 
frequently worth enclosing. This is espe- 
cially true if (1) you are selling a product 
that your buyer might be embarrassed 
about purchasing; (2) if you are selling to 
busy people; (3) if you are asking the re- 
cipient to send back an order form, money 
order or check; (4) when you are trying to 
suggest the idea of high quality. 

It is worth noting that many firms do 
not seem to derive the most possible bene- 
fic from their business reply envelopes. 
They carefully design their covering enve- 
lope and then enclose a reply envelope 
that is all too uninspiring. There is no 
reason why the business reply envelope 
cannot be made a potent selling force also. 

Considering that the right envelope in 
the proper place can outpull a broadsheet 
or postcard by 400 per cent or more, the 
common envelope, so often ignored, is a 
selling factor worth careful consideration. 
He is a valuable employee on your pay- 
roll. Treat him well and he will increase 
your business, make you new friends and 
simplify the operation of your office. 


Envelope Association Formed 

The Metropolitan Envelope Association, 
New York City, is a new group represent- 
ing some 25 firms. Roy S. White of Con- 
sumers Envelope Co., Inc., is president, 
and William Moldow of Best Envelope & 
Printing Co. is honorary president. 


Reduce Customer Turnover 
y Using Right Technique 


@ Printers spend much time getting new customers but gain little 


®@ Constant loss of old customers is problem they need to solve 


By Ernest Fair 


“Doggone it! Here we spend a lot of 
money getting new customers and we gain 
very little because we're constantly losing 
some of our old customers at the same 
time. We bend over backwards to be nice 
to our people and can’t understand why 
we can’t hold them. What’s wrong?” 

This lament can be heard almost any 
day of the week in any city of the country. 
There has been a lot of research on the 
subject. Many and varied reasons have 
been given by printer’s customers with 
whom we have discussed the subject and 
these surveys. The results are presented in 
paragraphs to follow as a certain guide 





-— Copy Idea 
Every Printer Has His Line 


In the endeavor to land orders, various 
printers are baiting their hooks with low 
bids. These bids, as tidbids should, have 
a palatable and easy-to-take appearance 
that some buyers have found irresistible. 

They know that a printer can’t give his 
work away. Yet the sight of a low bid 
renews their latent faith in Santa Claus. 
To such reliance the bill which follows 
comes, not infrequently, as a rude shock. 
The bill seems to be, and is, a living con- 
firmation of the fact that necessity is still 
the mother of invention—that the instinct 
of self-preservation still flickers in the 
printer's breast. 

Once more we as printers affirm that 
we can’t get all hot and bothered over 
the possibility of fishing for orders with 
low bids. We don’t want to gamble on 
the chance that, after we land an order, 
the customer will change the specifica- 
tions, the quantity, or some words of 
copy and enable us, by hook or crook, to 
collect what the job is worth. 

And once more we affirm that we are 
always glad to help you produce print- 
ing for what you can afford to pay. We 
like to work with people, instead of for 
them. We believe that your best chance 
of saving money lies in finding a printer 
who will work with you in a decent spirit 
of helpfulness—in tying a printer’s in- 
terest and success closely with your own. 











Canfield and Tack, Rochester, N.Y. printers, used 
the above copy with an illustration on direct mail 


toward reducing customer turnover in any 
reader’s plant. 

Someone's Attitude. This, we have 
found, is the nearest to one compelling 
reason why customers change plants. In- 
difference of people who do the selling, 
of people who talk with customers on 
the telephone, of estimators and even of 
the employees who work in the plant. 

Attitudes build business; attitudes also 
drive business away from printing plants. 
Those attitudes apply to everyone in the 
plant. Each individual has in his or her 
hands the power to drive customers away 
from the firm. 

It’s something never to be forgotten 
by any printing plant executive. It’s some- 
thing we should never let any person 
working in the plant forget. 

Delays in Service. When a customer is 
promised his letterhead order on a certain 
date, he expects delivery on that date and 
no excuse, barring a major catastrophe to 
one’s plant, will be accepted. Pushing 
aside a small order to make way for a 
“big rush” on something special is a sure 
way to invite a number of such small cus- 
tomers to look elsewhere for their print- 
ing in the future. You never know which 
of today’s little customers, by the way, will 
be a big customer tomorrow. 

People never seem to plan ahead for 
their printing. They invariably wait until 
the need is upon them for reordering. 
Printers cuss it but they can do nothing 
about it. And you can lose customers even 
when they insist on speedy service and 
you can't give it to them. 


Customer Wants Service, Too 

When the average customer wants 
printing, he wants service also. If you can- 
not give him speedy service, he’s certain 
sooner or later to find a plant that can. 

Mispricing. Keeping adequate price 
records for every job and for every cus- 
tomer is an absolute necessity if you want 
to keep from losing customers. Having a 
varying scale of prices over the years for 
the same job never sets well with any 
customer. 

Such records will show that the cus- 
tomer received the job at a lower price 
in the past. If your price today must be 
raised you should then explain the reasons 
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to the customer and not go ahead and bill 
him without an explanation. It’s fairly 
certain he’ll remember or have a record of 
the old price. 

The same procedure applies for errors 
in estimating. When a customer is secur- 
ing competitive bids on a big printing job 
and yours shows up 20 to 25 per cent 
higher than the rest of the firms, you've 
lost a customer for sure even though it 
was all caused by an error. 

It’s just as bad business to underesti- 
mate through error, and while you prob- 
ably won’t lose a customer in so doing, 


SALES IDEA: 


he’s going to be a profitless customer from 
there on. 

Delivering Poor Quality Work. Slip- 
shod printing by an inefficient worker is 
a sure method to get rid of any good cus- 
tomer. So is the substitution of poor pa- 
pers for the good ones the customer is 
accustomed to receiving. 

Many a printing plant has also lost cus- 
tomers through another bad practice— 
failure to check jobs closely. Proof errors 
that get by are always spotted by a cus- 
tomer. Fingerprints left on an occasional 
sheet by a careless pressman never set well. 


Lets Dust Off “The Power Cut... 











How long since you've tried this old, but still seldom used 
idea? The power cut. . . so-called because it’s done on the 
ordinary power paper cutter . . 
the piece on an angle along one or more edges. And it 
offers a way to put “die-cut” eye appeal into a direct mail 
folder (or any type booklet) without the expense of dies. 


. simply involves trimming 


—Courtesy The Friendly Adventurer, 
Bermingham G Prosser Co., Chicago 





A manufacturer of warm air furnaces used diagonal power cuts top and bottom 
in this folder and further strengthened its appearance by using a solid background 
for the furnace illustrations on each alternate page. Here the power cuts are made 


after folding as part of regular trimming. 


One of the major rail- 
roads created this 
power-cut folder with 
the strong design of a 
track running zig-zag 
down the folded piece. 
One diagonal power cut 
ahead of folding did the 
trick. 
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This one is a little more complicated 
—requiring two power cuts before 
folding. It’s particularly effective 
with a solid color tint on one side of 
the paper to contrast, when folded, 
with the white of the paper or an- 
other color on the opposite side. 














We know of one good customer who 
was buying about $1,500 worth of print- 
ing a year. He changed plants when the 
printer delivered an order of letterheads 
in which 10 or 12 sheets improperly set 
against the pins had been permitted to 
slip through by the boy running a hand- 
fed press. 

Pushing Selling Too Hard. This prac- 
tice can also lose business. The salesman 
who becomes a pest will infuriate some 
individuals even though through his ag- 
gressiveness he can build extra business 
with others. 

Whenever you have salesmen doing 
this kind of selling, you can check closely 
each customer upon whom it is used to 
make sure he will not go elsewhere. 

Aggressive selling definitely pays off 
with many customers who do not seem 
to resent it, but it will not pay off in cases 
in which it brings about the loss of good 
customers who do resent it! 


Job Packaging Important 

Improper Deliveries have often lost 
customers for printing plants. These firms 
exercised great care in making certain the 
highest craftsmanship was practiced with- 
in the plant on job production. But they 
paid no attention whatever to the kind of 
man who did the delivery work or how 
finished jobs were packaged for customers. 

Packaging is important because it tells 
the customer his job is important enough 
to wrap and package properly. Good pack- 
aging also protects the job in storage when 
bad packaging will not, and you'll have 
to take the blame for what happens. 

By the same token you must give more 
attention to hiring men or boys of the 
right type to act as delivery men, men 
who can make a good impression on cus- 
tomers, who are neat and pleasant, who 
handle deliveries as though they were 
eggs. 

Mistakes and Errors. No printer who 
has been in business a year or more has 
failed to suffer at least one customer loss 
for that reason. It just cannot be helped, 
for in nearly every instance when one such 
mistake has been made that is the last you 
have heard of this particular customer. 

About half of the time the customer 
will call the mistake to your attention. The 
other half of the time you will never hear 
from him again. 

Elimination of all mistakes and errors 
is the goal. Infallability is almost impos- 
sible to attain but you can keep trying and 
in so doing hold your customers. 

The tact and understanding with which 
you handle the half who do report these 
errors and mistakes will determine how 
many of these you can retain. One thing 
is certain—apologies and admission of 
guilt are definite requirements. 

Lack of Modern Planning. Hundreds of 
printing plants are today losing customers 
for a reason of which few are even aware. 

(Turn to page 102) 
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Presenting More Industry Leaders 


A continuation of photographs and biographical sketches which began in the May Diamond Anniversary Issue 


WILLIAM FEATHER, JR. joined the William Feath- 
er Co., Cleveland, in 1940 after his graduation 
from Princeton University. He then served five 
years in the United States Navy and returned to 
the company in 1946. He became general mano- 
ger in 1947 and president of the company in 
1956. Mr. Feather is a former president of the 
Printing Industry of Cleveland. His father, Wil- 
liam Feather, Sr., founder of the firm, has retired 
from business but continues to write tidbits of 


personal philosophy and observation. 





REUEL D. HARMON, president of the Webb Pub- 
lishing Co., St. Paul, since 1952, joined the firm 
in 1926 after his graduation from Harvard Uni- 
versity. He has served Printing Industry of Amer- 
ica as vice-president and president and has 
been national president of the Union Employers 
Section and president of Printing Industry of 
Twin Cities. Mr. Harmon has been an industry 
member on several fact-finding commissions ap- 
pointed by the governor of Minnesota to help 
solve labor disputes. He is active in local groups. 





SAMPSON R. FIELD is president of Publishers 
Printing-Rogers Kellogg Corp., Long Island City, 
N.Y. He has been president of the Printers 
League Section of NYEPA and was chairman of 
several of its committees. He served Printing In- 
dustry of America as Union Employers Section 
second vice-president, has been on the PIA board 
of directors and on its executive committee. Mr. 
Field has been a member of the UES Apprentice- 
ship Standards Committee where he helped work 
out nationa! apprenticeship agreements. 


WALTER F. HEER, JR. studied law at Ohio State 
University. He worked his way up through sev- 
eral offices until he succeeded his father as 
president of F. J. Heer Printing Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, in 1957. He is a past president of Printing 
Arts Association of Columbus and a former di- 
rector of Printing Industry of Ohio and Printing 
Industry of America. Mr. Heer has served the 
Rotary Forms Council as president. He is secre- 
tary-treasurer and board member of Midwest 
Law Printers & Publishers, Inc. 








PETER S. FRY, codwner of the Pioneer Printing 
Co., Inc., Glendale, Calif., has served the Print- 
ing Industries Association of Los Angeles as 
secretary-treasurer, president and director. He 
and the association helped establish a B.S. de- 
gree course in printing management at Los An- 
geles State College. Under his leadership the 
group became the first PIA organization to build 
its own new headquarters building. Mr. Fry 
helped inaugurate management conferences in 


sales production and finance. 


W. HARVEY GLOVER, president of the Sweeney 
Lithograph Co., Inc., Belleville, N.J., began his 
career with the Duncan Lithograph Co. of Ham- 
ilton, Ont., Can., in 1902. He is a past president 
of the International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen, the New York Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen, the Litho Club of New York, a 
life member of the Boston Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen, the Printer’s Supply Salesmen’s 
Guild, and the Providence Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen. He has been a director of LNA. 


EUGENE H. GORDON, SR., board chairman of 
Rand Avery-Gordon Taylor, Inc., Boston, was a 
pressman 62 years ago at Rand-Avery Supply 
Co. Through the purchase of Perry-Estabrook 
Press by him and Gehman Taylor, and a later 
merger with Rand-Avery, his present firm came 
into existence with Mr. Gordon as vice-president, 
executive vice-president and president, succes- 
sively. He has been an officer of the Boston 
Typothetae and was the first president of its 
offshoot, Graphic Arts Institute of New England. 


Additional biographical sketches and photographs (not necessarily 









in alphabetical order) will appear in forthcoming issues 


HAROLD L. HOLDEN bought control of his pres- 
ent business after graduation from college in 
1939. At that time there were only two em- 
ployees. A quarter-million-dollar expansion pro- 
gram which was begun last year brought Holden 
Printing Co. & Holden Business Forms Co., Min- 
neapolis, into one building. Mr. Holden is a 
member of the board of the Printing Industry of 
America and is the current president of Printing 
Industry of Twin Cities. He also participates in a 
variety of civic activities. 


DIXIE M. HOLLINS, president of St. Petersburg 
Printing Co., St. Petersburg, Fla., acquired the 
plant in 1932. Its business volume has increased 
40 times since then. He has been board chairman 
of Printing Industries of Florida and is a director 
emeritus for life. He also has been Florida direc- 
tor of the board of PIA. Before he entered the 
printing business Mr. Hollins was superintendent 
of Pinellas County, Fla., schools. He later en- 
gaged in municipal financing and was bond 
consultant to the city of St. Petersburg. 


J. RICHARD JACKMAN, president of Rumford 
Press of Concord, N.H., since 1951, joined the 
company in 1922 as a cost clerk. He left in 1927 
for positions with nonprinting firms and returned 
to Rumford as treasurer in 1940. He is a past 
president of Printing Industry of America and of 
the National Office Management Association. He 
is a director of Photon, Inc. and of Blanchard 
Press, Inc. Mr. Jackman is a member of several 
other organizations and holds directorships and 





ity projects. 
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OFFSET 


Copy Preparation « Camera + Darkroom « Dot Etching 


Platemaking + Ink + Paper + Presswork + Chemistry 





Gaining Production Control In Small Offset Plant 


@ Costs are basic production problem which cannot be ignored by any plant 


@ Is workload in your plant enough to justify installation of new system? 


@ System should be customized to your plant; no “textbook” system will work 
y y p y 


By L. W. Mahaffey 


The problems involved in trying to 
establish production control for a small 
offset printing plant are mainly imaginary. 
One basic problem which cannot be ig- 
nored is cost, and only the individual 
owner can decide whether the advantages 
to be realized from a production control 
system justify the capital outlay in man- 
hours and materials. 

Before seriously thinking of installing 
a production control system, the small off- 
set printer should ask himself two basic 
questions: Is his workload sufficient to 
justify installation of a system? What does 
he want the system to accomplish? 


Any Load Is Sufficient 

Generally, any work load is sufficient to 
justify control procedures, though a com- 
plete system may not be desired unless the 
work load approaches approximately three 
million impressions per month. A system 
can be as simple as the mere recording of 
incoming and outgoing work orders, or as 
complicated as the receipt, analysis, log- 
ging, time estimating, scheduling, and 
costing of all work orders. 

The degree of control that the small 
printer feels is necessary, or can be afford- 
ed, should act as a guideline but not a 
limitation to the initial installation of a 
system. It is often much wiser to start 
small and build big, carefully adding steps 
in the control process until a completely 
satisfactory system is in operation. 

Most important, while all offset opera- 
tions are basically similar, each shop has 
unique or unusual problems or operating 
procedures which distinguish it from all 
other shops. For this reason, any control 
system should be custom-built to the 
plant’s existing operations. Any attempt 
to mold operations to fit a textbook system 
will usually end in partial or complete 
failure of the system. 

To be effective, the unit responsible for 
the maintenance of the system should be 
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centralized. This production control unit 
can operate more efficiently and be more 
valuable to management if it is not de- 
centralized throughout the plant. 

As a beginning, it can be charged with 
the responsibility of recording all incom- 
ing and outgoing work orders. Very sim- 
ply, this involves the assignment of a seri- 
al number or job number to each work 
order and the maintenance of a log con- 
taining appropriate columns for date in, 
date out, cost, material, or such other items 
as might be desired. 

In conjunction with this, a simple rout- 
ing system can be installed. Route slips 
(or a routing sheet) listing all basic func- 
tions of the shop with columns for pro- 
duction, time expended, etc., can be used. 

In the early stages, this slip is mere- 
ly checked off by the shop foreman to indi- 
cate functions required (printing, col- 
lating, binding). 

As production control matures, analysis 
of all incoming work orders should take 
place in the control unit, the functions re- 
quired checked, and the job forwarded to 
the appropriate work area. Foremen will 


then be relieved of more detailed analysis 
and will, consequently, be able to devote 
more time to operations. 

After receipt and routing are perfected, 
scheduling should be attempted. Offset 
scheduling is not necessarily the monster 
it has been pictured to be. Erratic or com- 
plex jobs are always present, but a general 
average of processing times can be com- 
puted which will satisfactorily allow daily 
scheduling. 


Divide Press Time 

One workable system is to divide press 
running time from mat setup and break- 
down time. Total time expended on press 
runs can be obtained from the routing 
slip. Total press run time will be the run- 
ning speed of the press (Example: .01 
minutes per impression) times actual im- 
pression production. Total time remaining 
will be mat setup and break-down. This 
time, divided by the number of mats proc- 
essed, gives an average time per mat. 

Analysis of several hundred jobs will 
indicate whether this mat setup and break- 
down time is sufficiently constant to use 
for scheduling. If it is, total print times 
for incoming jobs can be estimated in pro- 
duction control by multiplying total im- 
pressions by press running time and total 
mats by the standard mat preparation 

(Turn to page 91) 


Seen at forum on pressroom problems held by Lithographic Division of New York Employing Printers 
Association are (I. to r.) Samuel D. Brown, Jr., NYEPA division manager; Edward J. Martin, Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation; Edward Blank, NYEPA division chairman; Charles W. Latham, NYEPA 
lithographic consultant. LTF film, “Handling Plates on the Press,” had its debut at the meeting 
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NAP-L To Hold 26th Annual Convention Sept. 10-13 In Boston 


Walter E. Soderstrom, executive vice- 
president of the National Association of 
Photo-Lithographers, has forecast ‘‘a 
meaty program loaded with practical val- 
ues” for all members and nonmembers 
who attend the organization’s 26th an- 
nual convention, Sept. 10-13, at Hotel 
Statler in Boston. He also foresees the 
“biggest ever’ exhibition of supplies, 
equipment and services. By mid-June the 
list of companies which will display their 
wares in the First Corps Cadet Armory 
across the street from the hotel had 
climbed to 90, and already there was 
a big call for hotel room reservations. 

“The lithographic industry is right in 
the middle of the industrial revolution 
now going on in the graphic arts,” said 
Mr. Soderstrom. “New supplies, equip- 
ment and methods are constantly coming 
on the market. Surely employers and key- 
men must keep step with new camera and 
platemaking procedures. Our exhibition 
and workshop convention will give all 
comers an opportunity to up-date them- 
selves on latest developments.” 

The program arranged so far calls for 
speaker or panel treatment of selling, cost- 
ing, estimating, labor relations, new prod- 
ucts, equipment, and materials. Lanston 
Monotype, Mergenthaler Linotype and 
Photon representatives will discuss cold 
type composition progress which, as Mr. 
Soderstrom points out, is due to develop a 
sizable volume of new lithographic busi- 
ness. As an example, he cited publishers 
of encyclopedias, dictionaries, books, tab- 
loids, and similar publications who are 
considering turning to lithography. 

Mr. Soderstrom will trace the litho- 
graphic industry pattern on compensating 
salesmen and marking up materials and 
outside work. Otis E. Wells, president of 
Western Lithograph Co., will detail suc- 
cessful advertising for a lithographic 
company. “How Are We Doing” is the 
topic assigned to Stanley R. Rinehart, 
manager of the Printing Division of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Quentin O. Young, industrial relations 
consultant for Philip Morris, Inc., will 
speak on labor and management versus 
wages and profits. Harry E. Brinkman, 
president of the National Small Business 
Men’s Association, will tell why small 
business needs to speak up to protect its 
interests. 

Two certified public accountants from 
New York City are listed as speakers. Mil- 
ton Hudders will discuss depreciation 
from cost and tax viewpoints. Sales bud- 
geting is Jack Kromberg’s topic. Samuel 
Sacks, vice-president of the Direct Re- 
production Corp., is due to describe the 
Watercote process for proofing color jobs. 
Other subjects listed include work simpli- 
fication, lithography for the advertising 
specialty industry, and what makes a sales- 


man tick. Lithographing on foil and 
vinyl substances is slated for panel study. 

A technical forum for discussion of off- 
set problems will run through the final 
day. William J. Stevens, Miehle Co., a 
division of Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc., will 
serve as moderator. Panelmen answering 
questions relating to camera, platemaking 
and press work, research, ink and paper 
will be Michael H. Bruno, Lithographic 
Technical Foundation; William F. Mason, 
Forbes Lithograph Co.; John H. White, 
Litco Co.; Merrill N. Friend, Spaulding- 


Moss Co.; L. G. Seguion, Uniform Print- 
ing Co., a division of the Brooklyn Couri- 
er Citizen Co., James Beldotti of Rand 
Avery-Gordon Taylor Co.; Floyd Scott, 
Gardner-Brooks Co.; Vincent G. DeForge, 
Interchemical Co., and John L. Kronen- 
berg, S. D. Warren Co. 

Per person fees are $35 for men, $25 
for ladies and $5 for the technical forum 
only. 

Further information is available from 
Mr. Soderstrom at NAP-L headquarters, 
317 W. 45th St., New York 36. 


LNA Approves Recommendation 
To Change Association Name 


By an overwhelming vote the members 
of the Lithographers National Association 
have approved the recommendation of the 
board of directors to change the associa- 
tion’s name to the Lithographers and 
Printers National Association, Inc. 

The change was approved at a special 
membership proxy meeting in New York 
City on June 6. The association’s secretary 
is authorized to take legal steps to effect 
the change of name with the Secretary of 
State in Albany, N.Y. More than two- 
thirds of the membership voted in favor 
of the new name. 

The membership also voted in favor of 
holding the association’s annual meeting 
at the time and place of the annual con- 
vention each year. 

In proposing the change of name on 
April 27 in Phoenix, the board stated 
that it was required as a result of changes 
in the composition of the lithographic 
industry in recent years. During that time 
plants that had been traditionally litho- 
graphic have become multiprocess plants, 
adding other processes such as letterpress, 
gravure, flexography and silk screen to 
their operations. 

Simultaneously, with the development 
of multiprocess plants, the board noted 
that lithographic manufacturers had been 
developing specialties in which several 
printing processes are required. It cited 
such instances as bank stationery, label 
manufacturing, and point-of-purchase dis- 
play material, among many others. It was 
felt that the name change was essential for 
the association to function effectively in 
the area of these specialties. 

The way was paved for the name 
change in December, 1945, at a special 
members’ meeting. At that time the asso- 
ciation’s constitution was amended to en- 
compass a wider representation among the 
membership. 

This name change represents the fourth 
in the history of the association. When 
originally formed in 1888, it was known 


as the National Lithographers Association. 
In1906 it was incorporated as the Na- 
tional Association of Employing Lithog- 
raphers, and in 1926 was reincorporated 
under the name of Lithographers National 
Association, Inc. 


Unusual “Meat Cleaver’ Brochure 
Wins LNA Exhibition Award 

Designed for double duty both as a 
mailing piece and a catalog, an unusual 
“meat cleaver” styled, offset-printed bro- 
chure has won signal honors. The most re- 
cent recognition in the form of an award 
came from the Lithographers National 
Association’s 1958 exhibition. The bro- 
chure also was accepted for showing by 
the Los Angeles Art Directors Show and 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts. 

The 20-page brochure with aluminum 
foil cover and appropriately die-cut in the 
form of a butcher’s cleaver, was created by 
the Dreyfus Co., advertising agency for 
McClintock Manufacturing Co., producer 
of meat handling equipment. 


Promotional brochure styled as meat cleaver and 
sent to butchers and food stores won LNA award 
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Lithographic sales managers tackled sales problems 


The importance of sales recruitment, 
training and compensation in the profit- 
able operation of a lithographic plant was 
given full play at a regional conference 
sponsored by the sales management com- 
mittee of the Lithographers National As- 
sociation in New York City on June 12. 

The conference attracted 32 representa- 
tives of sales management in LNA mem- 
ber plants. LNA Director Jack Osborn, 
president of the Forbes Lithograph Mfg. 
Co., Boston, chairman of the sales man- 
agement committee, opened the meeting 
by stressing the objectives of the associa- 
tion’s newly-formed committee which 
will function on a regional basis in other 
parts of the country. 

The objectives of the committee, Mr. 
Osborn reported, are to create a more fav- 
orable selling climate for lithographic 
products; to take steps to expand the gen- 
eral market for the services of lithographic 
plants; to develop a sound sales philoso- 
phy and associated selling techniques; to 
provide a forum for consideration of mu- 
tual sales problems facing members of 
the lithographic industry, and to establish 
effective solutions for these problems. 

The chairman emphasized the need for 
a code of ethics in selling lithography that 
could be mutually beneficial to both buyer 
and producer. He then introduced the 
panel speakers: Al Soman, sales manager 
of Brett Lithographing Co., Long Island 
City, N.Y., who discussed sales recruiting 
and training, and John Lambie, vice-presi- 
dent of the United States Printing & 
Lithograph Co. of New York City, who 
discussed sales compensation. 

Mr. Soman pointed out that one of the 
industry's main failures was that it had 
“brushed off” the problem of sales recruit- 
ment in past years, and that the industry 
was responsible for getting “people who 
had drifted into the business.” He scored 
the industry for its failure to solicit the 
services of college graduates. 

The speaker proposed that the LNA 
sales management committee appoint a 
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Holds Sales Management Forum In New York 
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subcommittee to evolve a sales recruiting 
program that would bring a constant flow 
of top-rank talent into the industry in the 
New York area. He said that subcommit- 
tee members by volunteering three-and-a- 
half days of their time could practically 
blanket the colleges and universities in 
the New York area and give the students a 
true picture of the industry and what it 
has to offer. 

Mr. Lambie, who endorsed Mr. Soman’s 
proposal, said that new people coming 
into the industry “felt it was important 
to bring new talent into the industry” to 
ultimately replace sales personnel who 
were getting older. He said that the mat- 
ter of compensation was of considerable 
importance to those coming into the in- 
dustry for the first time. 

Mr. Lambie outlined the four main 
categories of compensation that now exist 
in lithographic plants. They are: 

1. Salesmen who are paid a certain 
percentage of commission and who as- 
sume their own expenses. 

2. Straight-salaried salesmen, and those 
who, if at the end of the year, chalk up a 
good sales record receive a good bonus to 
supplement their salary. 

3. Salesmen who receive a flat percent- 
age of commission which remains static 
regardless of their sales volume. 

4. Incentive compensation where the 
salesman’s commission is tied directly to 
the profit value of sales. This gives him a 
range to operate under and puts no ceiling 
on his earnings. 

Discussing the four methods of sales 
compensation, Mr. Lambie noted that un- 
der Plan No. 1 there was a tendency to set 
up small going businesses in which the 
closeness between the salesman and the 
sales department is lost and, in the long 
run, has a bad influence on the sales policy. 

He noted that the salaried salesman’s 
plan works very well in some businesses 
that are closely held companies. The flat 
percentage in Plan No. 3 involves many 
problems. His own preference was for 


at first New York area sales conference sponsored by Lithographers National Association in New York 


Plan No. 4, the incentive selling method, 
in which it is possible to teach salesmen to 
sell for a profit. 

The incentive selling plan “makes sales- 
men profit conscious,” he said. “It gives 
salesmen a stake in the business that 
makes them a little more aggressive in 
going after volume. It has the advantage 
of letting the salesman know in advance 
what his profit will be. The incentive plan 
creating new accounts is the salesman’s 
job.” 

The lithographers present at the meet- 
ing raised many questions on the straight 
salary to be paid to new sales recruits, 
the amount or percentage of commission 
paid to salesmen, the method of training 
sales personnel in a plant and the period 
of such training, and the method of polic- 
ing expenses, etc. 


Western Printing Executive 
Aids Home For Aged Women 

John M. Wolff, vice-president of the 
Western Printing and Lithographing Co.'s 
Southwestern Division, recently contrib- 
uted $250,000 for building a 64-bed ad- 
dition to the Bethesda-Dilworth Memo- 
riat Home for Aged Women in St. Louis. 
The building will be named Edith Wolff 
Hall and is in honor of his wife and his 
mother. 

Mr. Wolff, former president of Print- 
ing Industry of America, has long been 
known for his leadership in promoting 
printing industry welfare, growth and 
prestige. He plays a prominent role in 
promoting the National Scholarship Trust 
Fund established by the Education Coun- 
cil of the Graphic Arts Industry. Recently, 
he announced two annual scholarships for 
high school seniors planning to become 
graphic arts teachers. 


Litho Co. Builds New Laboratory 

The Litho Chemical and Supply Co., 
Lynbrook, L.I., N.Y., has completed con- 
struction of a new research and control 
laboratory occupying 3,500 square feet. 
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THE PARADE OF CHAMPION MERCHANTS 


QUALITY HOUSES 





ALABAMA 
Birmingham The Whitaker Paper Company 
Mobile The Partin Paper Company 
Montgomery W. H. Atkinson. Fine Papers 
ARIZONA 
Phoenix Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Butler Company 
Tucson Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
ARKANSAS 
Little Rock Roach Paper Company 
CALIFORNIA 
Fresno Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Oakland Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Long Beach Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Los Angeles 


THAT OFFER A QUALITY LINE OF PAPER 








Sacramento 
San Bernadino 
San Diego 
Son Francisco 


Carpenter Paper Company | 
San Jose Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Stockton Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
COLORADO 
Denver Carpenter Paper Company * 
Graham Paper Company 
CONNECTICUT 
Hartford John Carter & Co., Inc. 


John Carter & Co., Inc 
DELAWARE 
Whiting-Patterson Co., Inc 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
The Whitaker Paper Company 


New Haven 


Wilmington 


Washington 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville The Jacksonville Paper Co. 
Miami The Everglade Paper Company 
Orlando The Central Paper Company 
Tallahassee The Capital Paper Company 
Tampa The Tampa Paper Company 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta The Whitaker Paper Company) 
Macon The Macon Paper Company 
Savannah The Atlantic Paper Company 
IDAHO 
Boise Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Pocatello Carpenter Paper Company 
ILLINOIS 


Chicogo Bradner Smith & Company’ ** 
Dwight Brothers Paper Company | 
Parker, Schmidt & Tucker Paper Co. 
Charles W. Williams & Company* 


Decatur Decatur Paper House, Inc. 

Peoria Peoria Paper House, Inc. 

Quincy Irwin Paper Company 

Rock Island C. J. Duffey Paper Company 
INDIANA 

Fort Wayne The Milicraft Paper Company 





Indianapolis indiana Paper Company, inc. 
1OWA 
Des Moines Carpenter Paper Company 
Pratt Paper Company 
Sioux City Carpenter Paper Company 
KANSAS 
Topeka Carpenter Paper Company 
Wichita South Paper Company 
KENTUCKY 
Lovisville The Rowland Paper Company, inc. 
LOUISIANA 


The D & W Paper Co., Inc. 


New Orleons 
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MAINE OHIO 
Augusta John Carter & Company, Inc. — Akron The Millcraft Paper oar 
“ Cincinnati = Cincinnati Cordage & 
MARYLAND aper Company 
Baltimore Gorrett-Buchanan Company the ‘Gens City Paper Company * 
The Whitaker Paper Company The Whitaker Paper Company 
Cleveland The Millcraft Paper Company 
MASSACHUSETTS Columbus Sterling Paper Company 
Boston John Carter & Company, Inc. Dayton _. The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. 
The K. E. Tozier C field Sterling Paper Company 
Springfield John Carter & Company, inc. Toledo The Millcraft Paper Company 
Worcester John Carter & Company, Inc. OKLAHOMA 
MICHIGAN Oklahoma City Carpenter Paper Company 
Tulso Beene Paper Company 
Detroit The Whitaker Paper Company Com 
Grand Rapids Central Michigan Paper Co. Vayloo Pay ny 
OREGON 
MINNESOTA Portland Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
M pol C. J. Duffey Paper Company Carter, Rice & Co. of Oregon 
wy * Paper Company 
St. Paul C. J. Duffey Paper oe" ims PENNEVLVARHA 
Inter-City Paper Comp w Paper C y 
(Division of Garrett-| Buchanan Company) 
MISSISSIPPI Lancaster Garrett-Buchanan Company 
bitin Jackson Paper Company Philadelphia Gerrett-Buchanan Company 
Matthias Paper Corporation’ 
Meridian Newell Paper Company Paper Merchants, inc. 
MISSOURI Whiting-Patterson Company, Inc. 
— Cor cenit co wy are The Whitaker Paper Guapany 
“ F y eading Gar pany 
St. Louis Acme "Peper compeny RHODE ISLAND 
r Providence John Carter & Company, Inc. 
r) ‘ompan 
per Compeny SOUTH CAROLINA 
MONTANA Columbia Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Company 
Billings Carpenter Paper Company SOUTH DAKOTA 
Great Fall Carpenter P. Compa: 
peal 5 } rat ered feoer Gompuny Sioux Falls Sioux Falls Paper Company 
TENNESSEE 
DEBRASKA Chattanooga Bond-Sanders Paper Company 
Grand Island Carpenter Paper Company — Knoxville The Cincinnati Cordage & 
Lincoln Carpenter Paper Company Paper Company 
Omaha Carpenter Paper Company | Memphis Tayloe Paper Company 
NEVADA Nashville Bond-Sanders Paper Company 
Reno Blake, Moffitt & Towne TEXAS — 
Amarillo Kerr Paper iny 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Austin Carpenter Paper Company 
Concord John Carter & Company, Inc. Dallas Carpenter Paper Company 
El Paso Carpenter Paper Company 
NEW JERSEY Ft. Worth Carpenter Paper Company 
Newark Central Paper Company —Horlingen Carpenter Paper Company 
Trenton Central Paper Company —ouston Carpenter Paper Company 
Southwestern Paper Co. 
NEW MEXICO Lubbock Carpenter Paper Company 
Albuquerque Carpenter Paper Company San Antonio Carpenter Paper Company 
UTAH 
NEW YORK 
Ogden Carpenter Paper Company 
Albany _Hudson pen cone oe Salt Lake City Carpenter Paper Company 
Buffalo Naebe & y hoes ‘Company VIRGINIA 
Jamestown The Millcraft Paper Company Norfolk Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Company 
New York City Aldine Paper Company ** Richmond Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Company 
Forest Paper Co., Inc. 
Holyoke Coated & Printed eevee 
Paper Co.* Seattle Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Milton Paper Co., Inc. Carpenter Paper Company 
Paper Sales Corporation’ * Spokane Blake, my py ve. 
Pohiman Paper Co., inc. P pn 
Relaheld Gould, ine. es Tacoma sieke, Moffitt & Towne 
Royal Paper Corporation Yakima Carpenter Paper Company 
Chavtes W. Wittens ove. pape Ose 68 
s s . 
(Bulkley Dunton (Fer East)t Huntington a - Cincinnati Cordage & 
pecindiat Bulkley Dunton S. A.’ oper Company 
= j Paper Corp., S.A WISCONSIN 
Champion Paper Export Corp. | Milwaukee Dwight Brothers Paper Compa: 
Rochester Genesee Valley Paper Company - al 
CANADA 
NORTH CAROLINA Toronto Blake Paper Limited | 


Asheville Henley a sed ae 
Charlotte The Charlotte Paper 
Raleigh Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Sonpany 


General Office: Hamilton, Ohio 
. Canton, N. C.... 
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PIA Web Offset Section Meets In Chicago June 5-6 


The annual meeting of the Web Offset 
Section of Printing Industry of America 
held in Chicago June 5-6, had 161 regis- 
trants in attendance, more than four times 
the number at the section’s annual meet- 
ing two years ago. 

Highlighting this year’s program was 
a closed executive session at which active 
members constructively evaluated various 
types of equipment now in use in the web 
offset field. Complementing this session 
was a meeting of the representatives of the 
manufacturers of equipment and the sup- 
pliers of material, There were discussions 
on ways and means of working with web 
offset printers for the improvement of 
equipment and materials. 

Major attention at this year’s annual 
meeting was devoted to web offset sales 
and production problems relating to in- 
creased sales. 

Opening the June 5 general session 
with a keynote talk on “Web Offset Sales 
and Related Problems” was Winfred R. 
Isom, vice-president of R. R. Donnelley 
and Sons, Crawfordsville, Ind. Mr. Isom 
related the experience of Donnelley in 
developing markets for web offset sales 
and some of the problems related to web 
offset production. 

Mr. Isom’s company has gone exten- 
sively into the field of web offset and the 
facts which he presented revealed many 
experience reports which identified par- 
ticular characteristics of web offset mar- 
kets, sales and production. 

Mr. Isom also stressed the importance 
of never being satisfied with present quali- 
ty and present unit costs. On this point he 
said, “Let's never be satisfied with either 
our quality or our unit costs. Let's recog- 
nize where improvements can be made in 
the process and constantly work to make 
them become a reality. Let’s make so much 
progress that those of us still here 20 years 
from now will look back on 1958 and re- 
fer to it as the second of the Dark Ages.” 

Following Mr. Isom’s presentation, a 
panel made up of Richard Dunbar, Inland 
Press, Chicago; Carl Denman, World Col- 
or Printing Co., St. Louis, and R. C. Fields 
and Charles Rosenfelder, also of the Don- 
nelley Company, related company experi- 
ences in establishing markets and sales 
for web offset. This was followed by a dis- 
cussion period. 

The June 6 executive session, during 
which an evaluation of web offset equip- 
ment was presented, was chaired by James 
N. Johnson, Standard Publishing Co. of 
Cincinnati, the newly-elected president of 
the Web Offset Section. 

Participating in the panel discussion 
were Donald R. French, Danner Press of 
Canton, Inc., Canton, O.; Benito Laguer- 
uela, Editorial Omega, S.A., Habana, 
Cuba; Jack Spencer, Western Printing 
and Lithographing Co., Poughkeepsie, 


N.Y., and R. E. German of Adanta Litho- 
graph Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

One of the results of this session was 
general recognition of the progress which 
had been made in improving the web off- 
set process and equipment. In this session 
it was conceded that while there are some 
technical problems which still need solu- 
tion, good progress has been made in the 
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ment of the Web Offset Section during 
the past year. 

New vice-president of the section is 
Paul Lyle, Western Printing and Litho- 
graphing Co. of Racine, Wis. James R. 
Bowler, Courier-Citizen Co. of Lowell, 
Mass., is the new secretary, and Fred Best, 
Canadian Printing & Litho Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal, was named treasurer. 





The officers of the Printing Industry of America Web Offset Section elected recently are (from I.) 
secretary, James R. Bowler, Courier-Citizen Co., Lowell, Mass.; president, James N. Johnson, Stand- 
ard Publishing Co., Cincinnati; vice-president, Paul Lyle, Western Printing and Lithographing Co., 
Racine Wis., and treasurer, Fred Best, Canadian Printing and Lithographing Co., Montreal, Canada 


improvement of the web offset process 
and equipment. 

A dinner session was held on Thursday 
evening, June 5, under the chairmanship 
of Hyman Safran, Safran Printing Co., 
Detroit, a past president of the Web Off- 
set Section. This session was highlighted 
by reports on DRUPA made by the chair- 
man and Bernard Green, Majestic Press, 
Philadelphia; James N. Johnson, Standard 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati, O., and, Paul 
Lyle, Western Printing and Lithograph- 
ing Co., Racine, Wis. 

In these informal presentations a criti- 
cal comparison was presented of European 
equipment and production methods as 
compared with American equipment and 
production methods. It was conceded that 
American manufacturers are ahead of Eu- 
ropean manufacturers of web offset equip- 
ment although some developments in 
plate materials and manufacturing proc- 
esses were noted in Europe which have 
not as yet been adopted in this country. 

Section delegates visited two offset 
plants during the meetings. One trip in- 
cluded a tour of the facilities of Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co. at Skokie, a Chicago suburb, 
where web offset is used to a great extent. 
The other company visited was Western 
Printing & Lithographing Co., Racine, 
Wis., where registrants also saw web offset 
equipment in operation. 

At the closing luncheon recognition 
was given to the work which retiring 
president Donald R. French had _ per- 
formed in carrying forward the develop- 


Additional Offset News on pages 90-91 


Simpson Paper Co. Announces 
Second Printing, Litho Contest 

Printers and lithographers in western 
states are invited to enter the second Gal- 
lery of Fine Printing and Lithography 
competition sponsored by the Simpson 
Paper Co., Everett, Wash. Entries should 
be submitted before Aug. 15. 

The contest was established last year by 
Simpson to honor graphic arts craftsman- 
ship in the West. It is divided into six 
categories: annual reports; direct mail 
pieces; labels and packaging; letterheads 
and forms; menus, programs, books and 
miscellaneous items. 

The winning printers and lithographers 
will receive special plaques denoting ex- 
cellence of craftsmanship and their works 
will be put on display at the Simpson Gal- 
lery in Everett. In addition, award achieve- 
ments will be publicized in two-page ad- 
vertisements and in publicity media. 

Any printing or lithographing firm may 
enter the contest. As many entries as de- 
sired may be submitted in each category. 
Simpson paper representatives will supply 
forms and will forward specimens, or the 
printer or lithographer may send speci- 
mens direct to the Simpson mill or the 
nearest Simpson sales office. 

The gallery selection committee will be 
composed of graphic arts experts inde- 
pendent of the Simpson Paper Co. Entries 
will be judged as to quality of pressman- 
ship, sharpness of detail and fidelity of 
reproduction. Size and the nature of the 
work will not be a determining factor. 
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@ PATTERN is vital in type display. Our dic- 
tionary defines it as “design; arrangement of 
forms and colors . . .” Pattern is truly with- 
in symmetry, defined as “regular, balanced 
arrangement on opposite sides of a line or 
plane . . .” Then, we read “a swollen cheek 
spoiled the symmetry of his face.” 

Pattern and symmetry (a pattern) result 
from outline around elements. While balance, 
proportion, rhythm are associated, our sub- 
ject is “Pattern.” To draw a line around the 
elements of the cover below—as we contem- 
plated printing—will make the indefinite, 
graceless outline of the whole seem even 
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SPECIMEN REVIEW 





By J. L. FRAZIER 


Harmonizing Vari-Shaped Types 
Louis MARINI, Quincy, Mass.—Realizing 
your work at the Colmar Press is representa- 
tive of the best on everyday items such as 
are done on small job presses, we are reluc- 
tant to point to a fault in the otherwise very 
attractive “Heritage and Opportunity” book- 
let. We must, however, as the error is one 
quite often committed. First, though, a word 
about the color of the heavy cover on which 
the error (in design) was made. The hue is 
among our favorites, a terra cotta, essential- 
ly a deep, dull orange. It is not only agree- 
able, but has the quality of being bright 


nity,” longest of the three, is in very large 
caps of the same roman style as the second 
line. The three lines practically flush left are 
too tightly spaced considering the large 
amount of white space elsewhere and the 
ensemble demonstrates, in reverse, the merit 
of having the longest line of a group at or 
near the top for the sake of balance. More 
serious is the violation of shape harmony in 
the combination of types. Goudy Text, like 
all Old English or truly Gothic types, is es- 
sentially condensed and tight-fitting. Of nor- 
mal shape, the roman caps are proportion- 
ately much wider and have an open effect. 
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more obvious. With the ornament seeming to 
be in mid-air—even not to belong—we have 
a clear case of the “swollen cheek.” 

The rearrangement in the center is sym- 
metrical as far as type display may be. What 
is at the right of central axis is a repeat of 
what’s on the left reversed. Never displeas- 
ing, symmetry is criticized as being “static.” 

Our keynote is that a desirable modicum 
of action is to be achieved within a relatively 
pleasing nonsymmetrical outline, a pattern 
of grace and some significance. Compared 
with original, our second rearrangement (in 
the third column) should make all crystal 
clear. Its shape is definitely that of the right- 
hand half of the symmetrical layout. 
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without being ostentatious like red or yellow. 
We recommend a wider use of it. On this 
background the title appears in a panel of 
rules, thinner at the top and bottom than 
along the left. The horizontal rules bleed off 
the page on the right. Finish is added by a 
band of a decorative border at the bottom 
of the panel. An incidental fault is that the 
panel is too small, making for less space 
around the type inside the panel than be- 
tween the lines of type. The line “Heritage” 
is in Goudy Text with an oversize missal ini- 
tial beginning it. The second line, “and,” a 
so-called catch-line connecting but unimpor- 
tant, appears in comparatively very small 
roman caps, while the third line “Opportu- 


Therefore, when roman caps are combined 
with any types of the mode of Goudy Text, 
the size should be quite a bit smaller to com- 
pensate for the difference in shape. Inciden- 
tally, the missal “H” is too much like lower 
case for such prominent use. The most in- 
teresting piece in the lot is the cover, “Ara- 
bian Nights,” in a most unusual blue on 
black which will soon be shown here. 


English Calendars Are Different 
JARROLD PRINTING Co., Norwich, England. 
—Your calendar would be considered a 
novelty on this side of the Atlantic but it 
does suggest what printers in North America 
might do to get special attention for their 
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own calendars. The process color illus- 
tration within a two-pica border of 
orange bled off all around is printed 
on coated white paper and glued onto 
an 11142x13%-inch piece of heavy 
binders’ board. This is a mode unheard 
of in North America. It hangs more 
evenly and neatly than regular sheets 
of paper. The illustration is of the cor- 
ners of two houses with flowers at the 
doorways and in window boxes. The 
buildings are of a beautiful character- 
ful English style and rather subtly dec- 
orative. Your name is most inconspic- 
uous, appearing in reverse color in the 
border at bottom. What our folk are 
least likely to adopt is the calendar 
pad mounted in the lateral center at 
the bottom. There’s a 2x2'%-inch leaf 
of thin white paper for each day and 
date. The work is beautifully done, the 
presswork particularly so. 


An Idea Catches On 

ALUMNI OF FseT, INc. of New York 
City.—Lately, we've witnessed what 
might be figuratively described as a 
rash in using four circles, each in a 
different color, as the chief motif in 
stationery design. With a line curving 
around and between the different 
circles as on your label, operation of a 
rotary press is suggested. When the 
circles are printed in yellow, red, blue, 
and black, as is usual, the gimmick 
may be said to symbolize process color 
work. Even though in colors other 
than process, the vertical or staggered 
rows of circles constitute a potent eye- 
catcher and quite possibly suggest the 
printing craft. On yours, the colors, 
while not process, are related to them. 
They are a pastel-like lavender or vio- 
let, a very pale yellow, black, and a 
dull, quite light, blue tint, all in line. 
“Alumni,” in caps, shows in reverse 
color in a black circle on the label 








where the circle is big enough for the 
word to be read. We are not surprised 
your matched stationery scored in the 
continuing contest of the Gilbert Pa- 
per Co. We admire the label especial- 
ly. We feel that the letterhead would 
be improved if the name line were 
moved to the right, to within two picas 
of the small type with the four circles 
above. This would leave a sufficient 
margin to the left of the name and 
create an effect of better unity of the 
whole and also provide more infor- 
mality. Why didn’t you use the four 
circles on your envelope? It seers to 
this commentator that the omission of 
the circles on the envelope was a mis- 
take. The envelope is seen before the 
letterhead; the circles on the envelope 
would lift it from the pile. If the device 
is good on one, it is good on the other. 
Benefits from repetition can be great. 


“Bull’s-Eye’’ Heading Scores 
OscaR LEVENTHAL, TYPOGRAPHER, 
New York City.—It is known that a 
design motif repeated often enough 
will strengthen the impact of one’s ad- 
vertising and increase returns. The 
large orange circle in the upper left- 
hand corner of your monthly message 
to prospects, printed the short way on 
the obverse side of a government post 
card, is your device for gaining atten- 
tion and remembrance. Simple one- 
word heads such as “Planning” and 
“Equipment,” to mention two, in a 
large size are graphic and interest- 
arousing in themselves. These over- 
print the circle in part. The copy is 
also brief. In reference to the big circle, 
the complete setup is identical in issue 
after issue, we think to advantage be- 
cause of making repeated impressions. 
Constant drops of water will wear 
away the hardest stone. That repre- 
sents your strategy. Some will argue 
that to get attention it is necessary to 
change as a series progresses. That 
suggests getting in through the back 
door, or having to slip one across. Ob- 
viously, one could offer and represent 
a good product that way, but that big 
orange circle with the sharp headline 
in part overprinting has its strong 
points. As to typographic treatment, 
we have but one suggestion for im- 
provement. The block of text between 
the head and the signature group at 
the bottom crowds the right side of the 
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Striking label in black and light blue-gray, initials used with trade- 
mark intent. Reverse band could well be larger, reach center of “G” 
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Agency Lithograph Company 
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Postmaster If the enclosed touch of nostalgia canaot 


sender, Agency Lithograph 
Grand Avenue, Portiand 14, Oregon 











Unusual 6%4x5 “occasional” package label used in mailing the 
beautiful and more unusual calendar of the Agency Lithograph Co. in 
Portland, Ore., on which the now-wrecked Portland Hotel is pictured 
in full color. Since, as Lew Krumbein of Agency Litho writes, the 
beautiful gray basalt stone from England and chandeliers of famous 
hotel have given way to a parking area, “the calendar must have 
made terrific local impression, and many copies will be long treasured” 





THREE FEATHERS IN OUR HAT 








eS 


the January 1958 Peninsula Graphic Arts Association competition 
among all Peninsula printers. Yg These awards signify our 


high standard of quality printing. 


os 
ASN 


Ist Prizes for Excellence in Typographical Craftsmanship at 


e are happy to announce that we were awarded three 








Pages 1 and 3 of 614x3% folder of the Bourquin Printing Service in Palo Alto, 
Calif., on the original of which all rules forming hat except heavy one are in 


gray, feathers in hat and initial on page 3 being red. It is characteristic of much 
work by Algot Ringstrom, for years typographer at the Marchbanks Press, New York 
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Our color represents a novelty paper, one side (printed) sim- 
vlating wood grain. Although, compared with old press illus- 
tration and type for name, many of the elements are com- 
paratively new, over-all ornate treatment is reminiscent of 
“gay nineties,” and must have stirred keen interest. Bulletin 


of Los Angeles Craftsmen is among the best of International 








Share You 
Knowledge 


&% 


THE ROCHESTER CRAFTSMAN 


FEBRUARY 


1958 








Unusual and striking cover from the bulletin of local Craftsmen 
turned out in the composition and printing departments of 
the Rochester (N.Y.) Institute of Technology. The 5'x8-inch 
page is printed in black and orange on rough bright primrose 
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card too closely in relation to the compara- 
tively wide margin along the left. Proportion 
in the margins is not pleasing and there is no 
reason why all the elements of the form 
should be aligned along the right. The entire 
effect hits an important bull’s-eye. 


Select Right Copy For Display 

THE IpEAL Press, North Tiverton, R.1.— 
We have some very fixed principles govern- 
ing our judgment of typography. One of 
these is that typography’s most important 
quality is legibility and readability. The ob- 
servation is noted for the contemplation of 
all readers and doesn’t apply to the work 
you've sent. Of course, the type of most 
nearly perfect legibility—-whatever it may be 
—would become very dull indeed, and all 
printing with it, if that ideal were used for 
everything. There are compensations for less 
than ideal legibility in the potential of in- 
terest that are of great value if not carried 
too far. Type should always be the first con- 
sideration and should never be dominated 
by other elements of a design. That’s a sec- 
ond principle and it does apply to the front 
of the folder “Letterheads” in which you 
sample the item and other associated station- 
ery forms. We hesitate in the observation be- 
cause of the great amount of open space in 
the design. The one word of type isn’t buried 
by other elements. The proportionately 
greater weight of other elements does reduce 
the word’s importance. The color combina- 
tion of deep red and pink, the latter fortu- 
nately dominating, on the pale yellow stock 
is interesting and uncommon. Letterspacing 
weakens a line of type so we wonder why 
you didn’t set the word “Letterheads” in a 
larger size which, not letterspaced, could be 
accommodated in a line of the same length. 
Of the two styles of stationery, we much pre- 
fer the one featuring a conventionalized 
brayer illustration, but would improve this 
on the statement and the invoice by printing 
the comparatively heavy rules in gray like 
the brayer. Again you will see what might 
represent the frame is so prominent that the 
more important picture is overshadowed. 
You seem to be too prone to letterspacing. 
Considering the letterhead of the second 
style, our second choice, there’s monotony 
in the two panels in green over which “The 
Ideal Press” and “A Complete Printing Serv- 
ice” are printed in the same size. The name 
line is more important and deserves a larger 
panel for that reason as well as to achieve 
the desirable variety of antithesis of monot- 
ony. The whole design crowds the top of the 
sheet too closely. It lacks a pleasing outline 
because the last line and the second panel 
are aligned on the right with all the other 
elements much too loose. If the final address 
line were moved somewhat to the left, as 
well as the form dropped, then the effect 
would be improved. Your drawn trademark 
is crowded, possibly with fair reason if the 
size were to be much smaller in some uses. 
We don’t endorse giving the one word “de- 
sign” so much prominence in size over the 
others in the strong reverse color panel. 
Many will not know what you're driving at 
since design covers a multitude of things. Of 
the complete copy “Let us design your ideas 
and print them,” we would emphasize most 
the line “Your Ideas.” Folks naturally like 
having their own interest played up. 


Fresh Approach For Printing Sales 
AMPCO PRINTING Co., New York City.— 
Your series of six 11x8-inch folders printed 
by letterpress on heavy-weight Kromekote 
cover stock constitutes as unique, impres- 
sive and appealing self-promotion for a print- 
ing house as we've ever seen. Everything 
about them from the slant of appeal to the 
strikingly modern design and typography, 
shouts NEW. Designer Bill Sokol and writer 
Mark Senigo deserve craft “Oscars” for their 
brilliant work. You deserve another for as 
fine presswork as one can find. We couldn't 
miss noting that the theme of “Magic” and 
its application to the art of fine printing runs 





reflections 
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This striking 3'2x8'2 cover from one of the most con 
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sistently fine printing house magazines—that of the 
E. F. Schmidt Co., in Milwaukee, exemplifies a slogan 
“Make it big and 


keep it simple.’ Color on original, as here, is yellow 


we coined, and unblushingly, it’s -— 


through the series. Since so much promotion 
of printers has no theme to add interest and 
make points impressive, the best we can do 
in our space is to sketch salient features in 
the hope of stirring others to depart from the 
time-worn “We do fine printing” slant and 
think up something more original and ap- 
pealing for themselves. Across the center of 
one page from edge to edge, “Now you see 
it” appears in two-inch extra-bold block 
caps. The solidity of the letters, appearing 
mostly in black, is broken here and there by 
flecks of varied size and shape in pale yel- 
low. The treatment adds interest and bright- 
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HILE IT SEEMS THE 


holiday 


remark 


season brings more laudatory 
than ordinarily, there’s such 
incerity in the following quotation, we 
just had to pass it on: “For more years 
than I like to look back on, we've found 
much to be grateful for in the QuALITY 
More 


especially, we are much impressed with 


WRIGHTSON CRAFTSMANSHIP 


and everlastingly grateful for your con 
tinuing personal interest in our problems 
regardless of size or seeming importance 


It's a proper time to say a simple ‘THANK 
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To circumvent the commonplace and brighten it up, a 
rather light blue is used on the original 3%4x5'2-inch 


mailing card along with yellow as is shown above 


ens the letters quite noticeably. The complete 
inside spread is printed solid in a deep bronze 
blue, representing the magician’s “Now, you 
don’t see it.”” Almost two-thirds of the fourth 
page is framed by a heavy black border 
simulating bearers put around forms to be 
electrotyped. In the center of this are varied 
shapes in yellow breaking the solidity of 
type, mixed together to make an ornament. 
The text in the section to the right reads in 
part, “Good printing is the art of the in- 
visible. It demands a skill in blending and 
combining unobtrusively all the complex 
techniques and materials of the craft. And 
the finished result calls attention only to it- 
self, to its own personality and character... 
and to none of its components.” The rest of 
the copy is where you quote an old favorite 
among high school orations, “Hitch Your 
Wagon to a Star.” On another folder, the 
title “When a surprise is not” appears in re- 
verse color against the red. The line is close 
to the top edge of the page. The red is 
broken otherwise only for a square ornamen- 
tal device in several colors at the lateral center 
near the bottom. The colorful illustration of a 
jack-in-the-box is alone on page three. The 
text is in a vertical group near the fold and the 
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Business card of Portland (Ore.) printing house, key 
elements of which are repeated on all stationery items, 
is a sound, sure way to impress company name upon 
prospects effectively, less likely if not impossible when 
there is no such design relationship. The same color, 
yellow simulating gold, is also consistently employed 


bottom of page two. Here the opening text 
reads “Surprise is the unexpected, the un- 
anticipated . coming upon us with no 
warning. Yet the expected can have elements 
of surprise. This is one of the pleasures a 
superior printer is able to give us.” We regret 
that so much must be left to the imagination 
of our readers, but if this piece stimulates 
some to do something such as you have done, 
then we shall have done a job, too. 


Proportions Of Type Discussed 

T. C. Printers, Benton Harbor, Mich.— 
Despite a dislike of considerable letterspac- 
ing of condensed type, we consider the 
matched stationery of the T-M Corp. excel- 
lent. Its merit is the result of the impressive, 
though simple design of the whole and colors 
used; brown for type and pale green for the 
square trademark which is both significant 
and impressive. Despite the strength of the 
device in comparison with the type, it doesn’t 
dominate unduly and the beautiful hue 
brightens the complete effect in a most satis- 
fying way. In turn, the brown, where most 
would employ black, emphasizes a growing 
practice which is all to the good except 
where very small and/or light-toned types 
are used and the greater contrast of black 
against white paper is essential for readabil- 
ity. Since condensed and extra-condensed 
types were devised to conserve space lateral- 
ly, it seems inconsistent to space letters no- 
ticeably apart, as in the main line of the 
letterhead and the envelope. Spotty effects 
such as are produced by extreme letterspac- 
ing are not eye-pleasing. Since the design 
allows ample space, we suggest that a larger 
type of lighter tone (weight) requiring less 
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Illustration by Gateway Studios, Pittsburgh, is largely re- 
sponsible for characterful, striking, and appropriate cover 
of local Craftsmen club’s Christmas bulletin, on original of 
which emblem is in third color, blue, with yellow as in re- 
production. Type is shown proportionately larger than original 





portfolios 


Sanginiti's 
207 E. Market St. 


PORTEDLIOS 
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Announcement, twice folded, promoting show of seven ‘Best of Industry Direct Mail Campaigns” portfolios. Opened by 
drawing top—end marked on right by base of “’Portfolios’’ line—to left, two sections not shown in reproduction give fea- 
tures of meeting with “see” and “hear” display in reverse-color panels like “at. Color on original, as here, is yellow 


spacing between letters would be better. 
Printed in brown, the name line could not 
be over-ostentatious. Condensed types were 
originally devised for newspaper headlines 
to get maximum character count in relation 
to height. Years ago practically every news- 
paper used such condensed block types for 
headings. If you should survey newspapers’ 
winning cups and other awards in contests 
like that conducted annually by the N. W. 
Ayer advertising agency, you’d see most of 
the winners have given up such condensed 
types, even though newspaper columns have 
narrowed. Some of the winners employ Bo- 
doni Bold which is not a thin face. There is 
a reason for this. The proportions of letters 
(relation of width to height) in part deter- 
mine appearance. Regular Bodoni has been 
proclaimed the best proportioned style. 





COLORTONE 
2412-24 17TH ST., WLW. © WASHINGTON 9, D.C 
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Impressed often enough on printed matter sent to prospects, 
a single letter functions as the trademark, is a constant re- 
minder of the advertiser, With “C” so large on original label, 
other copy is overshadowed; our yellow of weaker tone is better 
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Ideas From Australian Calendar 
SPECIALTY Press, Melbourne, Australia. 
—Like others received from lands beyond 
the seas, your calendar for 1958 is different 
from those of American patterns. Because of 
its esthetic and production excellence we 
are impelied to break precedent and direct 
attention to its interesting and different fea- 
tures. The front, aside from a pad of month- 
ly leaves, is printed on a sheet of fine quality 
gloss-coated paper glued over 8-ply binders’ 
board of approximately 17x24 inches. Fea- 
tured on the front is a 13x11-inch process- 





chas. w. miller co. 


OFFSET PRINTING + LITHOGRAPHING 


90 CUSTER AVENUE + EVANSTON ILLINOIS 
UNiversity 47065 





BOB EBY 








On original card only “Miller” of main line is in 
black; remainder is in light gray. Advocates of scrap- 
ping the cap alphabet would have a point in saying use 
of caps to begin words appearing in gray would disturb 
pattern of line, which it would. Pattern, though, is but 
one factor in design, by no means the most important 


color halftone illustration of a beautiful rose, 
red and yellow predominating, set against a 
very dark background. The craftsmanship of 
your engraver and pressman vie with the 
best. It was smart to print your name, which 
appears in large and bold brush script just 
below the picture, in the rather neutral dull 
olive because in black it would be too strong 
and might detract from the picture. A sec- 
ond line, “color” and “printers” in process 
blue flanking your work mark in red and 
gold, appears just above the pad of monthly 





~*4_N a recent issue of N. E. Printer & Lithog- 
rapher, Jim Sheldon, writing under the heading of 
“For the Small Shop Owner,” presents 26 ABC’s on 
what it takes to build a successful business. They are 
all extremely good and four will well bear repeating: 


Customers . . . without whom there would 
{} be ne business; customers whese needs we 
will serve attentively. 


A consistent, regular direct mail campaign 
te aid sales policy. 


The ability te inspire teamwork in your plant, 
3) se all are working te produce the finest in the 
shortest time. 
ne ay Be sure to take advantage of the facilities that 

th many goed trade plants offer. 

As a trade plant we will be pleased to serve your type- 
setting needs in an efficient and economical manner. 


CECIL H. WRIGHTSON, Inc 


74 India Street, Boston 10 HAncock 6-1150 


typesetting service 











Copy for little cards, which do complete job of sell- 
ing for Boston typographer named on one above, is 
invariably as well worth reading as looking at, one 
above particularly so. The creator is Frank Lightbown 
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you: So...? 
us 
you: And...? 
US: 
YOU: Agreed, so...? 
us: So...call us in, of course... 





: What's with all the odd characters up above? 


us: Those are each and every one a noted type designer's version of the English cap A. 


s: You thereby obtain a limited idea of the terrific variations extant in tone, weight 


and style among literally thousands of type faces available to modern advertisers. 


: Considering the practically unlimited choice of style and possible combinations of 
styles, don't you think talent of highest order is required in order to choose and use 


just those type faces likely to convey most effectiv ely your printed message 


Telephone JAckson 2 - 3306 


HIGGINS-MARTHUR (Ompany 
Advertising ‘Typographers - Printers - Offset Lithographers 
Calligraphic Lettering 
302 HAYDEN sTREET %” ATLANTA 13- GeorGIA 
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Back of four-page letter-size house organ of Higgins-McArthur Co., fine printers of Atlanta, regularly offers in- 
fluential copy, aim of which is to sell its readers on the benefits of fine printing and to go to H.-McA. to get it. 
The point here is that it requires skilled craftsmen to use each of so many widely different styles as represent- 
ed by the capitals “A” as and for which it should be employed. Original is in deep green and red on green tint 


calendars. The type used for these leaves, 
like the lettering of the name, is up to date, 
smartly modern and characterful. We men- 
tion this because it is unusual. Too many 
printers in this country continue to employ 
the stock pads done with old-fashioned block 
types. Our only adverse criticism of the front 
of your calendar is the use of the extra-con- 
densed Bodoni-like type for the line below 
the calendar giving your address and tele- 
phone number. Since this thin type is quite 
widely letterspaced, to a great disadvantage 
esthetically, the line would have been better 
in the roman of the style used instead of the 
italic for the calendars. If this were done the 
harmony would be improved and the line 
made more readable. Letterspacing, if at all 
wide, slows up reading, as does all-cap com- 
position. We all but forgot to mention that 
there is a delicate yellow tint back of the 
type on the calendar blocks marking the 
leaves and breaking the monotony of such a 


wide expanse of white space which would 
otherwise exist. Aside from the heavy mount, 
the feature contrasting with practice here is 
the printing of postal information, dates of 
holidays, and such material on the back. It 
may be turned to when desired because the 
piece is hung from a generous loop of cord. 
We salute you on a fine piece of work. 





MY FARBER 

AND ASSOCIATES 

447 80. ROBERTSON BLVD. 
BEVERLY MILLS, CALIF. 


CR. 64-6886 











Ingenious yet simple use of rules is made to form ini- 
tials of name, Hy Farber, on this business card. Type is 
here proportionately somewhat larger than on original 
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On Making More Of Good Idea 


SOUTHARD PRINTING Co. of Columbus, 
Ohio.—Your direct advertising promotions 
look good to us. Intriguing, interesting, and 
convincing copy is presented in small pieces, 
blotters and folders. They are all of the same 
general size and when closed with two folds 
they fit in the #10 envelope you use and 
form letters on your especially interesting 
letterhead sheet. They seem sure to bring 
good business at low cost your way. Your 
letterhead with the name of your company 
in three short lines, is set flush left and is 





> MASONRY CONTRACTOR 
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eae Gene Nelson 

- COTTAGE GROVE, OREGON 
UMM noure 1, BOX 324 

MBs ; 

oe Telephones: WHitney 2-3226, 2-5877 











Creative talent at Bob Karch’s Yellow Breeches Press, 
Dillsburg, Pa., is disclosed by above business card. 


The color on the original is, of course, the proper red 


spotted near the right side of the sheet. A 
long line of sans serif below gives your ad- 
dress and telephone number. It is unusual, 
what with short brush strokes in orange, gray 
and blue, respectively, back of the starting 
letters of each word. Why not print long 
brush strokes back of the three complete 
short lines next time? To suggest color print- 
ing why don’t you use yellow, red, and blue 
for the significance they have? Rather than 
comment on the two folders which are han- 
dled very effectively, we prefer to quote dis- 
play titles which we consider have effective 
appeal in connection with printing. “Every- 
one knows you've got to keep the heat on to 
keep the coffee hot,” appears on the front of 
one, illustrated by a characterful illustration 
of a common pot over a flame. This is in 
black and red and grips the reader’s interest. 
This, with the text on the inside makes a 
strong case for continuous advertising. On 
the front of another we read “A True Bar- 





gain” in the larger type, followed by “seldom 
bears the lowest price tag.” We think it’s a 
good lead to the inside where a similarly 
strong case is made for quality printing on 
the basis that returns will be so much greater 
the additional cost will amount to a fine in- 
vestment. On the blotter, “The reason oppor- 
tunity isn’t recognized . . . it goes around 
disguised as work most of the time,” no sell- 
ing points appear. One’s interest in the state- 
ment is assumed to get the reader’s attention 
to your name, address, and telephone num- 
ber in small type in the lower-left corner of 
the piece. We consider the copy is in type 
both too light and small. We'd give it the 
billboard treatment. 


Benefits Of Close Spacing Cited 
WINDSOR Press, Wellesley Hills, Mass.— 
Your house magazine, “The Right Hand,” 
approximately 5x7 inches in size, is of an 
interesting and lively makeup. The content 
seems altogether in keeping with the title. It 
is so good with respect to major features that 
comparatively minor faults stand out and 
seem worse than they really are. You space 
words too widely in the text as well as in 
the display lines. We note that in line after 
line of the text composition, a syllable or 
even a complete word could have been car- 
ried back from the one following. The major 
benefit of close and proper spacing is not in 
the great amount of copy it is possible to 
cram into a space. Perhaps this is compara- 
tively unimportant when there’s so little to 
criticize in your publication. Composition 
with more than necessary spacing between 
words looks spotty, is of uneven color, and 
tends to emphasize those unsightly areas of 
white space that are evident when there are 
breaks between words in several lines fol- 
lowing at about the same point. All the space 
necessary between words is just enough to 
definitely set them apart and no more. Too 
many machine operators and some trade 
compositors are more interested in a long 
string of words than in good composition 
and they avoid thin spacebands for that rea- 
son. Considering the delicacy of the beauti- 
ful cursive type used for the heads over the 
text, we feel that it should be one size larger, 
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Credit Rochester (N.Y.) Institute’s typographic and art departments for this bulletin cover of the local Craftsmen 








A GIRL is one of the two nicest things that happen to people, (boys 
ore the other). They ore born with o little bit of angel-shine about 
them ond though it weors thin sometimes, there is always enough left 
to lasso your heart. 

A litte girl can be sweeter (and badder) oftener thon anyone else 
in the world. She con jitter around, and stomp, and moke funny noises 
thot frozzle your nerves, yet just when you open your mouth, she stonds 
there demure with thet speciol look in her eyes. A girl is innocence 
playing in the mud, Beauty standing on her head, ond Motherhood drag- 
ging o doll by the foot. 

A little girt likes new shoes, party dresses, small animals, dolls, moke 
believe, ice cream, going visiting, and her big brother. She is loudest 
when you are thinking, the prettiest when she hos provoked you, the 
busiest ot bed time, the quietest when you want to show her off. ond the 
most flirtatious when she absolutely must not get the best of you again. 

Whe else con cause you more grief, joy, irritation, sctisfoction, 
emborrassment, and genuine delight? She can muss up your home, your 
heir, and your dignity — then just when your patience is ready to crock, 
her sunshine peeks through and you've lost agoin. 

Yes, she's juct o noisey bundie of mischief. But when your dreoms 
tumble down and you've only the shattered pieces, she con mend them 
like new when she climbs on your knee ond whispers, "I love you best 
of off t” 










ANNOUNCING THE ARRIVAL OF. . . \ 
TINA MARIE NANTKA. \ 


BORN AT 10-08 A.M, — NOVEMBER 26, 1957 
WEIGHED 7 Ibs., 9 02. 
PARENTS: WILLIE & TOM NANTKA 


“and me too — I'm her brother” 
TOMMY 


Now and then, for periods, we've been surprised over an un- 
expected number of readers asking for birth announcement 
ideas. Original of French-style folder, front and spread shown, 
is worth consideration on two counts: copy and coloration. 
Printing on rough, soft pink paper is in a stronger pink 
and gray, the latter contributing to the proper daintiness of 
effect. Credit proud father, Thomas A. Nantka of Buffalo 


especially if the most is to be made of the 
lively appearance effected by the makeup. 
Subheads are one thing, those over articles 
are something else. They should have a com- 
manding appearance. The title, “The Right 
Hand,” at the opening of the front cover 
doesn’t stand out like it should, as printed in 
a very deep green-violet over a print of a 
halftone in black. Adequate contrast for 
clarity is lacking; the line should really have 
been reversed in the halftone to show white. 
Among other items, we’re intrigued by the 
announcement, “Tranquilizer for the Print- 
ing Buyer,” atop the head of which, within 
a die-cut round hole, an aspirin tablet is af- 
fixed with transparent gummed tape. 
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Where Does Flexography Stand In Today’s Market? 


@ Today flexographers do what was thought impossible ten years ago 


@ What influence did the American housewife have on flexography? 


@ Here is what the industry is doing to produce more quality printing 


By Harry A. Nash* 


I admit that I’m biased in favor of the 
flexographic industry. Its brief history is 
substantial. Its footing is solid. Its future 
is beyond imagination. I say this because 
we are doing today what was considered 
impossible only a decade ago. 

Some of this growth, we know, was at 
the expense of the other printing proc- 
esses. If it’s any con- 
solation to you in 
the letterpress, off- 
set or lithographic 
fields, we are trying 
to emulate with 
flexography the 
standards of quality 
printing that you 
have set before us. 
We are close to it. 
Do you wonder 
how flexography 
came into being in the first place? Perhaps 
it can be said that it was a backing-up pro- 
cess caused first of all by the revolutioniz- 
ing of consumer marketing. Some of you 
may recall the day when we went to the 
grocer and many of our purchases were 
taken from the cracker barrel or the dairy 
tub; even the pound of coffee was dipped 
from a sack before it was weighed, 
ground and put into a brown paper bag. 

The coming of the supermarket was in- 
strumental in changing marketing views 
from bulk packing to the individual pack- 
age. Because the manufacturer wanted 
Mrs. Jones to select his product rather 
than his competitor’s, it was essential that 
the individual package be attractive. 

Inevitably, the brown paper bag had to 
be discarded. The consumer wanted to see 
what he was purchasing, and there was a 
decided lift in the packager’s heart when 


Harry A. Nash 


*This article was adapted from a speech by 
Harry Nash of General Printing Ink Co., division 
of Sun Chemical Corp., Long Island, N.Y., pre- 
sented to the Newark Printing House Craftsmen 
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cellophane was first introduced as a pack- 
aging material. Obviously, the transparent 
packaging material in itself was only half 
the story. The other half was the necessity 
of product identification and decor of 
design. When this problem backed up 
from the consumer to the supermarket 
and then to the packaging house, it ended 
in the printing industry's lap. 

We all know from experience that flex- 
ography was proved the practical answer. 
This solution was arrived at because (1) 
oil inks could not be found to accomplish 
the job, whereas the quick-drying liquid 
inks were the technical answer, and (2) 
the job-cost factor made flexography more 
desirable. 

Early flexographic standards were very 
poor but, nevertheless, acceptable. The 
equipment was primitive. Our first presses 
ran 100 feet per minute on two- or pos- 
sibly three-color presses. However, since 
more and more demands were constantly 
being made to improve the quality of the 
print, we gradually found a way to make 
these improvements. 


Other Films Suit Flexography 

Other films came on the market, and 
these, too, were happily marriageable to 
flexography. The best figures that are 
available indicate that close to $1-billion 
was spent in 1940 for paper, board and 
film containers as packaging materials. 
Today that figure is five billion dollars. 
The exact tonnage using flexography and 
gravure is unknown, but it is substantial. 
The average increase across the board was 
24 per cent, with total growth ranging 
from a minimum of 400 per cent on some 
packaging materials to 600 per cent, and 
even 1,000 per cent on others. Next year’s 
prediction is 30 per cent more. 

I would say this is a pretty healthy con- 
dition when you consider that today flex- 
ography and gravure are being used on 
materials for frozen food, candy bars, gum 
wrappers, biscuits, cheeses and dairy prod- 
ucts, ice cream, vegetables and fruits, 


meats and sausages, baking mixes, bread, 
box coverings, tissue and crepe papers, gift 
wrappings, decorative laminates (for- 
mica), paper cups and plates, adhesive 
tapes, shelving and display papers and 
boards, cigarettes, and many others. 
Now, in most other forms of endeavor 
such as engineering, medicine, etc., formal 
education is available and personnel enter 
such fields with good, substantial back- 
grounds. Such is not the case in flexogra- 
phy. Yet, in spite of the fact that none of 
us could get any formal schooling, in spite 
of the nonexistence of any textbooks on 
flexography, and in spite of countless dol- 
lars going down the drain due to our fail- 
ures, we did get the jobs delivered and 
somehow or other did find the time to 
keep pace and make improvements. Today 
three- or four-color jobs are common. 


Press Speeds Increase 

In fact, it was not too long ago that we 
first heard that someone had a press that 
would run, not at 100 feet a minute but 
250 feet per minute; and then a four-color 
press that would run 500 feet per minute 
was rumored. The presses being built to- 
day run 600 feet and more per minute. 

The improvements exceed our wildest 
dreams. Automatic roll changers, which 
preclude the necessity of stopping a press 
when changing rolls, are available. The 
better presses of today have electric-eye 
registration and web-scanning devices 
which enable the operator to see a station- 
ary print even though the web is traveling 
at high speed. It soon became apparent 
that print quality was dependent upon 
maintaining a constant viscosity of the 
ink, so it was only natural that better vis- 
cosity controls were also adapted. 

For the past few years, the leaders in 
the flexographic industry have known 
that their medium was very good for solid 
colors and line work, but a way had to be 
found to do tone graduation. This is a 
difficult hurdle to surmount when you are 
working with flexible rubber plates and 
liquid inks which have a tendency to dry 
and fill in screen areas. But a few of our 
leading plate and ink companies pooled 
their resources and, through research and 
development, finally came up with an 
answer. 
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The next logical step was to determine 
whether flexography would be suitable for 
four-color process printing. Here is what 
we can do today but, again, this shows 
only what can be done. It is not the rule 
but rather the exception. The point that | 
want to make is that very few of us be- 
lieved it would be possible at all! If most 
of us had been asked: “Do you think that 
flexography could be used for publication 
work?” there would have been relatively 
few optimistic predictions. Yet, books can 
be printed by flexography. 

In addition to the straight flexographic 
press and the straight gravure press, we 
also have acombination flexo-gravure 
press with one or more stations either 
flexographic or gravure. What is the ad- 
vantage of this? First, for the economy in 
inserting a flexographic imprint change 
(rubber plate). Second, for the special ef- 
fects where fine tone shading (gravure) is 
desired with the bold colors of flexogra- 
phy. I'd also like to point out briefly that, 
except for long runs, flexography is the 
cheaper process of the two. 

We are known to be a very strong 
young industry, and, like all youngsters, 
we have not been without our hardships 
and nightmares. In a sense, flexography 
can be considered a huge dragon. It will 
work for you if you maintain strict control 
of the tether. The moment you relax con- 
trol, however, it can turn on you and 
eat you up with its inconsistencies. 

It has been a highly skilled operation, 
and I personally feel that Houdini would 
have been welcome in many a flexograph- 
ic plant. But lacking Houdini’s powers, 
our printers have to manifest skill in the 
juggling of inconstants. For example, they 
not only have to know how to manipulate 
the press, but they have to be familiar with 
ink chemistry—if not the pressman, then 
certainly some one else in the plant. 


Flexographic Ink Not Readymade 

Flexographic inks are not usually 
readymade. They have to be altered con- 
siderably to meet various pressroom con- 
ditions. Control, therefore, has to be con- 
siderably stricter than in other printing 
operations or else undesirable wanderings 
from standards will result. Flexographic 
printing stocks are very much more varied 
than those used in other printing proc- 
esses. We use foil, cellophane, Mylar, Sar- 
an, polyethylene, pliofilm, kraft, sulphite, 
glassine and others. Tensile and bursting 
strength, caliper uniformity, moisture 
content, surface treatment, greaseproof- 
ness, acidity, toxicity and odors of print- 
ing materials and inks, and the drying rate 
of inks (measured in seconds rather than 
hours) all play a large part in whether or 
not we stay out of trouble. And, remem- 
ber, we are printing from 25,000 to 50,- 
000 impressions and up per hour. 

In addition to the standards that must 
ever be maintained on the press, there are 
other considerations. In many instances 





our prints must undergo additional con- 
version operations. And, believe me, they 
have some “beauts” when it comes to some 
forms of laminating, creping and impreg- 
nating. I call them “diabolic, mutilating” 
operations. 

One of my pet examples is the taking 
of rolls of printed material, immersing 
them in a tube of heated chemicals, 98 
per cent saturated, then drawing them 
over a roller against which there is a knife 
scraping the bare surface of the print as 
it passes through. Just for good measure, 
it may be subjected immediately afterward 
to a temperature of 300 degrees or higher 
under a surface pressure of 280 pounds 
per square inch. That is almost exactly 


Conveyor System Eases 
Screen Printing Problem 


An overhead conveyor system is now 
being used successfully in the screen print- 
ing department of a west coast technical 
placarding firm. The overhead conveyor 
system was selected by Tech-Graphic, Inc. 
of Burbank, Calif. The firm is engaged in 
marking varied electronic instruments. 

The conveyor was selected by Tech- 
Graphic to facilitate handling between 
silk screening, oven baking and shipping. 
After work is screen printed, it is loaded 
on the conveyor that runs directly over the 
inspection table. After inspection it pro- 
ceeds automatically to an infrared drying 
oven. The conveyor system also moves 
through the oven to the shipping depart- 
ment where finished parts are deposited 
on the wrapping table, thus eliminating 
the use of shop cars. The conveyor is hung 
from the ceiling, eliminating all obstruct- 
ing floor supports. 

The conveyor system makes tight turns, 
climbs and dips sharply, and can run al- 
most anywhere in the plant. Any combina- 
tion of turns is possible by joining the 
horizontal, the vertical-up and vertical- 
down curves. The ability to negotiate 16- 
inch radius curves also contributes greatly 
to the system's adaptability. 


West coast technical placarding firm uses an overhead conveyor to carry materials along work line 
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the same thing as soaking a thin paper 
napkin—really soaking it—and then ask- 
ing a Notre Dame tackle weighing 280 
pounds to step on the bare print while 
suffering with a 300-degree hotfoot. The 
printed job has to stand up under these 
conditions or our customer will howl like 
a banshee if any of the ink film transfers. 
Happily, our printed jobs can undergo 
sterilization, or can be subjected to freez- 
ing temperatures, without breaking down. 

There are many other peculiar, or par- 
ticular, problems that have appeared 
through the years, but the examples I have 
just given you should indicate how thor- 
oughly we delve into each one of them 
until we have it licked. 

The good printer has learned from ex- 
perience that what he does in his plant is 
just as much a controlling factor as what 
the paper, plate, press or ink companies do 
in their plants. I don’t think that any of us 
who were involved with the final product 
would go looking for trouble, but the 
printer himself knows how often he has 
to adjust his procedures to meet different 
pressroom conditions. 


Weatherman Similar To Printer 

I have often thought that the printer 
and the weatherman have a great deal in 
common. They both have mechanical 
equipment with which to work. They both 
have past performance records to guide 
them. They both try for perfection in their 
work, and they both use a very large 
amount of guesswork. When their results 
are found to be wrong, it is not the fault of 
their equipment as much as it is the judg- 
ment of the man who did the guessing. 
Yet, each knows he will never get any re- 
sults at all unless he does use some guess- 
work. They must face this reality every 
day. 

And so it is with flexography. Today 
there is less guesswork, less error. Our ad- 
vancement will be in the standardization 
of procedures to remove some of our vari- 
ables in order that we can become more 
exacting. Flexography cannot be held 


back. 


















THE COMPOSING ROOM 


By Alexander Lawson 


Typesetting Contests Produced High-Speed Records 


@ Newspaper printers once issued challenges to select typesetting champions 


@ Book publishers used to offer prizes for the most type set in one day 


@ Here are the facts on some of the more famous contests held years ago 


A popular subject for discussion when- 
ever a group of older compositors get to- 
gether to reminisce is the accomplish- 
ments of the “swifts,” those comps who 
excelled in the rapid setting of type by 
hand. Almost everyone seems to recall 
having seen or known a comp who could 
“really set a stickful.” 

The modern compositor listens to such 
stories rather wistfully, not sure whether 
he is listening to a local session of the Tall 
Story Club, or whether there really were 
such giants in the composing room not so 
very long ago. Actually, the records main- 
tain that the old boys were as good as their 
“press.” 


IP Reports On Early Contest 

An item in THE INLAND PRINTER for 
April, 1884, stated that on March 11, 
1884, Mr. McCann of the New York Her- 
ald challenged George Arensburg of the 
New York Times to a contest in setting 
type for the championship of the United 
States. Mr. McCann set 87 lines of Min- 
ion, or 2,088 ems, which “showed in 
proof good spacing.” Arensburg set 2,064 
ems. Mr. McCann’s stint was called at the 
time, “a feat never equalled since Guten- 
berg invented the ‘art preservative!’ ” 
Since Minion is only a 7-point face, most 
of today’s comps would agree. 

Mr. Arensburg was no newcomer to 
this art of fast typesetting, having estab- 
lished similar records for a number of 
years, hence placing himself in a position 
to be challenged by Mr. McCann. Such 
competitions occurred frequently, particu- 
larly among newspaper printers. All of 
the comps of one paper would put up 
their best man and back him with bets and 
beer. These trials were all very carefully 
judged by competent printers equipped 
with stop watches. Naturally, there were 
plenty of spectators in attendance. 

At one time the interest in typesetting 
competitions was so intense that some 
book publishers would offer prizes for the 
most type set in one day. As only the win- 
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ning comps would receive prizes, this 
stunt aided the rapid composition of books 
and kept the hour cost at a low point. 

Every section of the country boasted 
about having the fastest comp. In Phila- 
deiphia during the 1860's Jack Fasey was 
considered to be the leading swift in the 
city and “possibly in the United States.” 
Mr. Fasey, in his prime, considered 1,700 
ems of Nonpareil (6-point) per hour an 
easy task. In California the Sacramento 
Union claimed to have, in proportion to 
the number of men employed, more rapid 
compositors than any other office in the 
country. 

A typesetting match in Toledo brought 
together George Barber of Cincinnati and 
C. C. Wall of Toledo. Wall set 4,288 ems 
of Nonpareil in 2 hours and 40 minutes, 
while Barber set 4,054 ems. A race be- 
tween two compositors, A. J. Kenny of the 
City Press of lowa City, Ia., and O. B. Bell 
of the Nonpareil of Council Bluffs, Ia., re- 
sulted in each of them setting 4,000 ems 
solid Bourgeois (9-point) in two hours. 
Printers in upstate Rochester, N.Y., tout- 
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ed one Carlos Comens, who frequently 
set up sheriff's sales containing about 1,- 
000 ems of Nonpareil in 20 minutes. 
Many of the records were for stints 
which were of short duration, but from 
time to time there were feats by comps 
who had the stamina to continue for long 
periods at high rates of production. On 
Nov. 5, 1870, the Associated Press car- 
ried a dispatch from Chicago which 
stated: “Andrew McCartney, compositor 
in the Evening Post office, for six days 
ending yesterday, composed and corrected 
95,600 ems. In four of these days he 
worked six hours and a half; the other two 
days, seven hours cach. He thus achieved 
the extraordinary feat of setting 95,600 
ems in forty hours without any extra fat.” 


Endurance Contest Held 

In 1845 another iron man, John J. 
Hand, of the American Republican of 
New York, undertook a wager to set up 
32,000 ems of solid Minion in 24 hours. 
It was recorded that he lost the bet by 32 
ems! Another comp from this same office 
set 25,500 ems in 20 hours and 28 min- 
utes without a moment's rest. George 
Dawson, an apprentice with a Rochester, 
N.Y., paper, set 22,022 ems of solid 
Brevier in 13 hours, an indication that not 
all of the swifts had long experience. 

The New England area also had _ its 
champion typesetters. In 1858 Bill Mink 
of the Pittsfield (Mass.) Eagle set 10,046 
ems of solid Minion in 4 hours and 45 
minutes. It was reported that in 1853 in 
the office of the Portsmouth Tribune 
Charles McDonnell set 8,240 ems in four 
hours, or 2,060 ems per hour. 

Probably the record for speed typeset- 
ting was established by Alex Duguid of 
the Cincinnati Enquirer at an exhibition 
in Philadelphia on March 27, 1886. 
Duguid set 3,416 ems of Nonpareil in 
one hour and a half. The measure was 28 
body ems. During the same exhibition 
Bill Barnes of the New York World set 
1,635 ems in an hour, blindfolded. In the 
proof of this “take” it was reported that 
only three transpositions occurred. Barnes 
also set 1,821 ems with the lower case 
reversed. 

To the modern printer the feats of these 
hyperkinetic compositors are almost leg- 
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endary. Certainly, there is little chance to 
attain such stature today when most comps 
are primarily makeup men, many of 
whom rarely set a line of type smaller than 
24-point. The very idea of handsetting 
straight-matter in solid 6-point horrifies 
most of us—without even considering set- 
ting records for speed and accuracy! 

While all of these records are special 
stunts, the pre-machine compositor who 
was considered to be a good craftsman 
could generally produce about 1,500 ems 
of type per hour. Today, speed in compo- 
sition is relegated to the keyboard opera- 
tor, and there is little opportunity to meas- 
ure the compositor’s output. 

However, since pride of craftsmanship 
and ability are still requisites of the com- 
positor, it might be well to analyze the 
working procedures of the old-time swifts. 
All of the 19th century printing manuals 
listed, step by step, the correct method of 
“sticking” type. This information is still 
useful today, particularly since the empha- 
sis in present instructional material is in 
the area of machine composition. 


Encyclopedic Advice Offered 

The American Encyclopedia of Print- 
ing, published in 1871, provides a para- 
graph on speed typesetting: 

“A determination not to make any false 
motions, however fruitless it may first ap- 
pear, will in a day or week visibly increase 
the number of ems set; that is, by sighting 
the nick before the hand goes out to pick 
up the type, so that when it is taken by 
the thumb and forefinger, there need be 
no necessity for turning it around to see 
where the nick is, the arm meanwhile 
making a false or lost motion that would 
have sufficed to bring another type into 
the stick. These false motions not only 
consume time, but become chronic and 
increase in number and intensity, so that 
some men fairly shake themselves to 
pieces and set only probably five or six 
hundred ems an hour. We therefore con- 
sider an avoidance of false motions essen- 
tial to fast typesetting.” 

It might be added that the stick should 
be held in such a manner that it follows 
the right hand to each box in the case, 
thereby reducing the time needed to lift 
the letter to the stick. Since the action of 
placing the letter in the stick is auto- 
matic, the comp should be spotting the 
next letter to be picked up, thus keeping 
one letter ahead all the time. 

These are simple rules, but the comp 
who is concerned about his speed can re- 
view his working procedures and readily 
increase his output. 


Wilsolite Buys Brannon Co. 

The Wilsolite Corp., Goodyear print- 
ers’ supplies and matrix materials distrib- 
utor with head offices in Buffalo, N.Y., 
has purchased the Brannon Co. of Atlanta, 
Ga., which is now known as Wilsolite- 
Brannon Corp. 


Mr. Brewington will answer questions on machine problems. Write him in care of The Inland Printer 


Letters Cast Too High 

Q.—I am sending some slugs cast on 
our Model 8 machine from 10-point mats. 
In this letter I am enclosing two proofs 
of the same slugs, one a madeready proof 
from the finished job, and the other a 
rough proof pulled on a Vandercook 
proof press. 

Please note the bad print on the made- 
ready proof as compared with the seem- 
ingly clear print in rough proof. An anal- 
ysis and criticism of the problem will be 
appreciated. 


A.—Upon examining the proofs and 
slugs submitted, we note that some of 
the letters are low and do not show up in 
print. On rare occasions we sometimes find 
mats that are not punched deeply enough, 
but in this case we must eliminate the mats 
because the trouble is not confined to any 
particular letter. 

If some of the characters in the line 
cast higher on the slug than they should, 
the other letters will appear in print as 
being too low. 

There are several reasons why letters 
are cast higher than they should be. The 
depth of drive of Linotype mats is .043 
inch. Any accumulations on the face of 
the mold or on the casting edge of the 
mats will increase the depth of drive of 
the mats the exact amount of the accumu- 
lations on them. 

Probably the most common cause of 
this trouble, however, is a warped mold. 
If a mold is warped, there cannot be a 
perfect lockup. When the mold advances 
for the face-wise alignment, it may or may 
not level off the mats in the line in per- 
fect alignment. 

So if you assume that the adjusting 
plate in the first elevator head is perfectly 
straight, then the mold’s face must be 
convex or concave so that when the mold 
advances the mats intervening may not 
be aligned perfectly. Wherever the warp- 
age may be, the mats may vary in height 
according to amount of warpage. 


Distributor Box Mat Stoppage 

Q.—Where is the trouble generally 
found when a mat in the distributor box 
stops the distributor mechanism? 


A.—Most troubles can be traced to 
either the lift or distributor bar point. The 
point most often overlooked in the ad- 
justment of the lift is to see that it is 


squarely at right angles with the lifting 
face of the rails. The matrix lift lever 
often gets sprung and must be straight- 
ened with a pair of pliers. Make the lift 
come up under the mat and touch evenly 
all the way across and not lift on one side 
only. Please note the following cautions: 

1. Do not file the lift in order to make 
the lift wider. A narrow lip working prop- 
erly is best. 

2. Do not run a screw driver into the 
box to take out a wrong font or bent mat. 
Use a wire. 

3. Do not look for something out of 
adjustment before looking for a bent mat. 
A mat may be bent enough to cause dis- 
tributor box trouble yet will work in the 
magazine. 

A bar point may be bent enough to 
cause mats to raise hard. The point may 
be worn or the vertical face of the rails 
worn until two thin mats may be raised 
at once. Peen the point until only one thin 
mat can be raised at one time. Keep the 
bar point square on the end. 


Buffer Finger Location 
Q.—Where does the buffer finger go 
and what is its purpose? 


A.—The spaceband buffer finger goes 
between the plates of the assembling ele- 
vator. Its purpose is, as its name implies, 
a buffer for the wedges of the spacebands. 
The bottom of the spaceband wedges 
should drag on the buffer finger. 


Cams Groove Rubber Rolls 

Q.—I had occasion to check the new 
rubber rolls on my oldstyle Model 8 and 
noticed some of the keyboard cams were 
grooving the roller badly. What causes a 
cam to groove the roll? 


A.—There are various reasons for key- 
board cams cutting grooves in the rubber 
rolls, especially on new ones. They are: 

1. Oversize rubber rolls. 

2. Dry cam yoke journal pins. 

3. Binding cam yokes. 

4. Kink in cam yoke hinge rod where 
rod enters opening in cam yoke. 

5. Cam rubbing too hard on cam stop 
strip tooth due to malposition of hinge 
rod. 

6. Cam yoke spring too strong. 

7. Keybar binding in keybar guide, 
upper or lower, or both. 

8. Keyboard shimmed too high. 
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THE PROOFROOM 


By John Evans 


Questions will be answered by mail if accompanied by a stamped envelope. 
Answers will be kept confidential upon request. 


10% Discount For Doing Own Proofreading 


Q.—We recently undertook the publi- 
cation of a rather elaborate nonprofit 
trade directory for a client with limited 
funds for the purpose. As we have our 
own proofreading department and would 
have had to read the directory with great 
care in any case, we made a deal with the 
trade compositor for a discount (amount 
not stated) if he would do no proofread- 
ing whatever and we would do it all. 

We then read the first galleys, second 
galleys, first page proofs, and final page 
proofs. The discount that we received for 
proofreading on the whole job, which in- 
cluded machine composition, the makeup, 
lockup, and all proofing, was only ten per 
cent. The client thought it ought to have 
been much more. 


A.—Without access to the trade com- 
positor’s records we cannot know how 
much time was spent on makeup and lock- 
up, plus proofing at each stage. According 
to tables published by Printing Industry 
of America, the cost of proofreading is 
approximately the same as for machine 
composition; in fact, for slug-casting ma- 
chines the figures are identical. 

Assuming that the trade compositor 
normally spends about the same amount 
of time on (1) composition, (2) proof- 
reading, and (3) all other operations, you 
may be under the impression that he 
should have allowed you possibly in the 
neighborhood of 25 per cent for the 
proofreading. However, it must be re- 
membered that the compositor did not 
save any money by not doing the proof- 
reading, as his total payroll was the same. 

Likewise, you were under no additional 
expense for prooireading, as it presum- 
ably was done by your regular staff with- 
out addition to the payroll. In the absence 
of any advance agreement on a definite 
percentage, we think you made a good 
buy. 


The Subconscious In Proofreading 

A real “old pro” proofreader may fre- 
quently, at a glance, spot an error in a 
page of type or a full-page advertisement 
before consciously starting to read it. It 
has been suggested that the subconscious 
mind is capable of “scanning” a whole 
page instantly in a manner somewhat 
comparable to the method of scanning 
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used in video transmitting and receiving 
(in the United States, 1/30 of a second 
per frame or picture; about 500 lines). 
While this method of proofreading 
may be necessary on some rush jobs, it is 
not recommended as a regular practice if 
one hopes to accumulate much seniority. 


Apostrophe In Possessive Case 

Q.—In the copy for a want ad contain- 
ing requirements for a social service case 
worker, the following appears: “Master's 
Degree required.” The question is, should 
this be in the singular possessive, plural 
possessive, or should it be written “Master 
Degree”? None of the reference sources 
available to us takes a stand and such pro- 
fessional papers as we have consulted in- 
variably use the abbreviations, such as 
M.Ph., M.Sc., etc. 


A.—lIt is true that most style manuals 
and other reference works do not yield 


Printer’s Reader 


He sits in splendid majesty 
Upon an office stool, 
With eagle eye for travesty, 
He is no ordinary fool. 
The split infinitive he shuns 
In smallest par or leader. 
Compositors refer to him 
As that old fool the Reader. 
Before his microscopic eye 
Comes work of many classes; 
Sometimes the types are 

bold and large, 
For others he needs glasses. 
He has a glass when work is done, 
Perhaps, yes, three or four, 
But seldom gets in fight or scrape 
Because he knows the law! 
His life is one eternal round 
Of pitfalls, traps and stumers, 
Libel, ungrammatic pars 
And editorial bloomers. 
Spots a thousand, puts ‘em right, 
And gets no thanks or praises; 
But should he slip through oversight, 
Is cursed and sent to blazes! 
One of these days he'll go to sleep 
Mayhap no more to wake 
With epitaph upon his tomb 
“Here lies a grave mistake”! 

Very Anon (but one of them) 

First to Final 


much guidance on this point except under 
the general discussion of the apostrophe 
to indicate possession. In some cases the 
apostrophe is omitted in the plural form 
when the indication of possession is not 
desired: Teachers College (a college of or 
for teachers), Pipefitters Association (an 
association of pipefitters), Harpers Ferry 
(W.Va.), Hells Half Acre (Wyo.), and 
other post office names. 

However, the U. S$. Government Print- 
ing Office Style Manual (1956) in discuss- 
ing individual or alternative possession 
(Chap. 5, par. 5.22) does offer an exam- 
ple, “master’s and doctor's degrees.” We 
believe common usage indicates that the 
form ‘master’s degree required” would be 
correct for your want ad, not capitalized 
unless that is the style of your publication 
in similar cases (rather unusual). 


Grades Of Proofreading 

Kenneth B. Butler, in a short article 
entitled “Objective Proofreading” in a re- 
cent issue of Advertising Age, writes, 
“When all is said and done, a proofreader 
may catch an error that would be devas- 
tating were it allowed to creep into print. 
Good proofreaders have saved the skins 
of many of us... {but} much of the de- 
velopment of skill in proofreading is be- 
ing aborted to details that really are a part 
of the writer’s job...” 

Well, there are various grades of proof- 
reading. The lowest and most execrable is 
that which does not concern itself with 
“the writer's job.” That is the grade of 
proofreading based on “follow the copy.” 
Its effect, if not its purpose, is to make 
sure that every error made by the author 
is faithfully reproduced in print. 

Top-grade proofreading, on the other 
hand, is that which not only sees that 
every word is correctly spelled, and that 
the entire production follows a logical and 
uniform style, but that discovers and 
queries every auctorial lapse such as in 
dates, telephone numbers, prices, dimen- 
sions, official titles, names of persons and 
places, unusual technical terms, and other 
details that are capable of exact verifica- 
tion and are not subject to differences of 
opinion. 

This high type of proofreading is not 
always warranted, especially on printed 
matter that must be quickly and cheaply 
produced. It is justified on expensive 
books, however. 
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The Lithographers Manual, 30th Edition, 2nd Volume 


(THE INLAND PRINTER Book Depart- 
ment. $25.35 for two volumes. ) 

Published by Walter Soderstrom, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the National As- 
sociation of Photo-Lithographers, and 
edited by Victor Strauss. 

This second volume of a two-volume 
set runs to 560 pages and carries detailed 
instructions on all ATF, Harris, Miller 
Ebco, Miller M. A. N., Miehle, and Con- 
solidated International presses. Almost all 
of their parts are illustrated and keyed for 
ready reference. Several sections deal with 
inks, paper use, paper storage and condi- 
tioning, and offset printing problems. Ma- 
terial was prepared by Robert F. Reed, 
Lithographic Technicial Foundation; Dr. 
Louis M. Larsen of Interchemical Corp.; 
John Kronenberg, $. D. Warren Co.; Dr. 
George R. Sears, Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry, and C. V. Morris, Reinhold-Gould. 

How-to-do-it information on pamphlet 
binding was written by Mortimer S. Send- 
or, Sendor Bindery, Inc. Mechanical and 
loose-leaf binding was covered by Jack 
Sloves, Sloves Mechanical Binding Co., 
Inc. Edward J. Triebe, Kingsport Press, 
Inc., wrote on case binding. 

Label bronzing, embossing and die-cut- 
ting information was supplied by Sidney 
S. Levine of Consolidated Lithographing 
Corp., whose Dr. Leo Cahn wrote an arti- 
cle on coating of lithographed papers. 
Folding boxmaking techniques were de- 
scribed by William D. Hall, Folding Pa- 


Soderstrom has made a great contribution 
to the literature available on the subject. 
Both volumes of The Lithographers Man- 
ual should be in the hands of all who are 
interested in lithography. (See THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER for April, 1958, page 74, 
for a review of Volume I.) 


Flexographic Printing 
By FRANK E. BOUGHTON (THE INLAND 
PRINTER Book Department. $5.35). 
Printing by flexography on papers and 
cartons and such films as polyethylene, 
Saran, pliofilm, Mylar, and coated cello- 
phanes is comprehensively discussed. The 
book goes into the problems peculiar to 
the process. The latest developments in 
presses, plates, inks, heat, drying, cooling, 
and speed are included. This volume is 
intended to be of help to management and 
research departments as well as to press- 
room personnel. 


Offset Stripping, Black-And-White 
By BERNARD R. HALPERN (THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER Book Department. 
$10.35). 

This Skilled Craft Text No. 507 is a 
complete revision of the Color Stripping 
text written by Mr. Halpern and pub- 
lished in 1955. It reflects his research in 
established practices and latest techniques, 
and LTF’s study of successful training 
programs to identify knowledge which 





expert strippers should have in addition 
to the skills they must develop. 

Chapters detailing basic mathematics, 
basic drafting and layout practice, layouts 
and imposition, photographic expedients, 
specialized applications, inspection and 
proofing serve as a guide for apprentices 
as well as for advanced strippers. Illustra- 
tions include 165 figures and 7 tables. A 
glossary and an index are included also. 


Seven Religious Cards 
(G. H. Petty, 5303 E. Tenth St., Indian- 
apolis 19. $1 per set.) 

The series of postcards backed with 
quotations from the Bible was a project 
of the Methodist Men of the Irvington 
Church of Indianapolis. The designers 
and calligraphers were Raymond F. Da- 
Boll, Egdon H. Margo, James F. Hayes, 
George Miller, Arthur White, Joseph E. 
Thuringer, and G. H. Petty. 


Plant Engineering Practice 

By the editors of Plant Engineering (F. 
W. Dodge Corp., 119 W. 40th St., New 
York City. $18.50). 

Every major area of plant engineering 
activity is covered. The experience of over 
100 experts in many fields is presented to 
give detailed solutions to real problems. 
Topics include sites and layout, materials 
handling, lighting, air conditioning, and 
others. 

The 694 illustrated pages are a compi- 
lation of articles that have appeared in 
Plant Engineering magazine in recent 
years. An index is included. 


Direct Mail File Of 100 Ideas 

By HARRY B. COFFIN (Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Association, Inc., 3 E. 57th St., 
New York 22. $2.50 to members, $5 to 
nonmembers). 

Suggestions for printed advertising are 
presented in detail with layouts and in- 
structions for printing included. The ideas 
are in such forms as bulletins, tip-on reply 
cards, die-cut folders, odd-shaped book- 
lets, accordion-fold business cards and 
others. Methods for reproducing these 
promotional ideas economically and effi- 
ciently are described. 


per Box Association of America. Victor Los Angeles printers let inhabitants of the area as well as visitors know that the city is now the 
Strauss detailed silk screen printing and 
cardboard display mounting and finishing. 

Lithographic printing on metal was 
prepared by Vincent Stafford, Harris-Sey- 
bold; Joseph T. Furey and Joseph F. Ca- 
vanagh of American Can Co.; Fred A. 
Adams, R. Hoe & Co., Inc.; Christian F. 
Scheele, Jr., Wagner Litho Machinery 
Co.; Ralph F. Mertz, Dexter Folder Co., 
and Harry H. Lerner, Triton Press, Inc. 

The book also reviews lithographic 
trade customs, court precedents, education 
in lithography, and it briefly describes 
graphic arts trade organizations. 

By publishing this pair of encyclopedic 
volumes, some 1,200 pages in all, Mr. i 


third largest printing center in U.S. Chicago claims top spot with New York City close second 
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THE PRESSROOM 





By George M. Halpern 


Questions will be answered by mail if accompanied by a stamped envelope. 
Answers will be kept confidential upon request. 


Proper Form Handling Eliminates Many Problems 


@ Two types of forms are used in flat-bed, cylinder or platen work 


@ Proper placement will preclude presswork and handling problems 


@ Here are instructions on proper methods of putting form to bed 


In flat-bed cylinder and platen press- 
work, two types of forms are generally 
used. The first is a combination form con- 
sisting of several different printing ele- 
ments such as halftones, line cuts, foundry 
type, Monotype, Ludlow, Linotype, etc. 

The second type of form is made up of 
original or duplicate plates mounted on 
patent base. Regardless of the type of 
form being printed, there is a recommend- 
ed procedure for putting the form to bed 
which, if followed, should preclude even- 
tual presswork problems created by im- 
proper handling. 


Select Form First 

The pressman’s first contact with the 
form usually occurs when he reaches into 
the chase rack to select the required form 
for a press run. Since the chase rack is 
made of metal, special care must be exer- 
cised in removing the form from the rack 
or in storing forms in the rack. Full-form 
length cardboards should be positioned 
against the face of the form when forms 
are placed in the rack to protect the print- 
ing surface from scraping damage. The 
cardboard can remain in the rack after the 
form is removed for further use. 

After removing the form from the rack, 
the first job the pressman must do is as- 
certain whether or not the quoins are 
tight. While the quoins may have been 
perfectly snug and tight at time of lockup, 
climatic changes and other factors affect 
the furniture in the chase and it will either 
contract or expand too much, causing 
loose or overly tight lockups. 

Since the stonehand generally locks up 
a number of different forms during the 
course of his busy day, a number of forms 
will remain in the rack until needed. It is 
not too uncommon to discover a form on 
the verge of collapse, after having stood in 
the rack a week awaiting final disposition. 

The stonehand ought to get into the 
habit of chalking special instructions on 
the chase itself so that the pressmen will 
spot these on first contact with the form. 
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Sometimes job tickets do not reveal spe- 
cial instructions bearing on lockup or im- 
position. Certainly they say nothing about 
guides or deadlines. 

It is a good practice for the stonehand 
to chalk on the margins of chases, using 
proper symbols, the position of the side 
guide, the location of the drop guides, 
whether or not material should be placed 
behind the form, and other pertinent data 
which will prevent damage and make for 
a more efficient pressroom operation. 

Upon removal of the form from the 
rack, the pressman should examine the 
back of the form (typographic feet) to 
determine whether dirt or foreign matter 
has been picked up from the stone during 
lockup. The bottom of the entire form 
should be scraped as a precaution against 
such matter clinging to it. One method 
which has always been good, and is used 
quite frequently, is for the pressman to 
carry a brass rule, about three to five 
inches long, in his apron or coverall with 


which to do his scraping. This is a handy 
device also for cleaning fountain corners, 
creasing packing sheets, scraping hard ink 
off the fountain blade, etc. 

Rather than attempt to carry an extra- 
heavy form, even with the aid of the as- 
sistant or apprentice, the pressman should 
seek to wheel it to the proper press. This 
will not only save the strain on him, but 
will minimize the risk of dropping and 
damaging the form, and of personal injury 
to himself and his aide. 


Lift Form Carefully 

Pressmen should learn the proper way 
of lifting forms since they are normally 
heavy objects. Lifting a mixed form im- 
properly can lead to serious strain and/or 
hernia. Whenever possible, pressmen 
should wear a garment for support to les- 
sen the chances of physical strain and rup- 
ture. Two people should be involved in 
lifting forms to flat-bed positions, or in 
sliding or wheeling them to the press site. 

It is a good idea for the pressman to 
clean the bed of his press prior to secur- 
ing the form from the rack. Many press- 
men take a form from the rack and lean it 
against the press while cleaning the bed. 
This is often a dangerous practice. Forms 











“Where in the world did that new helper go, Harry?” 
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have been known to topple over and in- 
jure the pressman, or to become so dam- 
aged that the elements must be reset. This 
necessitates considerable delay in produc- 
ing the job and sustained illnesses are 
financially unprofitable. The pressman 
should clean the bed with a lightly satu- 
rated oil rag. This prevents rust and also 
permits the rag to pick up any hard dirt 
or metallic particles. All power should be 
shut off on the press while the form is 
being put to bed. 

The pressman should place the form on 
the bed in conformity with the gripper 
margin and side guides as chalked on the 
chase by the stonehand. Frequently, the 
stonehand will not lock up the form with 
the head margin in exact position in the 
chase because he will want to leave the 
pressman room to place some wood mate- 
rial behind the chase. Therefore, the press- 
man should immediately check his dead- 
line to determine how much, if any, wood 
material goes behind the form. To do 
this, the pressman checks the gripper end 
of the form to determine the amount of 
clearance from the end of the chase to the 
first line of the form. 


Locking Up The Form 

Many stonehands lock up the form 
with exact deadline distance permitting 
the pressman to make only minute posi- 
tion adjustments by shifting the drop 
guides as needed. This means that on most 
presses the chase will butt up against the 
ink plate. This results in two metals (ink 
plate and chase) in close juxtaposition, 
raising the possibility of slippage on long 
runs with possible press smashup. Such 
lockup procedure is, therefore, not gen- 
erally recommended. 

The form should be locked up at least 
six points (nonpareil) shy at the gripper 
edge to allow for wood material to be 
placed behind the chase, thus eliminating 
friction between the two metals. 

Automatic platen presses also have 
deadlines which must be observed, as well 
as grippers which must clear the form. 

The chase should be shifted to the side 
of the bed on that side which will be used 
for the side guide (near or far side) and a 
nonpareil of approximately six points 
placed between the bed bearer and the 
chase. 

As a consequence of stone lockup, most 
chases bulge at the top and/or sides. This 
is generally caused by an overly tight lock- 
up or by the use of warped furniture. 
Chase bulge throws the form out of align- 
ment. To correct this condition when put- 
ting the form to bed, the pressman must 
open the form. This relieves the pressure 
on the chase and permits the form to seek 
its natural position. 

In order to prevent chase bulge from 
recurring during press lockup, the press- 
man can wedge the side of the chase with 
furniture. By placing wood and metal fur- 
niture and proper quoins alongside the 














Cowgirl Georgina DiNello is here to remind ya'll 
that the Sept. 12 deadline for entries in the 
annual Printing Industry of America Self-Adver- 


tising Exhibition and Awards is drawing near. 
The winners will be announced at annual PIA 
convention scheduled for Oct. 13-16 in Dallas 


chase opposite the guide side being used, 
the pressman insures a tight chase which 
will not bulge when he finally locks up his 
form again. This technique is also of para- 
mount importance when hairline register 
jobs are being done to prevent chase slip- 
page or movement. 

Before tightening the wedging material 
alongside the chase, the pressman should 
hand-tighten the clamps holding the chase 
to the bed. Any required wood material 
should be placed between the clamps and 
the chase; old material is preferable to 
new. 


Locking Toothed Quoins 

Quoins with teeth can be made lock- 
tight by applying dampened tissue rolled 
into a small ball into the teeth, and ham- 
mered down flush with the surface of the 
quoin. When all of the moisture is out of 
the tissue, the quoins cannot be budged. 

Wedging and clamping of the chase 
can be done simultaneously, putting pres- 
sure a little at a time on each area. Make 
certain that the clamps are perfectly tight 
before locking the form. 

Lightly tighten the form quoins. Plane 
down the form. Check the planer before 
using, making certain that the striking 
surface is clean. The entire form should 
be planed so that all printing elements are 
level and square. 

Gradually tighten the form quoins, 
exerting a slight pressure on each. Do not 
tighten one set fully before moving to the 
next. This is a poor technique which will 
throw the printing lines out of alignment. 
A little pressure on each quoin at a time 
prevents the type from going off its feet 
and makes for true alignment. 

Once the quoins are tight, the form 
should be scrubbed down to rid it of hard- 
ened ink. Use a stiff bristle brush on half- 
tones and line cuts, but a soft brush on any 
type matter. 


Printing Chemicals 
Are Often Dangerous 


Some of the chemical solvent materials 
used in the graphic arts are of a dangerous 
nature. Many persons are ignorant of the 
danger of fire and tend to be careless when 
using chemical solvents each day. 

The various departments, such as the 
bindery, pressroom, litho plate room, etc., 
all have this problem because each may 
use solvents, inks, oils, glues, acids, or 
other potentially dangerous materials. 

The hazards when using chemicals may 
be classified in three ways: 

1. The danger of fire. 

2. The danger of toxicity. 

3. The danger of skin ailments. 

Flammable liquids are divided into 
three classes according to their flash 
points. 

Class one—Those that flash below 25° 
F, such as gasoline, benzol, carbon disul- 
phite, certain lacquer thinners, ink remov- 
ers which contain these. The vapors in this 
class are usually explosive. 

Class two—Those that flash between 
20° and 70° F, such as toluol, alcohol, 
naphtha, amyl acetate varnish, thinners, 
adhesives. The vapors in this class are 
flammable. 

Class three—Those materials which 
flash 70° to 200° F are usually classed as 
combustible. Those in this class are kero- 
sene, turpentine, fuel oil, roller and press 
washes, inks and glues. 

It should be stressed that flammable 
materials, especially those in group one 
and two, should be stored and dispensed 
from self-closing approved red safety cans. 
Never store near radiators, motors, or any 
heat-giving or spark-throwing equipment. 

Do not store rags saturated with flam- 
mable materials, unless they are kept in 
self-closing, oily waste cans. 

The proper fire extinguisher for each 
kind of hazard should be accessible at all 
times.—Canadaink. 


TAPPI Testing Conference 
Scheduled For Sept. 30-Oct. 2 

Paperboard testing will be the theme of 
the Ninth Testing Conference sponsored 
by the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry scheduled for Sept. 
30-Oct. 2 at the General Oglethorpe Ho- 
tel, Savannah, Ga. 

TAPPI’s Graphic Arts Committee is 
planning a new session on testing for the 
graphic arts. In addition to the theme 
session there will be meetings for techni- 
cal discussion of precision and testing in 
general. 

R. B. Hobbs of the National Bureau of 
Standards will be general chairman. W. 
H. Aiken of Diamond-Gardner Corp., 
Middletown, Ohio, heads the program 
committee. H. T. Robson of Union Bag- 
Camp Paper Corp., Savannah, is handling 
local arrangements. 
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EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


WHAT'S IN 


NEW? 


Hamilton Dry Offset 
17x25 Perfecting Press 


A 17x25-inch dry offset perfecting 
press for snap-out and continuous busi- 
ness forms production has been developed 
by the Hamilton Tool Co. The press proc- 
esses five webs simultaneously. The webs 
are printed, punched, numbered, perfo- 
rated, slit, and collated with carbon paper 
as required, then cut off, counted, and de- 
livered as snap-out forms, or zigzag fold- 
ed and delivered as continuous forms. 
Operating speed, according to the manu- 
facturer, exceeds 400 web feet per minute. 

Paper feed, web tension, and number- 
ing controls are electronic and automatic. 
Registration is accomplished by remote 
control push button. The trim gathering 
and disposal unit is built in. 

The press has four 40-inch mill roll un- 
winders with built-in mechanical lifts for 
positioning the paper rolls, and one 56- 
inch mill roll unwinder with built-in me- 
chanical lift and an automatic paper side 
guide. 

The press also has three perfecting, dry 
offset face and back printing units and two 
dry offset printing units for face printing 
only. Swing-back inking units allow ac- 
cess to printing cylinders. 

Double-face numbering units are pro- 
vided for each web with electronic, in- 
sequence numbering throw-in and throw- 
out devices for each web and electronic 
synchronization of numbering for all the 


Hamilton 17x25 dry offset perfecting press with 


webs. Special numbering units are also 
provided for gang numbering employing 
400 numbering heads. File-hole punching 
and line-hole punching are accomplished 
on all webs simultaneously. 

All webs are cross-perforated simul- 
taneously and provision is also made for 
cross perforating each web independently. 

The collating section provides four car- 
bon unwinding units. Metered gluing de- 
vices are used and provision is made for 
selective gluing of one web or as many 
webs as desired up to the capacity of the 
press. 

The combination delivery unit consists 
of an 814- and 17-inch cutoff machine 
for snap-outs, and an 81-inch zigzag 
folder for continuous forms. Snap-out 
forms are delivered two forms wide on a 
batch-type delivery unit with an electronic 
counter. This unit is removable to accom- 
modate the intermittently-fed, belt-type 
delivery table which receives the contin- 
uous forms. 

For information: Hamilton Tool Co., 
900 Hanover St., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Teletypesetter Spaceband 

Star Parts, Inc. has announced the avail- 
ability of a spaceband for use on wire- 
service Teletypesetter composition. Its 
minimum size is .037 inch and its maxi- 
mum is .124. It is primarily designed to 
provide justification on news-service tape 
operation. 

For information: Star Parts, Inc., 2 S. 


Main St., South Hackensack, N.J. 





Triumph proof press with optional steel cabinet 


Aluminoid Proof Presses 


Three proof presses are currently being 
manufactured by the Triumph Equipment 
Engineers. According to the producer, the 
presses are made of Aluminoid, a light- 
weight metal. The manufacturer claims 
that Aluminoid is as strong as iron. 

The Model A press has a bed size of 
1234x22 inches and takes a 1214x18- 
inch form. It is suitable for job work. 
Model C takes a 121x25-inch form and 
has a 1234x31-inch bed. This model is 
designed for job work and full-length gal- 
leys. The Model D is suitable for full-page 
newspapers and has a bed size of 1634x32 
inches and takes a 1614x3214-inch form. 
An optional steel cabinet is available for 
the presses. 

For information: Triumph Equipment 
Engineers, 6504 Walker, Minneapolis. 


(l.) continuous zigzag folded forms delivery. The right photo shows press with snap-out forms delivery 
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enjoy = Ihe music of the ages . . . operas, symphonies, hymns, 
folk songs, marches, popular songs and classics . . . 


fo rever... All preserved by print and paper. And even more 
h important, projected the world over to give immeasurable 
th roug pleasure to millions. 


print and paper Perpetuating great music—old and new—is only one 


of the many ways print and paper serve everyone, 
everywhere, everyday. 
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we left this space white 
so that you can see for 
yourself how opaque 
International 


“Tropahe is 








@ Less show-through, faster drying without offsetting 
or feathering 

@ Brighter blue-white paper with character... Smooth 
and Vellum finishes 

@ New! Up to 100 lb. Vellum for offset, letterpress 
and gravure printing 





@ New! 81x 11” cut size, ream wrapped, 10 reams to 
new Junior Carton. Especially suitable for small 
offset duplicating presses 

@ Ideal for prospectuses, broadsides, greeting cards, 
announcements, catalogs, house organs, folders, stuffers, etc. 
Call your paper merchant today. 


your most dependable source of supply 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER 


THIS TI-OPAKE VELLUM FINISH, BASIS 25X38-100 LB FINE PAPER & BLEACHED BOARD DIVISION NEW YORK 17. N.Y 


PRINTED ON A 42X56 OFFSET PRESS, 18 UP. 3000 IPH 








High-Speed Electronic Color Separator 


After 17 years of research and experi- 
mentation the Acme Color Separator, an 
electronic scanning device, was recently 
introduced to the graphic arts industry by 
Acme Telectronix, a division of NEA 
Service, Inc. 

The machine produces either three- or 
four-color separations which can be either 
positive or negative on film. It will make 
separations from original color pictures up 
to 8x10 inches, either transparencies or 
opaque copy. Scanning time for an 8x10 
picture is approximately 30 minutes. Two 
ix5-inch pictures occupy half of the trans- 
mitting drum and can be scanned in 15 
minutes. 

The manufacturer claims that final col- 
or separations are fully corrected, includ- 
ing removal of unwanted undercolor and 
compensation for deficiencies in ink and 
paper. According to the producer, use of 
the separator reduces the amount of time 
necessary to produce corrected separations 
and eliminates most hand staging and re- 
etching operations. 

The machine consists of a scanning 
drum and four recording drums on a com- 
mon shaft. The scanner breaks up the 
original pictures into lines and simultane- 
ously divides each line into tiny blocks 
which can be observed by photoelectric 
cells and filters. 

An electronic computer analyzes each 
element of the picture, measures the 
amount of each color in each spot, com- 
putes the amount of correction to be ap- 
plied to each color, and passes the infor- 
mation to the recording lamps which lay 
down on each separation film the proper 
amount of density representing each color. 
The manufacturer claims that the scanner 
spends only 1/2700 of a second looking 
at any single picture. 

The machine offers a latitude of adjust- 
ments to accommodate various types of 
printing, paper, inks and shop conditions. 
The operator is able to predetermine and 
adjust the amount of correction to be ap- 
plied, the amount of undercolor to be re- 
moved, and the extent to which he wants 
the machine to correct for over-all de- 
ficiencies in the original color picture. The 
density range of the separation films can 
be predetermined to fit individual plant 
requirements. 

For tnformation: Acme Telectronix, 
1200 W. 3rd St., Cleveland. 


Gravure Fluorescent Ink 

A single-impression, high-speed, high 
intensity, Day-Glo fluorescent gravure 
ink has been introduced by Switzer Bros., 
Inc. A complete line of Day-Glo inks for 
either gravure, letterpress, lithography, 
flexography or silk screen is currently on 
the market. 

For information: Switzer Bros., Inc., 
4732 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 3. 


Introduced 





Acme Color Separator makes three- or four-color separations from color transparencies or original art 


Diatyp Photocomposing Machine 

The Diatyp has been developed by H. 
Berthold Typefoundry of West Berlin. 
The machine is a small photocomposer 
which, according to the manufacturer, of- 
fers simplicity of construction and a vari- 
ety of fonts and type sizes. 

Choice in composition is offered from 
190 different characters, including figures, 
accents and punctuation marks. A button 
is pressed to start the Diatyp; width of 
letters, spacing, sharpness of the type face 
and exposure are automatically controlled 
by the machine. Before operation the de- 
sired type size is selected on a scale by 
turning a button. Another button serves to 
adjust the exposure time to the sensitivity 
of the photo material used. 

All type sizes from 6- to 36-point with 
all desired gradations can be set. The max- 
imum line length is approximately 42 
picas. Any hard-finish film or enlargement 
paper can be used as photo material. 

For information: H. Berthold AG, 
Mehringdamm 43, West Berlin SW 61, 
Germany. 


Diatyp photocomposer is made by H. Berthold 








Air, Vacuum Pump Seal 

Leiman Bros., Inc. has redesigned its 
rotary air and vacuum pumps to incorpo- 
rate a rotary shaft seal which, according 
to the firm, prevents leakage of air into 
the pump and prevents leakage of the me- 
dium that is being pumped back out to 
the atmosphere. 

The manufacturer claims the use of the 
shaft seal permits the pump to be used for 
gas sampling, impinging, or any operation 
in which the medium cannot be contami- 
nated by oil or mixed with air, such as 
paper feeding or folding. 

For information: Leiman Bros., Inc., 
102 Christie St., Newark 5, N.J. 


Folder-Inserter Machine 

A machine that combines the opera- 
tions of folding and envelope-stuffing of 
letters, direct mail pieces, bills and other 
mailings has been developed by Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc. Known as the folder-inserter, 
the machine will automatically fold and 
stuff approximately 200 letter-size sheets 
in three minutes. 

Electrically driven, the device feeds, 
folds and inserts mailings into envelopes 
at speeds up to 4,000 per hour. Two en- 
closures can be inserted in envelopes by 
putting the material through the machine 
twice and several pieces can be inserted in 
one operation by nesting them together in 
advance. 

The felder-inserter handles most stand- 
ard envelopes up to 914 inches long and 
6 inches deep. Other dimensions of en- 
closures can also be handled. It will ac- 
cept any weight of paper from 16-32 
pounds. 

For information: Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 
Stamford, Conn. 
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Webendorfer sheet-fed rotary letterpress press 


Sheet-Fed Rotary Press 


The development of a 14x20 contin- 
uous sheet-fed, high-speed rotary letter- 
press press has been announced by the 
Webendorfer Co. The press is fully auto- 
matic and is designed to handle medium- 
and long-run work. 

The manufacturer recommends the 
press for commercial printing, for forms, 
pamphlets, folders, labels, and envelopes. 
It will also handle light cardboard, parch- 
ment, glassine and paper bags. 

The press uses curved plates of metal, 
rubber, plastic or nylon. The manufac- 
turer claims that the press can operate at 
speeds up to approximately 10,000 revo- 
lutions per hour. 

For information: Webendorfer Print- 
ing Press Co., Saugatuck, Conn. 


Silicone Rubber Compound 

A hard, general purpose compound 
suitable for fabrication of rubber rolls 
is currently being marketed by the Sili- 
cones Division of Union Carbide Corp. 
Called XK-1039 Silicone Rubber Com- 
pound, this 85 + 5 Durometer hardness 
material has, according to the manufac- 
turer, low compression set, low moisture 
absorption, a high temperature stability, 
good release properties, and does not re- 
quire the use of toxic additives. The pro- 
ducer claims it can be easily molded, cal- 
endered, or extruded. 

For information: Silicones Division, 
Union Carbide Corp., 30 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. 


Gold Printing Powders 

Hummel Chemical Co. has announced 
recent additions to its line of gold print- 
ing powders. The powders are manufac- 
tured by Venus Bronze and Aluminum- 
pulver of Nurnberg, Germany. According 
to the distributor, the powders are suit- 
able for roller and screen textile printing 
inks, gravure inks and for plastic (poly- 
vinylchloride) printing inks. The powders 
are available in a wide range of colors. 

For information: Hummel Chemical 
Co., 90 West St., New York 6. 
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Challenge Proof Dryer 

A proof dryer designed for typogra- 
phers, engravers and printers has been de- 
veloped by the Challenge Machinery Co. 
The unit consists of a radiant heating ele- 
ment under which the proofs are placed. 
According to the manufacturer, complete 
drying is accomplished in three or four 
minutes and the proofs can be left in the 
unit without scorching or shrinking for 
an indefinite period. Several proofs can be 
dried at one time by placing one on top 
of another. 

The proof dryer is available in two 
sizes: 17x22 inches or 20x26 inches. The 
dryer is also available either as a table top 
unit or with a cabinet which provides stor- 
age space for materials. The drying unit 
operates on 110 v ac current. 

For information: Challenge Machinery 


Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 


, AY 
Chal.enge proof dryer has radiant heating unit 


Metallic Offset Inks 


Seaboard Printing Inks, Inc. has. an- 
nounced the development of a line of 
metallic inks designed exclusively for off- 
set lithographers. The new line is called 
Alchemic offset metallic inks. The inks 
are supplied in two separate containers, 
one for the vehicle and one for the metal- 
lic paste. The two are mixed on the ink 
slab before use and are then placed in the 
ink fountain in the same manner as stand- 
ard inks. 

The manufacturer recommends the use 
of smooth, coated paper stock with the 
inks, as well as deep-etched, grained alu- 
minum plates. 

The inks are made in eight hues of 
gold ranging from rich to copper gold. 
There is also available one silver color 
which comes ready-mixed for the press. 

For information: Seaboard Printing 
Inks, Inc., 140 W. 22nd St., New York. 


Nylon Printing Plates 
For Letterpress Work 


A nylon printing plate designed for 
commercial printers and for carton, film, 
package, and publication printers has been 
developed by CSW Plastic Types, Inc., 
and is distributed through its Ads, Inc. 
division. The letterpress plates are avail- 
able for both rotary and flat-bed printing. 

According to the manufacturer, the ny- 
lon plates have a high degree of printing 
ink uniformity with good lay and cover- 
age of ink. Any thickness plate can be 
supplied including four-color process 
plates. 

The manufacturer offers the plates in 
three types: entirely flexible, semiflexible 
or rigid. They are supplied plain- or 
sticky-backed, brass-, steel-, lead-, alumi- 
num- or wood-backed in any size up to 
18x24 inches. 

For information: Ads, Inc., a division 


of CSW, Box 506, Hartford, Conn. 


Roms Rotating Water Union 

A rotating water union has been de- 
veloped by Roms, Inc. The device features 
a flame-coated ceramic seat which, accord- 
ing to the producer, will eliminate corro- 
sion as a trouble spot in water union 
operation. 

The union can be adapted to high- 
speed rollers and drums, wherever water 
is used as a coolant. The manufacturer 
claims the device has been subjected to 
over 2,000 tests on high-speed printing 
presses. 

Brass housings, stainless steel rotors 
and springs, sealed bearings and precision 
lapped seal nuts are used in the device. 
Parts are interchangeable on standard 
thread sizes. A single-flow unit may be 
converted to a double-flow unit on the 
machine. 

The unit is available in single- and 
double-flow types with 14-, 34- and 1- 
inch pipe threads or 1-inch 14-machine 
thread. 

For information: Roms, Inc., 
Kostner Ave., Chicago 51. 


816 N. 


Rotating water union for use on printing presses 
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A MAGAZINE’S PRESS ROOM 
IS A NATION-WIDE SALES ROOM 


A magazine must sell its goods to exist! Like 
Macy's or Gimbels, it must create a sales 
atmosphere and maintain an ideal selling cli- 
mate year after year, copy after copy. Like 
a favorite department store, a favorite maga- 
zine changes with the times—keeps an eagle- 
eye on competition—provides its customers 
with services—remodels itself to remain 


attractive and interesting. 


The best-selling magazines today have at 
least one thing in common: they are master- 
pieces of printing, and the majority are 
printed on Hoe presses. Hoe engineers 
gravure, offset, and letterpress equipment to 
insure top printing quality. The last copy 
printed must be and is just as effective a sell- 
ing tool as the first. It will pay you to get in 
touch with Hoe. 


RPI QE 4 come. 


910 East 138th Street, New York 54, N. Y. 


Sales Offices: NEW YORK * BOSTON * CHICAGO « DALLAS * MIAMI « SAN FRANCISCO 
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Machine folds, collates and saddle-stitches booklets, catalogs and magazines in a single operation 





Automatic Booklet Machine 


The development of an automatic 
booklet machine that folds, collates and 
saddle-stitches in a single operation has 
been announced by the Parnat Business 
Machines Corp. 

According to the manufacturer, the ma- 
chine can complete all types of booklets, 
catalogs and magazines in sizes ranging 
from 3x5 inches to 9x12 inches, either 
with single sheets or any type and weight 
of paper or signature. The machine, the 
producer claims, is capable of being adapt- 
ed to as many stations as may be required 


Automatic Heavy-Duty Guillotine 

The development of the Jaco Autogil, 
a heavy-duty, automatic power-operated 
guillotine, has been announced by the dis- 
tributor, the Hobbs Manufacturing Co. 
The device is manufactured in England 
by the Wallis Engineering Co., Ltd. 

The Autogil is designed to measure, cut 
and count roll and coil stock. According 
to the distributor, the device will cut plas- 
tics, rubber and paper. The unit is avail- 
able in two models, the Model 5 for mate- 
rials up to five inches in width and the 
Model 15 for materials up to 15 inches in 
width. The distributor claims the machine 
has production speeds up to 120 cuts per 
minute. 

For information: Hobbs Manufactur- 
ing Co., 26 Salisbury St., Worcester, Mass. 


Transparent Emblem Material 

A transparent plastic film that is 
claimed to be flexible, printable and ad- 
hesive-backed, has been designed for em- 
blems, labels and name plates by Minne- 
sota Mining and Manufacturing Co. 

Called No. 639 Transparent Scotchcal 
brand film, it can be printed by letter- 
press, offset or screen process, according 
to the producer. The pressure-sensitive 
adhesive back sticks to clean surfaces. The 
manufacturer claims that printed copy on 
the film gives the effect of cut-out letters. 
The film can also be reverse printed. 

For information: Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Co., 900 Bush St., St. 
Paul 6, Minn. 
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and can produce up to 5,000 completed 
units per hour. 

The machine has a bottom delivery 
which permits continuous loading with- 
out interrupting production. An electronic 
quality control is included. 

For information: Parnat Business Ma- 
chines Corp., 1816 Boston Rd., New 
York 16. 


Paper Roll Clamp 

The Automatic Transportation Co. has 
announced the introduction of its electric- 
powered lift truck with a hydraulically- 
operated paper roll clamp. According to 
the manufacturer, the clamp is capable of 
rotating 360 degrees. The equipment has 
a vertical lift of 133 inches. The producer 
claims that the clamp will pick up rolls 
measuring from 10 to 60 inches in diam- 
eter weighing up to 1,200 pounds. 

The manufacturer also claims the truck 
and clamp are adaptable to unloading 
truckloads of paper from the ground. The 
tilting mechanism in the twin ram allows 
for a tilt of five degrees forward and ten 
degrees backward. The take-up reel for 
the hydraulic hose prevents dangling hy- 
draulic lines from catching on protruding 
objects. The paper roll clamp attachment 
can be removed from the truck and is in- 
terchangeable with standard forks. 

For information: Automatic Transpor- 
tation Co., Div. of Yale and Towne Man- 
ufacturing Co., 148 W. 87th St. Chicago. 


Clamp handles rolls 10 to 60 inches in diameter 











Add-A-Matic Counters 
For Geib Table Line 


The Jos. Gelb Co. has announced that 
all Gelb line-up and register tables now 
carry the Add-A-Matic counter as stand- 
ard equipment. 

Add-A-Matic counters are intercoupled 
to the vernier shaft of each of the two 
straight edges. Each counter has two ver- 
nier dials calibrated in 1/64, 1/72, 1/100 
or 1/1000 of an inch. A hairline setting 
indicator is mounted above the dials. 

Designed with anti-backlash construc- 
tion, the gears are meshed in total contact. 
The vernier calibrations maintain a toler- 
ance of 1/1000 inch for straight-edge 
positioning. 

One complete rotation of the outer ver- 
nier dial from the black dot indicating 
zero represents one inch of straight-edge 
travel for manual feeling counting. This 
dial is friction locked and zero resettable. 
As each dimension is measured, the outer 
dial is then reset to zero and additional 
dimensions are registered automatically 
on the inner vernier dial which is perma- 
nently synchronized with the table scale 
to show total traveled distance. 

For information: Jos. Gelb Co., 54 Ar- 
lington St., Newark, N.J. 





Counter for the Gelb line-up and register tables 


Currency Gift Envelopes 

A line of currency gift envelopes is 
available from Northern States Envelope 
Co. In the group are 20 steel die engraved 
envelopes and 9 colored lithographed en- 
velopes, each having its own design. Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, the enve- 
lopes are suitable for use by banks and 
savings and loan associations. 

For information: Northern States En- 
velope Co., Inc., 300 E. Fourth St., St. 
Paul 1, Minn. 


Automatic Press Controls 

Automatic controls are now available 
for all Platemaster presses designed for 
flexographic platemaking and box die 
molding. 

For information: Williamson & Co., 
Caldwell, N.J. 
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Why is the ATF Chief 22 the most popular press in its size range 


Because it combines top quality printing 
with fast changeovers and easy operation 


The Chief 22’s high popularity stems from its high production. Because it 
is easy to set up and run, thousands of profit-minded printers rely on the 
Chief 22 to give them the best possible return on their production time. 
And because of its excellent design, the Chief 22 turns out quality work 


capable of passing the most critical inspection. 


; noe 
When you're considering an offset press remember these advantages: 

The Chief 22 is a compact press, occupying only 51” x 76” (with extreme 
extension and largest motor). You can fit it into your shop layout without 
making major changes and moves. 

The Chief 22 has form rollers statically and dynamically balanced—a 
plus factor found only in ATF Chief presses. Once rollers are set, they 
maintain their position throughout the run. 

The Chief 22’s inking system gives full coverage for every job, including 
process color work and large solids. Eighteen rollers (including three 
form rollers, each of a different diameter) provide thorough breakup and 
distribution of ink, delivering a fine film to the plate. 

The Chief 22’s stepless speed control permits settings for just the right 
rate for each job, giving the best combination of speed and control. 
The Chief 22 is closely related to the well-known ATF Chief 20 and the 
ATF Chief 29, and has many of the special features that have made those 


two presses so well known in the trade. 


But don’t stop here—get all the facts ANE 


on the ATF Chief 22. Check your 


local ATF Representative, or write direct to: 


American Type Founders 
200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth, N.J. 


Better, more profitable printing... from the most complete line of equipment 
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Light-Weight Rolite 
Illuminated Viewer 


The development of an illuminated 
viewer known as the Rolite has been an- 
nounced by Roloc, Inc. The viewer has 
been designed for the graphic arts indus- 
try. The device has an illuminated view- 
ing area of 25x34 inches and is Jess than 
four inches thick. 

The over-all size of the Rolite is ap- 
proximately 30x36x4. It is light in weight 
and may be carried from one location to 
another. 

Stainless steel film clips are supplied 
with the viewer to hold negatives or plates 
in place over the viewing surface. The 
square frame permits the use of a T square 
to convert the Rolite into a stripping 
table. 

Accessory legs may be purchased to 
convert the viewer into a table model. 
Twenty-eight-inch legs are also available 
to convert the viewer to a floor model. 

Other features of the Rolite are its 
ceramic glass viewing surface which, ac- 
cording to the producer, is of double- 
strength thickness. One 30w fluorescent 
tube is used for the light source. 

For information: Roloc, Inc., 4217 W. 
North Ave., Milwaukee 8. 


Viewer has 28-inch legs as an optional feature 


Ultraflex DC Packaged Drives 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc. has developed a 
line of adjustable speed dc packaged 
drives featuring static power conversion. 
The Ultraflex packaged drives utilize, 
according to the manufacturer, static pow- 
er components to replace the conventional 
motor generator set. The Ultraflex con- 
version units eliminate all the bearings, 
brushes, commutators, shafts and cou- 
plings of rotary-type dc power sources. 
The drives are available in two forms: 
the Ultraflex E, a 1-40 hp electronic ad- 
justable speed drive, and the Ultraflex M, 
a 1-200 hp magnetic adjustable drive. 
All units include three basic compo- 
nents: the enclosed panel housing the 
conversion and control units, an opera- 
tor’s station, and an industrial dc motor. 
For information: Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 
254 N. 12th St., Milwaukee 1. 
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Saw trimmer with pistol-grip adjusting device 


Morrison Saw Trimmer 

A saw trimmer with a pistol-grip ad- 
justing mechanism is currently being mar- 
keted by the Morrison Co. Called the 
Model 45, the trimmer requires, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, a single trigger- 
squeeze to adjust it to any desired cutting 
height from trimming position to sawing 
or undercutting. The producer claims the 
pistol-grip device provides adjustment ac- 
curacy to .001 inch. 

Other features of the trimmer include a 
75-pica gauge, 135-pica extension gauge, 
standard miter gauge, saw grinding at- 
tachment, trimmer grinder, an adjustable 
lighting fixture and others. The Model 45 
has a table size of 18x27 inches. 

For information: Morrison Co., 125 
W. Melvina St., Milwaukee 12. 


High-Gloss Flexographic Ink 

A high-gloss, high color-strength flexo- 
graphic ink for printing on flexible pack- 
aging materials has been introduced by 
Bensing Bros. and Deeney, a subsidiary of 
the Sun Chemical Corp. Called Speed-E- 
Brite, the ink has been formulated, accord- 
ing to the producer, to combine high gloss 
with good printability and longer mile- 
age. The ink may be used with either natu- 
ral or synthetic rubber plates and rollers. 

Speed-E-Brite ink provides printing at 
speeds between 100 and 500 fpm. It has 
low viscosity and has built-in speed con- 
trol permitting adaptability to high-speed 
presses or slower equipment. 

The manufacturer claims the ink may 
be used on treated polyethylene, Mylar, 
polyester films, plain, moistureproof, Sar- 
an, polymer-coated cellophanes, and alu- 
minum foil and glassine. It is said to be 
water resistant and nonfoaming. 

For information: Bensing Bros. and 
Deeney, 3301 Hunting Park Ave., Phila- 
delphia 29. 


Cathode Ray Enlarger 


LogEtronics, Inc. has announced the 
development of its Model D-5 enlarger 
for photographic work. 

The Model D-5 enlarger’s light source 
is a cathode ray tube which produces a 
high actinic (cold) scanning light beam 
which scans the negative once a second. 

Automatic dodging is accomplished 
through an electronic feed-back circuit 
which continuously varies the intensity of 
the light beams to compensate for varying 
negative densities. The scanning beam 
brightens to burn in highlights and dims 
to preserve shadow detail. The amount of 
automatic dodging can be varied by the 
operator. 

Exposure is controlled automatically by 
an electronic light integrator to produce 
matched prints made from a wide range of 
negatives. 

The D-5 enlarger can handle negatives 
from 35mm up to 4x5 inches and produce 
prints up to 16x20 inches. Magnification 
is continuously variable within the limits 
of the lens selected. The projection head 
is motor driven and the focus adjustment 
is manually controlled. 

For information: LogEtronics, Inc., 500 
E. Monroe Ave., Alexandria, Va. 


¥ £, 


Electronic enlarger is made by LogEtronics, Inc. 


Business Ledger Paper 

Munising Ledger has been added to the 
family of business papers manufactured 
by the Munising Paper Co., a subsidiary of 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. Munising Ledger, 
which is watermarked, is recommended 
by the manufacturer for jobs requiring a 
strong, general purpose ledger sheet. It is 
available in white, buff and softone. 

For information: Munising Paper Co., 
a subsidiary of the Kimberly-Clark Corp., 
Neenah, Wis. 
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ATLANTIC. BOND is the superior, genuinely 
watermarked sulphite bond that reproduces 


better and looks sharper and ‘clearer. , 4 
i) 


ATLANTIC BOND means smoother running, too, 
because it has correct bulk and aT atoll ae And: 
it is moisture-controlled for dimensional sta 

bility ... assures more accurate register on 
every run...less time and effort on re-runs. 
Your Franchised EASTERN Merchant will send 
you, on request, a free packet sampling Clean 
White and six eye-appealing colors. 


ATLANTIC BOND « ATLANTIC OPAQUE « ATLANTIC OFFSET « ATLANTIC COVER « ATLANTIC LEDGER 


y Nitel balou -) -Y-) o 


PRODUCTS OF EASTERN CORPORATION, BANGOR, MAINE * MANUFACTURERS OF FINE BUSINESS PAPERS ANDO PUROCELL® PULP 
S$ 47 BANGOR AND LINCOLN, MAINE « SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO AND ATLANTA 
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Committee chairmen for the 39th annual convention of the Internotional Association of Printing House Craftsmen are (standing, |. to r.) Marvin Lohr; Wal- 


~ 





ter Wehr; Robert Durling; Mervin Hayes; Kenneth Bancroft; Earl Bierbaver; Emmett Harrington; Art Stambersky; Starr Wade; Gordon Russell; (seated, |. io 


r.) Robert Knox, executive chairman; A. Ted Annen, general chairman; John Albert, convention secretary, and E. W. (Ted) Thomas, chairman of education 


Program For Craftsmen’s Convention Announced 


The general program of the 39th an- 
nual convention of the International As- 
sociation of Printing House Craftsmen has 
been announced by A. Ted Annen, general 
convention chairman. The convention is 
scheduled for the Statler-Hilton Hotel in 
Detroit, Aug. 10-13. According to the 





A. Ted Annen 


Robert Knox 


convention headquarters, more than 
1,000 craftsmen from local clubs through- 
out the United States and Canada are ex- 
pected to attend. 

The 1958 convention will get under 
way Sunday night, Aug. 10, when Mr. 
Annen and Louis C. Mirani, mayor of 
Detroit, will open the festivities. A “get- 
acquainted” party sponsored by the In- 
ternational Printing Supply Salesmen’s 
Guild will follow the opening session. 

Registration, committee meetings, the 
first business session and a clinic on letter- 
press developments will occupy Monday 
morning, Aug. 11. 

Paul Bagwell, professor of speech at 
Michigan State University, will be the fea- 
tured speaker at the luncheon sponsored 
by the Salesmen’s Guild. 

Two clinics will be held during the 
afternoon session. The new ATF Typeset- 
ter and electrotypes will be the subjects 
under discussion. A cruise party will high- 
light Monday evening. 

Committee meetings and the second 
business session, plus a clinic on litho- 
graphing and engraving will occupy Tues- 
day morning Aug. 12. During the after- 
noon, delegates, their wives, and children 
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will be taken on a trip to Henry Ford's 
historic Greenfield Village. A picnic 
lunch will be held at the village and con- 
ventioneers will spend the remainder of 
the afternoon viewing recreated scenes of 
American history. 

Wednesday morning, Aug. 13, the final 
business session of the convention will be 
held. The election of officers for the com- 
ing year will take place. 

Immediately following the meeting 
THE INLAND PRINTER’s Benjamin 
Franklin Plaque will be presented to the 
individual named “Outstanding Interna- 
tional Craftsman of 1958.” The plaque 
will be presented by Wayne V. Harsha, 
editor of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

THE INLAND PRINTER awards the 
plaque annually to the Craftsman who in 
the opinion of the jury has done the most 
for International craftsmanship, not only 
during the past year, but over a period of 
years. The jury is composed of the elected 
International officers and the district rep- 
resentatives of the association. 

Following the presentation a clinic 
sponsored by the Reynolds Metals Co. is 
scheduled. Following the Printing Week 
luncheon the afternoon session, composed 
of clinics and plant visitations, will be 
held. A dinner, floor show and dancing 
will wind up the 1958 convention on 
Wednesday night. Entertainment for dele- 
gates’ wives and their children has been 
planned. 

Assisting Mr. Annen with the program 
and preparation for the convention is 


Devoted to timely items concerning men and 
events associated with printing. Copy must reach 
editor by 15th of month preceding issue date 


ip, 


MONTH’S 


Robert Knox, chairman of the convention 
steering committee. Current International 
ofhcers are president, Ferd Voiland, Tope 
ka, Kan.; vice-president, Albert L. Kolb, 
Buftalo, and treasurer, Mark Carothers, 
Dallas 


Supply Salesmen’s Guild 
To Hold Convention 


The International Printers Supply 
Salesmen's Guild will hold its annual con- 
vention in Detroit Aug. 9-11. The con- 
vention will be held in conjunction with 
the annual convention of the Internation- 
al Association of Printing House Crafts- 
men, Ine. 

Delegates to the guild convention will 
meet at the Detroit Yacht Club on Satur- 
day, Aug. 9, for lunch and for an after- 
noon clinic on building club publicity, 
club finances, membership, and keeping 
members interested in club activities. The 
Yacht Club will also be the scene of a din- 
ner-dance and other entertainment later 
that evening. 

Following breakfast on Sunday, Aug 
10, an open business meeting for all sup- 
plymen will be held. After lunch at the 
official business meeting delegates will 
elect officers and hold a planning session 
for the coming year’s activities. 

On Monday, Aug. 12, a combined open 
meeting of guild members and Craftsmen 
will be held at the Statler Hotel. The 
meeting will be sponsored by the guild. 

Current officers of the guild are presi- 
dent, Myron F. Lewis of Graphic Arts 
Monthly, Chicago; the first vice-president, 
Louis A. Croplis, American Type Found- 
ers Co., Inc., New York; second vice- 
president, Herbert L. Mitchell, Graphic 
Arts Monthly, Huntington Park, Calif.; 
secretary, Francis A. Tominey, New Eng- 
land Printer and Lithographer, Boston, 
and treasurer, Charles $. Tompkins of 
Tompkins Printing Equipment Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 
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Eliminate costly hand makeready 
...get quality like this 
with amazing time savings! 


*makeready after position OK to ready-to-run 




















Diagram of costly, time consuming handcut overlay for blue plate 


QUALITY .. . sharper, cleaner reproduction 
throughout the entire run... can be yours 
without unprofitable hand makeready methods. 
Look at this diagram of a typical handcut 
overlay for just one plate—slow, expensive, not 
always quality-sure. One bad plate can ruin an 
entire four color process job. But, in 25 minutes 
or less, a precise, completely-standardized over- 
lay can be made with 3M MAKEREADY. It 
can increase profits and give quality that means 
more repeat jobs on all your work. For 
comparative test proof in your shop, write: 
Printing Products Division, Minnesota Mining 


and Manufacturing Co., St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 





Miiamesora [fining ano \ffanuractunine company 
... WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 
new ~ ata 


Precise electronically-controlled 
pressure correction on 
the toughest forms 
with important savings using 


3M MAKEREADY System 


BRAND 























Graphic Arts Education Council 
Names Leslie C. Shomo President 


Leslie C. Shomo, vice-president and 
general manager of the National Publish- 
ing Co., Washington, D.C., was elected 
president of the Education Council of the 
Graphic Arts Industry at an executive 
committee meeting in Chicago on June 
13. 

Other officers elected include Ralph D. 
Cole of Consolidated Lithograph Corp., 
Long Island, N.Y., vice-president; George 
S. Dively, Harris-Intertype Corp., Cleve- 
land, vice-president; Harold D. Ross, 
Kable Printing Co., Mt. Morris, Ill., vice- 
president; James W. Coultrap, Miehle 
Printing Press & Mfg. Co., Chicago, treas- 
urer; Byron G. Culver, Rochester Institute 
of Technology, Rochester, N.Y., secretary, 
and Harry A. Porter of Harris-Intertype 
Corp., Cleveland, executive vice-president. 

In ceremonies paying tribute to Elmer 
G. Voigt, Western Printing & Litho. Co., 
Racine, Wis., who had served as president 
of the Education Council since 1953, Mr. 
Voigt was elected president emeritus by 
special action of the executive committee. 

Progress of the Education Council, 
since it was organized in 1951, was high- 
lighted by the reports of the accomplish- 
ments of many of its projects. Notable 
among recent activities is the council's 
National Scholarship Trust Fund which 
has just granted nine four-year scholar- 
ships and eight summer school scholar- 
ships for study in graphic arts manage- 
ment and teaching programs; production 
and distribution of the printing industry 
career motion picture, ‘“Printing—A Fu- 
ture Unlimited”; distribution during the 
past year of close to 1,000 packets of 
graphic arts industry career information 
to secondary school guidance counselors; 
publication and distribution of a report 
on “Suggested Courses of Study in Graph- 
ic Arts Education,” and publication and 
distribution of a “Manual for Use by Local 


Graphic Arts Industry-Education Ad- 
visory Committees.” 

A new project in the field of training 
was adopted by the council. The commer- 
cial motion picture firm of Farrell and 
Gage, New York City, will produce a 
series of movie films on presswork opera- 


Letterpress Forum 
To Be Held In New York 


The International Association of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen, Printing Industry 
of America and the Research and Engi- 
neering Council of the Graphic Arts In- 
dustry are sponsoring a Letterpress Forum 
in closed-circuit television style on Sept. 
27 at Hotel Statler, New York City. 

Handling on-the-spot plans are the 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen of 
New York and the Letterpress Division 
of the New York Employing Printers As- 
sociation. Their joint committee has been 
working with equipment manufacturers 
for almost a year to arrange as significant 
a survey of letterpress developments as 
can be presented in one day. 

Speakers will include J. Homer Wink- 
ler, technical adviser, Battelle Memorial 
Institute. Facilities slated for demonstra- 
tion, some for the first time public-wise, 
include the Klischograph black and white 
and four-color platemaking machine; the 
Du Pont photopolymer printing plate; 
electronic scanners; powderless etching of 
letterpress plates, and latest mechanical 
makeready techniques. At the close of the 
forum a panel will sum up what the de- 
velopments shown mean to printing man- 
agement in terms of more efficient use of 
letterpress. 

For registration details incluaing fees, 
address Letterpress Forum Task Commit- 
tee, 461 Eighth Ave., New York 1. 


Attending a reception in Chicago given by the Printing Industry of Illinois in honor of the retiring 
president of the Education Council of the Graphic Arts Industry, Elmer G. Voigt, are (left to right) 
Mr. Voigt of Western Printing and Lithographing Co.; Norman B. Jacobson, Huron Press, president 
of Pil Master Printers Section; Leslie C. Shomo, National Publishing Co. and new president of 
the Education Council, and Harry L. Gage, educational director, National Printing Equipment Assn. 








tion. Accompanying each film will be a 
strip film and a study guide. The first 
movie in this series will be introductory in 
nature and will be concerned with de- 
scribing the major printing processes, 
their uses, limitations, advantages, etc. 
Chairman of the committee for this pro- 
ject is Lawrence Brehm, Western Printing 
& Lithographing Co., Racine, Wis. 

Other projects of the council dealing 
with the development of an educational 
system for the printing industry and in- 
volving the relationships with educators, 
schools, printing teachers and educational 
organizations were reviewed in terms of 
their effectiveness in providing a continu- 
ing supply of well-educated, well-trained 
manpower. The executive committee of 
the council endorsed a new membership 
campaign to gain additional financial sup- 
port for the council from the printing 
industry. 

The meeting concluded with a recep- 
tion given by Printing Industry of Illinois 
to the executive committee of the Educa- 
tion Council in honor of the retiring pres- 
ident, Elmer G. Voigt. A number of lead- 
ers of the graphic arts industry in Chicago 
attended. 


PIA Trade Binders 
Meet In Washington 


Members of the executive committee of 
the Trade Binders Section of Printing In- 
dustry of America met in Washington, 
D.C., June 7 to make plans for their fall 
meeting in Dallas, Oct. 12-13. The pro- 
gram of the section will be based on sales, 
finance planning, production evaluation, 
estimating and management. A special 
session will be held to review new de- 
velopments in bindery equipment. 

Following the meeting in Washington, 
William Crayder, Excelsior Bindery, Phil- 
adelphia, announced that the section is 
now completing work on the development 
of its association member divisions for 
suppliers. 

A special ratio-study for trade binders 
will be published in the near future and 
studies are under way for the possible de- 
velopment of a Trade Binders Sales In- 
dex and Simplified Production Standards 
for evaluating the efficiency of trade bind- 
er plants. 

Present at the meeting were section 
president William Crayder of Excelsior 
Bindery, Philadelphia; S$. D. Brown, Jr., 
New York Employing Printers Assn., 
New York City; William F. Eckhart, Eck- 
hart Co., Indianapolis; Joseph Kinlein, 
Optic Bindery, Baltimore; Joseph Paul, 
Graphic Arts Finishing Company, Balti- 
more; Mortimer S. Sendor, Sendor Bind- 
ery, Inc., New York City; Peter Becker, 
Jr., Arrow Service, Washington, D.C., 
Bernard J. Taymans, George A. Mattson 
and Donald Sommer, PIA staff, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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Robert Flint Named New President 
Of NAPIM At Annual Convention 


Robert Flint, vice-president and treas- 
urer of the Flint Ink Co. in Detroit, is 
the new president of the National Associa- 
tion of Printing Ink Makers. He succeeded 
Fred A. Weymouth, Printing Ink Divi- 
sion of Interchemical Corp., and was elect- 





Robert Flint Carl Aneshansel 


ed at the 44th annual convention May 19- 
21 at Bedford Springs, Pa. 

This is the first time a son of a previous 
president has headed the association. Mr. 
Flint’s father, Howard Flint, was president 
from 1933 to 1936. In 1951 Robert Flint 
succeeded his father on the board of direc- 
tors. He is immediate past president of the 
National Printing Ink Research Institute, 
NAPIM subsidiary at Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

The association directors elected James 
Yates vice-president. He is board chair- 
man of Martin Driscoil and Co., Chicago. 
Matt J. Leckey, president of Sinclair & 
Valentine Co., division of American-Mar- 
ietta Co., became treasurer. Herbert Live- 
sey continues as secretary with headquar- 
ters in New York City. 

New directors are Sun Chemical’s John 
S. Thome, Robert Gans of Los Angeles 
Printing Ink Makers Association, R. E. 
Schwarm of the Cincinnati Printing Ink 
Makers Association, and William Brandes 
of the Northern California Printing Ink 
Makers Association. 

Carl Aneshansel, vice-president of An- 
der Chemical Co., Cincinnati, was elected 
president of the National Printing Ink 
Research Institute. The vice-president is 
Joseph S. Hart, vice-president of the 
Printing Ink Division of J. M. Huber 
Corp. of New Jersey. Matt J. Leckey is 
treasurer. Dr. A. C. Zettlemoyer continues 
as research director with Herbert Livesey 
as secretary. 

James J. Deeney, cofounder of Bensing 
Bros. & Deeney, Philadelphia, received 
the Ault Award for distinguished con- 
tributions to the advancement of the 
printing ink industry. Dr. J. C. Warner, 
president of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, presented the award, which cited 
Mr. Deeney as a man through whose vi- 
sion a new area of printing was opened. 
He was “one of the first to foresee that the 
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flexographic process would lend itself best 
to the efficient and economical printing of 
cellophane.” In 1931 he developed a pig- 
mented white flexographic ink that could 
be used as a first-down color and as an ad- 
ditive to give opacity to transparent inks. 

Mr. Deeney also received the Printing 
Ink Pioneers Award granted to those who 
have given the association and the indus- 
try at least 20 years of enlightened service. 

NAPIM convention attendance rolled 
up a new high record of 251 representa- 
tives of 42 member companies. 

Teeing off the business program, ar- 
ranged by Mr. Weymouth, was a review 
of the economic outlook by Dr. Ira Ellis, 
chief economist, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. Return on capital investment was 
the theme for speaker and panel study 
starting with a basic session addressed by 
Morris McKinsey of McKinsey & Co., 
Inc., New York, management consultants. 

Chairing the panel was Herbert Wood- 
man, president of Interchemical Corp. 
Serving with him were Norman Alexan- 
der, president of Sun Chemical Corp.; 
James Donoho, financial vice-president of 
American-Marietta Co.; William Brandes, 
president of California Printing Ink Co., 
and Martin Kapp, vice-president and 
treasurer of Superior Ink Co., New York. 

There were panel discussions of taxes 
and personnel relations. Some 15 ink- 
makers reported on economic conditions 
in their fields. 





It was reported that new memberships 
had increased the association's income, but 
a reduction in dues was not justified be- 
cause of foreseeable heavy expenses for 
raising the Lehigh research budget, 
staging an International Printing Ink Re- 
search institute Conference at Lehigh next 
spring, and covering costs of the ‘“Print- 
ing Ink Handbook” and expenses relating 
to the association’s participation in the 
Seventh Educational Graphic Arts Expo 
sition in September next year. 


Nationally-Known Graphic Arts 
Figure, Fred A. Hacker, Dies 

Fred A. Hacker, who since 1955 had 
served American Type Founders Co. as 
Web Division regional sales manager 
covering the states 
which range from 
Pennsylvania to 
Florida, died on 
May 31 while 
working at his desk 
in Philadelphia. 
His ATF experi- 
ence spanned 23 
of his 67 years. He 
was new products 
department man- 
ager, special inves- 
tigator on inks, manager of offset sales, 





Fred A. Hacker 


vice-president in charge of sales and re- 
search, and western sales manager before 
he became the Web Division eastern states 
regional sales manager. Mr. Hacker was 
also instrumental in the development of 
new photomechanical methods, particu- 
larly in camera and platemaking. Before 
joining ATF in 1935 he was associated 
with Tabard Press in New York City. 


James J. Deeney (I.), cofounder of Bensing Bros. & Deeney, received the Ault Award from National 
Association of Printing Ink Makers for distinguished contributions to printing ink industry advance 


ment at the association's annual convention. Presenting the award is Dr. J. C. Warner (r.), president, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Looking on is Robert Flint, Flint Ink Co., NAPIM’s new president 
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Printing Education Conference To Be Held Aug. 3-8 


The 33rd Annual Conference on Print- 
ing Education, a project of the Interna- 
tional Graphic Arts Education Associa- 
tion, will be held Aug. 3-8 at Stout State 
College, Menomonie, Wis. 

Convention theme is “New Trends in 
the Graphic Arts Industry and Education,” 
and the conference program chairman is 
Lloyd Whydotski of Stout State College. 
A special feature of the conference will be 
workshops in offset lithography. 

Registration, an executive committee 
meeting and other preliminary activities 
will take place on Sunday, Aug. 3, in 
Bertha Tainter Hall on the Stout campus. 
Opening session will occur Monday morn- 
ing, Aug. 4. Delegates will hear speakers 





Samuel M. Burt 
Executive Secretary 


Howard Massman 


President 
on “New Trends in Offset Lithography” 
and “New Trends in Industrial Arts Edu- 
cation.” “Copy Preparation for Offset Li- 
thography” in the form of panel discus- 
sions and technique presentations will be 
presented at both morning and afternoon 
sessions. 

On Tuesday delegates will study “The 
Reproduction Camera” and hear talks on 
various phases of its operation. “Stripping 
and Lithographic Platemaking” is the sub- 
ject for Wednesday morning, while a pa- 
per mill trip and a visit to a lithographic 


ATF Names R. I. Gyllenberg 

Western Regional Type Manager 
Robert I. Gyllenberg has been appoint- 

ed western regional manager of American 





printing plant will take up the afternoon. 
“Lithographic Press Operation” will be 
discussed on Thursday. At the conference 
banquet Thursday night, talks on “Chang- 
ing Concepts in Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation” and “New Look in Our New Em- 
ployees” will be presented. 

The chief topic for Friday morning is 
“Gimmicks for Better Teaching” by Har- 
old E. Sanger, Marshall High School, Chi- 
cago. Following Mr. Sanger’s talk, How- 
ard Massman, Patterson Coéperative High 
School, Dayton, Ohio, will conduct the 








annual business meeting. Mr. Massman is 
IGAEA president. 

Other association officers include Rich- 
ard J. Hoffman, Los Angeles, first vice- 
president; Joseph J. Dreven, Gary, Ind., 
second vice-president; Fred M. Mason, 
Madison, Wis., third vice-president; Lynn 
Harper, Boulder, Colo., secretary, and 
Vincent C. Coyne, New Brunswick, N.J., 
treasurer. Samuel M. Burt, executive secre- 
tary, operates IGAEA headquarters office 
at 5728 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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GRAFARC 140 AMPERE HIGH INTENSITY 
ARC PRINTING LAMP For Use With PRINT- 
ING FRAMES 40” x 50” AND LARGER 


Twice os powerful as the average printing lomp, this lamp 
cuts exposure time in half. Uniform light coverage is provided, 
itluminetinn voriables entirely eliminated. Models for Mone- 
type Huebner MH photo composing mechines assure precise 
control of intensity for accurate repects. 





GRAFARC CHALLENGER 75 and 
NO AMPERE HIGH INTENSITY 
CAMERA ARC LAMP 
Permits eccurcte exposures of os short as 5 
seconds. Accurate density control regardiess of 
line voltage vorictions. Constant coler temper- 
tures. When lamp is energized the dual function 
moter instantly advences the carbons, strikes the 
@rc, esteblishes correct gop length, end feeds the 

corbens se es te maintein the proper gap. 


TRI-POWER THREE PHASE HIGH INTENSITY 
ARC PRINTING LAMP For Use With PRINTING 


Reproductions 


For all photo-mechanical reproduction processes 


FULLY AUTOMATIC 








FRAMES 50” x 70” AND LARGER 


Burns o trim of three carbons to produce a single light source three times 
@s powerful os the 140 ompere Greferc. Dual function motor avtomati- 
cally compensotes for any veriables in the carbon burning rote. Permits 
eccurate compensation for line voltoge changes. Blower exhausts goses. 






Type Founders’ Type Division serving 19 
dealers in the Mid- 
west and Pacific 
states and opera- 
ting from the Chi- 
cago branch office 
under the general 
direction of Jan 
van der Ploeg, type 
sales manager. In 
addition to promot- 
ing the use of ATF 
type among speci- 
fiers and type direc- 


tors, Mr. Gyllenberg will supervise dealer _ —_— SIE 
training and be available as a speaker on THE S ELECTRIC CORPORATION Si 2 

typographic subjects. William Welsh has ‘A Sememaae OF omens sensaliee potas . . 
joined ATF as eastern Missouri and south- Has 57 CITY PARK AVENUE ae 


ern Illinois sales representative. TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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GRAFARC 95 AMPERE HIGH INTENSITY 
ARC PRINTING LAMP For Use With PRINT- 
ING FRAMES UNDER 40” x 50” 

As with the 140 ampere printing lamp, overhead models ore 
eveilable for use with horizontal printing frames. They burn 
in normal position, thus avoiding smoking of the reflector and 
ing ash from di ing on surfaces in the light path. 
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See your deoler or send for literature. 


Robert |. Gyllenberg 
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Research & Engineering Council Names G. H. Cornelius President 


George H. Cornelius, Jr. of Cornelius 
Printing Co., Indianapolis, Ind., is the 
new president of the Research and Engi- 
neering Council of the Graphic Arts In- 
dustry. He was named to succeed Felton 
Colwell, Colwell Press, Minneapolis, at 
the council’s eighth annual conference in 
Chicago, May 21-23. 

Other new officers include Alan S. Hol- 
liday, Craftsmen, Inc., Kutztown, Pa., first 
vice-president; C. L. Jewett, Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, second vice- 
president; W. R. Spiller, Harris-Intertype 


Corp., Cleveland, secretary, and Paul H. 
Lyle, Western Printing and Lithograph- 
ing Co., Racine, Wis., treasurer. 

Robert E. Rossell continues as manag- 
ing director with headquarters at 5728 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. An executive committee of 57 mem- 
bers was named at the conference. During 
the past year the council had 270 sustain- 
ing members and 60 associate members. 

The council’s ninth annual meeting 
will be held at the Sheraton-McAlpin Ho- 
tel in New York City, May 18-20. C. L. 
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tems, catalogs and factory forms. . 
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Test ALPENA MANI- 
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ment. A packet of Test 
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on a business letter- 
head. 


and filing space. 


ALPENA MANIFOLD is a sturdy, lightweight, non- 


curl paper that works equally well on offset or letter- 


press equipment. It is available in Substance 9, in 
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Jewett, the council’s second vice-president, 
will be conference chairman. 

Conference delegates toured the plant 
of Ludlow Typograph Co, in Chicago 
where they saw a demonstration of Brigh- 
type, a method of converting letterpress 
forms to offset use, and the plant of the 
Miehle Co., a division of Miehle-Goss- 
Dexter, to watch manufacturing and as- 
sembling of printing presses. 

The first day of the conference regis- 
trants heard a talk by Dr. Samuel Cald- 
well, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, on research matters. A discussion 
was led by C. M. (Larry) Flint of Chas. 
T. Main, Inc., Boston. 

At an evening session J. Russell Par- 
rish of Meredith Publishing Co., Des 
Moines, presided while a “Report on 
DRUPA” was presented by T. Blair 
Hawkes of the T. W. and C. B. Sheridan 
Co.; Howard Seel, Harris-Seybold Co., di- 
vision of Harris-Intertype Corp., and Dr. 
Marvin C. Rogers, printing consultant. 

On the Thursday, May 22, program, 
Edd Shipley of Kingsport Press, Inc., 
Kingsport, Tenn., presided at a five-man 
panel discussion on powderless etching. 
Participants included William Bradley, 
Litho Color Corp., Atlanta; Robert H. 
Downie, Marathon Division of American 
Can Co., Menasha, Wis.; W. J. Frisch, 
Wright Co., Cambridge, Mass.; Floyd 
Lear, Jr., Industrial Engraving Co., Easton, 
Pa., and E. W. Thomas, Speaker-Hines & 
Thomas, Inc., Detroit. 

Thursday afternoon council members 
elected officers, named a new executive 
committee and heard reports by the chair- 


As his first official act as new president of the 
Research and Engineering Council of Graphic 
Arts Industry, George H. Cornelius, Jr. (I.) of 
Cornelius Printing Co., Indianapolis, presents a 
plaque of appreciation from the council to its 
former president, Felton Colwell, Colwell Press, 
Minneapolis. The presentation was made at the 


counci!’s eighth annual conference in Chicago 
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men of the council's five standing commit- 
tees. C. L. Jewett, the council's secretary, 
was chairman of this session. 

Reporting were Alan S. Holliday for 
the composition committee; Edd Shipley 
(for Edward J. Triebe), binding and 
finishing committee; C. M. Flint, engi- 
neering and materials handling; Dr. Mar- 
vin C. Rogers, photomechanics and plate- 
making, and Dr. William C. Walker, 
printing. 

Final session of the conference on 
Thursday was devoted to a panel discus- 
sion on web offset printing for which 
George Harper, Maclean-Hunter Publish- 
ing Co., Toronto, was chairman. Panel 
members were David Safran, Safran Print- 
ing Co., Detroit; William E. Ward III, 
Baird-Ward Printing Co. of Nashville; 
Charles Edson, Kable Printing Co., Mt. 
Morris, Ill., and J. Russell Parrish, Mere- 
dith Publishing Co., Des Moines. 


PIA Magazine Printers 
Hold Spring Meeting 


The spring meeting of the Magazine 
Printers Section of Printing Industry of 
America was held in New York City May 
26-27. Principal feature of the meeting 
was a joint session with the manufacturers 
of equipment used in the production of 
magazines. 

John H. Davis, Jr., chairman of the 
section, declared in this first meeting with 
equipment manufacturers that consider- 
able progress was made in communicating 
to the equipment manufacturers the spe- 
cific needs of the magazine printers and in 
making available to them a source from 
which their engineering staffs can obtain 
desired information. Subjects discussed 
with the equipment manufacturers includ- 
ed possible development of an engineer- 
ing approach to the purchase of presses 
to avoid unnecessary engineering costs; 
a discussion of the relationship of the 
characteristics of magazine work to ink 
qualities, and the relationship of various 
inking systems. The possibility of co6r- 
dinating investigation and research engi- 
neering work on problems common to 
most of the magazine printers was also 
discussed, 

Joseph Chanko of Condé Nast Press 
was appointed chairman of a joint com- 
mittee. Serving with him to represent 
magazine printers are Robert R. Barvoets, 
William Press, Inc., Albany, N.Y.; Arthur 
N. Knol, W. F. Hall Printing Co., Chi- 
cago; Leslie C. Shomo, National Publish- 
ing Co., Washington, D.C., and Jerry 
Stouffer, Meredith Publishing Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. The manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives to this committee will be ap- 
pointed later. 

In the meeting reports were made of 
studies now under way on press manning 
surveys, Customer Relations Manual and 
trade customs. Members of the section also 


have a committee planning to meet with 
representatives of paper mills throughout 
the country. 

The program of the Magazine Printers 
Section of PIA includes four main activi- 
ties: those relating to the customers’ re- 
sponsibility, the suppliers’ responsibility, 
equipment manufacturers’ responsibility 
and managers’ responsibility. Projects are 
under way and committees have been ap- 
pointed in connection with each of these 
areas. 

The next meeting of the section will 
be held in Dallas on Oct. 16 in connection 
with the PIA annual convention which is 
Oct. 13-16. 


Union Bag-Camp Paper Introducing 
New Fine Paper Line In IP Ads 

Starting with this issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, the Union Bag-Camp Paper 
Corp. has scheduled a series of advertise- 
ments to introduce the company’s new 
line of fine papers. 

J. Rucker Ryland, director of fine paper 
sales, said that the advertisements will be 
printed on Union-Camp papers and will 
run as inserts. The papers to be featured 
include the Franklin grades of tag, index, 
postcard, and vellum bristol as well as the 
new Williamsburg offset paper. The ad- 
vertising program ties in with the comple- 
tion of U-C’s $24-million expansion. 
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General Screen Process 


Presses To Fit Your 
Expansion Plans 








NO. 76 CYLINDER PRESS 
Sheets to 52” x 76” © Speeds to 1500 


NO. 24 CYLINDER PRESS 
Sheets to 19” x 25” 
Speeds to 3000 


ALSO GENERAL THERMO-JET DRYERS TO 
REDUCE DRYING TIME TO SECONDS 


High speed screen process is 
a necessary addition to your 
plant if you want to expand 
volume by offering special 
application work not possible 
with conventional equipment. 
Used alone or combined with 
letterpress or offset, silk 
screen offers unlimited 
possibilities . . . and General 
Silk Screen Presses, with 
automatic feed, hairline 
register and vacuum cylinder 
sheet control, are available 
in a range of seven sizes... 
from the largest to the 
smallest, General presses 

fit your needs. 
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LNA Bank Stationers Hold Chicago Meeting In June 


The future developments and concrete 
problems which confront manufacturing 
bank stationers were examined at the an- 
nual meeting of the Bank Stationers Sec- 
tion of the Lithographers National As- 
sociation in Chicago, June 12-13. As 
many as 75 bank stationers from all over 
the country attended. 

The two-day conference was opened by 
LNA President L. E. Oswald who com- 
mended the bank stationers for their fore- 
sight and realism in collectively tackling 
their problems. LNA Executive Director 


Oscar Whitehouse spoke on the tax prob- 
lems plaguing small business in this coun- 
try and pointed to the need for a new con- 
cept by the government regarding the sub- 
ject of reinvestment depreciation. 

The highlight of the conference was the 
workshop session conducted on the open- 
ing afternoon by George W. McSweeney, 
president of DeLuxe Check Printers, Inc., 
Chicago. Developments in bank electron- 
ics and automation were covered in detail 
by Mr. McSweeney who is the section's 
representative to the American Bankers 
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Association. A question-and-answer peri- 
od followed. 

A representative of the ABA’s technical 
committee on mechanization of check 
handling, David Hinkel, assistant secre- 
tary of the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, opened the June 13 session with a 
discussion of the need of banks for im- 
proved document processing methods. 

Showing the growth in check handling, 
Mr. Hinkel said that in 1939 banks han- 
dled approximately 31% billion checks a 
year. The number jumped to 8 billion 
checks in 1952 and, based on current esti- 
mates, banks will handle 14 billion checks 
by 1960 and about 22 billion by 1970. 

The speaker noted that, in the course of 
processing, each check is handled three to 
seven times by a bank, pointing to the 
pressing need for improved handling 
methods. Mr. Hinkel also observed that 
between 1939 and 1952 the number of 
checking accounts in banks had increased 
from 29 million to 47 million. 

Ray L. Fortune, chairman of the ABA 
technical committee on type design, told 
the meeting that his committee had devel- 
oped an acceptable type font for use in 
automatic check handling. At present the 
type font is undergoing field evaluation 
and tests. While the font has been ap- 
proved officially, no formal decision on its 
use will be made until the results of the 
tests are completed, Mr. Fortune said. 

Every phase of the bank stationers’ ac- 
tivities was covered in a final panel dis- 
cussion in which Mr. McSweeney, Mr. 
Hinkel and Mr. Fortune participated. The 
fourth member of the panel was Van 
Spina, a member of the research depart- 
ment of International Business Machines 
in Poughkeepsie, N.Y., who has been in- 
volved in experimental work with mag- 
netic inks, papers, type and equipment. 

The Bank Stationers Section elected 
Edward A. Robinson, general manager of 
the J. C. Hall Co., Pawtucket, R.L., chair- 
man of its executive committee. 

Mr. Robinson succeeds Clark R. Greg- 
ory, Jr., president of the Herald Printery, 
Louisville, Ky. R. B. Calvert, president of 
the Reserve Lithograph & Printing Co., 
Cleveland, was elected vice-chairman. 

New members of the executive com- 
mittee are Cecil N. Rudnick, president, 
Joseph Berg Manufacturing Stationer, 
Inc.; R. R. Lowdon, president, Stafford- 
Lowdon Co., Ft. Worth, Tex.; and A. Van 
Gorkom, president, Protectu Bank Note 
Corp., Chicago. E. Bennett Young, presi- 
dent, Young and Selden Co., Baltimore, 
Md., continues to serve on the committee. 

LNA Director Malcolm Dennison, the 
vice-president of Rocky Mountain Bank 
Note Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, was named 
LNA executive committee representative 
to the section. Robert L. Eger is the staff 
representative. 
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Effective Production Control Essential 
In Every Small Offset Printing Plant 


(Concluded from page 52) 
time. These times will not hold true for 
all individual jobs, but should average out 
ma daily basis to the extent that total 
daily scheduled time is within five or ten 
per cent of total actual running time. 

Schedules can also be established for as- 
sembly and bindery operations and the 
scheduling mathematics partially elimi- 
nated by the creation of cross-reference 
schedule charts. 

Scheduling performs several functions. 
With the use of a scheduling board or log 
designed to meet the system, it is first of 
all a tight, central control of all work 
orders. It provides proper equipment and 
manpower utilization, full work load, and 
immediate information regarding number 
of work orders in the plant, whether dead- 
lines can be met, where bottlenecks are oc- 
curring, and where additional work can 
be funneled. 

Analysis of route slips, particularly 
when production and time are concerned, 
can also provide supply level information 
to be used in ordering paper, inks, and 
miscellaneous items. Excess waste can be 
recognized and curtailed, and operating 
times can be totaled and compared with 
available man-hours for an indication of 
manpower utilization. 

Eventually, all work orders completed 
in the plant can be costed by the produc- 
tion control unit. Costing can be insti- 
gated as part of the logging-out process 
and can often be based entirely on infor- 
mation available on the route slips. Esti- 
mated costs can be compared with actual 
costs, with controllable cost increases pin- 
pointed and eliminated. 

The centralized production control unit 
can be as large or as small as the functions 
it performs. It can save the small plant 
operator both money and time. It central- 
izes all work order administrative details, 
eliminating the several separate depart- 
ments usually involved. 

It provides management with one 
single, centralized location from which 
information pertaining to any work order 
or any operation in the plant can be ob- 
tained quickly and easily. It can act as a 
buffer between management and the oper- 
ating areas, deciding the routine opera- 
tional questions that usually waste so 
much of the boss’s time, meanwhile han- 
dling many of the technical details that 
consume much of the management effort. 

Above all, it releases operating fore- 
men and personnel from work order func- 
tions which border on the administrative 
and clerical, allowing them to devote more 
time and attention to actual operations. 

Finally, the small plant owner should 
consider production control from the 


standpoint of cost, but not necessarily of 
profit. Moneywise, he rnay only break 
even by installing production control as 
compared to previously used systems for 
work order processing. 

Before long, however, he will notice in- 
tangible savings where convenience, per- 
sonal attention, and general operations 
are concerned. He will have his finger on 
the pulse, feeling each throb that means 


life or death to his business. He will save 
time, he will save effort, but most impor- 
tant, he will be saving himself. This is the 
ultimate saving, the unbankable account, 
and it cannot be expressed in terms of 
cash. 


LTF Holds Vancouver Film Forum 

Lithographic supervisors and journey- 
men saw films and heard discussions June 
13-14 in Vancouver, B.C., when they at- 
tended the Lithographic Technical Foun- 
dation’s film forum. 

Some of the subjects covered included 
making better halftones, seeing light and 
color, and making surface plates. 

















Say Goodbye to “In-Feed” Troubles 


IN ROTARY FORMS PRINTING! 


| 


here’s the difference between 
profit and maximum profit in rotary 
forms printing! Stanford “CON-TEN” 
Unwind Stand eliminates long or short 
punches, premature cut-offs, out-of- 
register, and other costly rejects. 
Guarantees constant tension through 
complete wed roll of any size, on any 
rotary forms press. 


WRITE, WIRE, OR PHONE TODAY! 
for complete details on the Stanford Story to 
save time, material, and labor costs in your 
plant! 


ENGINEERIN 


Canadian Reg 


Guides 


Moanvtacturers of Slitters Web 








CONSTANT TENSION 
UNWIND STAND 


Maintains PERFECT LINEAR 
REGISTER on Perforating 
... Punching ... Printing 

... Cut-Off 





SALEM, ILLINOIS 
PHONE SALEM 553 
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Rewinding and Constant Tension Equipment 
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Newly-elected officers of the Southern Graphic Arts Association seen at the 37th annual convention 


in Louisville are (|. to r.) second vice-president, W. Allan Blythe, Louisville; president, A. A. Wade, 


S. B. Newman Printing Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; first vice-president, Harold W. Braun, Fetter Printing 


Co., Louisville, and (rear) Charles E. Kennedy of Knoxville, Tenn., secretary-treasurer of the SGAA 


A. A. Wade Named New President 
Of SGAA At Annual Convention 


A. A. Wade, S. B. Newman Printing 
Co. of Knoxville, Tenn. was elected presi- 
dent of the Southern Graphic Arts As- 
sociation at its 37th annual convention 
May 19-21 in Louisville, Ky. Other new- 
ly-elected officers are: first vice-president, 
Harold W. Braun, Fetter Printing Co., 
Louisville, and second vice-president, W. 
Allan Blythe, Louisville. Charles Kennedy 
continues as secretary-treasurer with head- 
quarters in Nashville, Tenn. 

J. Tom Morgan, Jr., immediate past 
president of SGAA, opened the conven- 
tion with a call to order. William S. Mil- 
burn, president of the board of alderman, 
Louisville, welcomed the delegates as did 
Harold W. Braun, president of the Louis- 
ville Graphic Arts Association. Col. H. R. 
Kibler, president of Printing Industry of 
America, then spoke on “The Challenge 
to OUR Industry—And How to Meet It.” 

The convention continued with speech- 
es by Mr. Kennedy on printing education 
and by Harold N. Cornay, president, Press 
of H. N. Cornay, New Orleans, who spoke 
on scholarships for printing education. 

John McMaster, manager of the Graph- 
ic Arts Reproduction Sales Division of 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y., told 
conventioneers about the latest develop- 
ments in short-run and three-color print- 
ing techniques. 

Tuesday’s session was highlighted by 
talks on humidity control, camera work, 
and process ink. Colonel Kibler presented 
certificates of merit to winners of the 19th 
annual Exhibit of Southern Printing held 
with the SGAA convention. 

The second day of the meeting con- 
tinued with talks on photocomposition 
progress in the graphic arts and Oscar 
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Whitehouse, executive director, Lithog- 
raphers National Association, spoke on 
“The Role of Small Business in Our 
Economy.” 

During the final day of the convention 
speeches on quality control and costing 
were presented. Otis E. Wells, president, 
National Association of Photo-Lithogra- 
phers, addressed the convention on “Busi- 
ness Is People.” 

The convention closed with reports of 
committees and the election of officers. 

The 1959 SGAA convention will be 
held April 27-29 in Jacksonville, Fla. 





1959 Graphic Arts Show 
To Tax Coliseum Capacity 


The Seventh Educational Graphic Arts 
Exposition, sponsored by National Graph- 
ic Arts Expositions, Inc., and timed for 
Sept. 6-12, 1959, is sure to feature dis- 
plays taxing the capacity of two floors in 
New York’s huge Coliseum. 

NGAE president A. E. Giegengack, at- 
tending the May 15 meeting of the Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen of which he 
is a long-time member and a past presi- 
dent, reported that 226 of the 235 booths 
had been sold to 160 exhibitors including 
Canadian, English, Swedish, French, Ital- 
ian and West German companies. At the 
recent first meeting of NGAE’s new board 
of directors, he said he had tried to get ad- 
ditional space but another show dated for 
the same period would occupy the Coli- 
seum’s other two floors. 

First floor mezzanine booths will fea- 
ture displays sponsored by the Interna- 
tional Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen; Printing Industry of America; 
Education Council of the Graphic Arts In- 
dustry; Research and Engineering Council 
of the Graphic Arts Industry; Internation- 
al Typographic Composition Association; 
International Association of Electrotypers 
and Stereotypers; International Printers 
Supply Salesmen’s Guild; Lithographic 
Technical Foundation; Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, and Rochester Institute of 
Technology. 

At least 12 national and international 
associations will hold their conventions 
during the show time. The Canadian 
Graphic Arts Association will run a spe- 
cial train from Toronto and special tours 
will bring many visitors from outside the 
United States. 


Five past presidents of the New York Club of Printing House Craftsmen held a meeting recently in 
New York with A. E. Giegengack (front row, center), president, National Graphic Arts Exposition, 
to plan the seventh annual show. Seen with Mr. Giegengack are (I. to r., front row) Henry A. Schneider, 
Charles Francis Press; M. R. Stevens, John E. Weiss and Son, Inc.; (back row) William P. Gleason, 
Colonial Press; Edward Blank, New York Employing Printers Association, and Kendal Slade, Densen 


Banner Division, United Board & Carton Co. The sho 


w will be held Sept. 6-12, 1959, in New York City 
. , : . —_ 
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BECKETT OFFSET 


The pioneer in the offset paper field and for ing a wide choice of weights, finishes and 
almost 30 years the accepted standard of colors, carried regularly in stock at the mill. 
quality. Today, as always, Beckett Offset is For more reasons why it pays to specify and 
the most complete line of offset paper, offer- stock Beckett Offset, please turn the page. 


BECKETT OFFSET], 





BECKETT OFFSEI BECKETT OFFSET * BECKETT OF roe, 











WHERE else can you find so wide a choice of 
stock sizes, of weights, finishes and colors as in 
the Beckett Offset line? The answer is—nowhere! 

Other important reasons for specifying and 
stocking Beckett Offset: 


Assures 
easy-to- print paper in all seasons.* Brightness 
and opacity are held in perfect balance. 

*For plants maintaining controlled humidity, stock is made to meet specifications. 


PACKAGING. Maintains 
proper soaletnaen content in paper. 


REEVDOA A CURLING All Beckett Offset 
is oneal’ we assure freedom from curling when 
subjected to low humidities in Fall and Winter. 
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e BECKETT BRILLIANT OPAQUE 
Super-white and super-opaque. 


e BECKETT Hi-WHITE 
The world’s whitest white paper—amazingly 
combines whiteness with warmth. 


MATCHING COVER STOCKS AVAILABLE FOR ALL GRADES 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


HAMILTON, 





This is BECKETT OFFSET, White, Wove, Regular Finish, 80 Ib. 


BECKETT OFFSET . Becket offset am 
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Radiant Heat Proof Dryer 

The Challenge Machinery Co., Grand 
Haven, Mich., is offering a folder describ- 
ing a new radiant heat Proof Dryer. The 
dryer comes in 17x12- and 20x26-inch 
sizes. Also described are cabinets for the 
dryer units. 


Printed Advertising Ideas 

The Advertising Department of Linton 
Brothers & Co., Inc., Fitchburg, Mass., is 
offering Idea Kit No. 11. Commercial 
printed specimens such as a door hanger, 
a greeting card, a milk bottle topper, and 
other advertising pieces printed on vari- 
ous Linton stocks and die-cut in odd 
shapes are contained in the kit. It may be 
obtained from Linton paper merchants or 
directly from the company. 


Star V-Belt Motor Drive 

An illustrated folder describing the 
Star V-Belt Motor for linecasting ma- 
chines is available from Star Parts, Inc., 
South Hackensack, N.J. 


Automatic Labeling Machines 

Two brochures describing automatic 
labeling machines are now available from 
Cheshire Inc., 1644 N. Honore St., Chi- 
cago 22. Model SL can label up to 20,000 
heavy or lightweight magazines per hour. 
Model E is intended as office equipment 
for labeling postcards, brochures, enve- 
lopes, lightweight booklets, etc. Both ma- 
chines handle roll strip, continuous pack 
form, or tape strip labels. 





Universal Gray Contact Screen 

The Caprock Universal gray contact 
screen manufactured by Herbst & Illig of 
Frankfurt, West Germany, is described in 
a bulletin offered by Caprock Develop- 
ments, 165 Broadway, New York 6. The 
single-type screen is interchangeable for 
lithography and photoengraving and is 
intended for all branches of the graphic 
arts in producing halftones from contin- 
uous tone copy. The brochure explains 
use of the screen and gives illustrations 
and gray scales of varying density. 


Kodagraph Reproduction Supplies 
Photographic papers and films for re- 
producing drawings, documents, art work, 
blueprints, etc., on conventional exposing 
equipment are described in a booklet 
entitled “Short Cuts and Savings With 
Kodagraph Reproduction Materials.” The 
illustrated brochure may be obtained 
from the Graphic Reproduction Division, 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


Electrotype, Stereotype Book 

The second edition of “The Electro- 
type and Stereotype Handbook,” just re- 
leased, is a more completely illustrated 
technical and educational booklet than the 
first edition published a year ago. The 
booklet explains the manufacture of elec- 
trotypes, stereotypes, and plastic and rub- 
ber plates and the use letterpress printers 
make of duplicate plates. Copies may be 
obtained from International Association 
of Electrotypers & Stereotypers, Inc., 758 
Leader Bldg., Cleveland 14. For large 
quantities there is a charge of 15 cents 
per copy. 


Materials Handling System 

How to set up a materials handling sys- 
tem is outlined in a folder entitled “Hand 
Trucks—Facts and Factors,” available 
from Automatic Transportation Co., divi- 
sion of Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., 


A mass labeling machine and an office labeling machine are described in two booklets from Cheshire 
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149 W. 87th St., Chicago 20. Selecting 
the right truck for the job, determining 
correct truck capacity, and choosing be- 
tween platform loading or pallets are 
some of the topics covered. 

Also explained are the differences be- 
tween the single-stroke and double-stroke 
hand trucks and other details. Drawings 
and a specification table of pallet and 
platform hand lift trucks are included. 


Sample Book From Beckett Paper 

A four-color process lithographed re- 
production on Beckett Cover stock serves 
as the cover of a sample book recently 
published by Beckett Paper Co., Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. Twenty-four sample swatches 
in various weights, colors and finishes are 
presented. 





Litho-printed Beckett Cover on Beckett booklet 


Photostatic Services Guide 

Admaster Prints, Inc., 1168 Sixth Ave., 
New York City, has produced a reference 
manual covering all the services available 
to buyers of photostats, slide preparation 
and photographic work. Price and prepa- 
ration information for photostats in color 
or black and white, stats on acetate, dis- 
play transparencies, film strips, and other 
items is included. 

Charts giving visibility ratings of col- 
ors, Optimum screen width for various 
audience sizes and for other purposes sup- 
plement the material. Also covered are the 
preparation and costs of all types of slides. 


Color Separation, Correction 

Four data sheets detailing newly an- 
nounced Cronar polyester graphic arts 
films for color separation and correction 
are available from E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Inc., Photo Products Depart- 
ment, Wilmington 98, Del. Subjects of 
the data sheets are “Reflection,” “Trans- 
parency,” “Pan Litho,” and “Pan Mask- 
ing.” Graphs are included. 


Business Forms Catalog 

The various business forms available 
and how they can be used to advantage are 
listed in a catalog offered by the Market 
Development Department of the Standard 
Register Co:, Dayton 1, Ohio. The “Stan- 
reco Stock Business Forms” catalog pre- 
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sents illustrated data showing forms in 
general use for such functions as purchas- 
ing, receiving, payroll, etc., and are recom- 
mended for small- and medium-size busi- 
ness use. 

Sales Books, Zipset and Register are 
three common forms discussed in detail. 
Also included are sections on special 
forms, accounting aids and a review of 
accessories. 


Cylinder Circumference Chart 

“A Guide to Cylinder Circumference 
and Related Diameters” is available from 
General Gravure Service Co., 1413 Chest- 
nut Ave., Hillside 5, N.J. 


Day-Glo Fluorescent Inks 

Information, color proofs and printing 
instructions for the use of Day-Glo fluo- 
rescent printing inks for each major 
printing process are available from Swit- 
zer Brothers, Inc., 4732 St. Clair Ave., 
Cleveland 3. 


Dollies And Bag-Holding Trucks 
Marion Dolly Trucks and CMD Bag- 
Holding Trucks are described in a folder 
called “Hand Trucks With a Purpose.” 
The dolly trucks of malleable iron have 
capacities up to 8,000 pounds. The bag- 
holding trucks hold bags open for filling 
and moving bulk items shipped in bags. 








(4\ color capacity 


from a 2-Color Press 
oe With n0 additional running time! 
WPM Color Printing Units installed on your Miehle 
2-color letterpress give you an integrated 4-color 


press capable of producing 4-color printing in the 
same running time required for 2-color printing. 
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WPM Color Units are precision built and synchron- 
ized with the 2-color press to give 3 or 4-color print- 
ing with hair-line register while sheets travel but 
once through the press. For regular press operation, 
WPM Color Units are locked out in seconds. 


If you would like to explore the opportunity for 
profits that WPM Color Units offer you, our engineer- 
ing staff will be glad to discuss it with you, without 
obligation. 


WESTERN PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


3519 N. Spaulding Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 


Manufacturers of Color Units for Miehle flatbed presses 
Converters of FLATBEDS to ROTARY and HONEYCOMB PLATE CYLINDERS 


WPM Color Units 
installed on Miehle 
2-Color Press 


Both kinds of trucks are illustrated. The 
circular may be obtained from Chicago 
Manufacturing & Distributing Co., 1928 
W. 46th St., Chicago 9. 


Automatic Conveyor System 

A technical report with photographs 
and a schematic drawing shows how stere- 
otype plates are transferred from the 
stereo department to the pressroom 90 
feet away at New Brunswick (N.J.) Home 
New’s in less than two minutes. The trans- 
fer system's variety of speeds, loads, hori- 
zontal and vertical sections, loading and 
unloading arrangements, electrical inter- 
locking, capacities, and safety features are 
detailed. “Automatic Conveyor System 
Speeds Stereo Plate Handling” is available 
from Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N.Y. 


Color Photography Materials 

Data on Kodak color films, processing 
chemicals, and materials for color print- 
ing are contained in “Kodak Materials for 
Color Photography” written for the pro- 
fessional and advanced amateur. Copies 
are available from Sales Service Publica- 
tions, Eastman Kodak, Rochester, N.Y. 


Prize-Winning Letterheads 

The 12 grand award letterheads of 
1957 in Whiting-Plover Paper Co.'s an- 
nual contest have been released as the 
Plover Bond Letterhead Library. The li- 
brary containing the winning samples is 
available from the company at Stevens 
Point, Wis. 


Kit For Making Your Own Labels 

A “Design-It-Yourself Label Kit” gives 
step-by-step instructions for designing la- 
bels at low cost. Forty-one different bor- 
der designs and a variety of type styles and 
color combinations are given. Tracing pa- 
per, Kromekote stock for the labels, and 
a check list are included. The kit may be 
obtained from Allen Hollander Co., Inc., 
385 Gerard Ave., New York 51. 


Lift Truck Selector Guide 

The Automatic Transportation Co., di- 
vision of Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 149 W. 
87th St., Chicago 20, is offering an indus- 
trial truck selector guide which shows how 
to set up materials handling systems in re- 
lation to specific plant layouts and to the 
kinds of products produced. Twenty basic 
industrial truck types and specifications of 
100 different models are given. 


Paper Roll Handling, Storage 

“Case History Report No. 36” describes 
the handling and storage systems for pa- 
per rolls used at the New York Daily 
News newsprint terminal where 8,000 
rolls are received at one time. Eight sizes 
of rolls from 30 to 38 inches in diameter 
are handled. The procedures are outlined 
from the first unloading until the rolls are 
deposited on trucks which deliver them 
to company printing plants. The illus- 
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For trouble-free press performance...specify 
Consolidated Double Coated Offset Enamels 


Maximum uniformity is just one of many improved 
performance features resulting from Consolidated’s 
double coating of offset printing papers. You get 
greater stability and superior pick resistance, too. 
All add up to better runability —better results. 


What’s more, you get these important double coat- 
ing advantages in every Consolidated grade at no 
extra cost—PRODUCTOLITH, CONSOLITH GLOSS and 
CONSOLITH OPAQUE. 

Free trial sheets are availablefrom your Consolidated 
Paper Merchant. Compare performanceand cost with 
any offset paper you are now using. You'll see how 


Consolidated Double Coated Offset Enamels offer 
top values in quality and trouble-free performance! 


Available only through your Consolidated Paper Merchant 


onsoldaled 
ENAMEL PRINTING PAPERS 
a complete line for offset and letterpress printing 


CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER AND PAPER COMPANY 
SALES OFFICES: 135 S. LASALLE ST. * CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
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You name it... 
THE MIEHLE V-50 VERTICAL WILL DOIT... 


At a Profit! 
Whatever the job, the Miehle V-50 will turn the work out fast and economically. 
It’s a true job commercial press. 
Short runs are profitable—complete accessibility to the form and cylinder 
makes changeover quick and easy. On imprinting jobs a spring-type slug holder 
is available which enables changes to be made in seconds. 


The V-50 handles envelopes at high productive speeds...and its efficiency and 


precision in numbering, perforating, and scoring makes runs like this profitable. 


Two-sheet printing adds extra flexibility. With the optional two-up 
attachment, two 8% x 11” letterheads or sheets of different size or color can 
be run at the same time. And all know the V-50’s ability to do quality, 
hairline register color work. Its cylinder press, Trueline impression design 
eliminates the many problems of platen printing. 


In the small letterpress size, there’s only one press that combines maximum 
versatility with high profit production...and that’s the Miehle V-50 Vertical. 
Grow the job cylinder way—make your next press a V-50. 


Write or call for information and terms today. 


MIEHLE Company 


A Division of Miehlie-Goss-Dexter, Inc. 
CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 








trated report may be obtained from EI- 
well-Parker Electric Co., 4205 St. Clair 
Ave., Cleveland 3. 
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Sample letterheads printed on Defiance Bond 


Weston Letterhead Portfolio 

Samples of letterheads produced by let- 
terpress, offset and die stamp engraving on 
Defiance Bond are contained in a port- 
folio offered by Byron Weston Co., Dal- 
ton, Mass. The stock is a 100 per cent cot- 
ton fiber featuring high opacity and a 
cockle finish suitable for printing, type- 
writing and handwriting. 


Kodak Gray Contact Screen 

Data on filters, exposure times, kind of 
copy which can be used, and how to cut 
and angle a single Kodak Gray Contact 
Screen for four-color separation work is 
contained in a revised edition of the “Ko- 
dak Gray Contact Screen for Photolithog- 
raphy” booklet. Tables and information 
have been brought up to date following 
recent Kodak experiments and customer 
use. Copies may be obtained from the 
Sales Service Division, Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


1958 Announcement Catalog 

The 1958 catalog of social and com- 
mercial announcements is available from 
Thermo-Craft Press, 160 Varick St., New 
York 13. Samples of business announce- 
ments, business cards, stationery and 
other printed pieces are shown. Included 
are specimens of type faces, monograms, 
ornaments and stock cuts. A complete 
price list is given. 


Materials Handling Solutions 

Two folders presenting illustrated case 
histories of how paper handling problems 
were solved are being offered by Lewis- 
Shepard Products, Inc., 125 Walnut St., 
Watertown 72, Mass. Bulletin #261-1 
takes Berkshire Papers, Inc., Chicago, as 
an example of the use of L-S trucks and 
stackers, and bulletin 264-1 describes the 
storage problems of the Ozalid plant in 
Johnson City, N.Y., where sensitized ma- 
terials and reproduction machines are 
made. 


Duplicating Supplies Catalog 

Information on duplicating supplies 
suitable for Multilith, Davidson, A. B. 
Dick, Whitin, and similar duplicating 
machines is contained in Catalog #22 
available from Michael Lith, Inc., 143 W. 
45th St., New York 36. The catalog cov- 
ers copy preparation aids, platemaking 
supplies and chemicals, bindery aids, and 
press accessories. 


Direct Mail Advertising Booklet 

Mail Advertising Service Association 
International, 18120 James Couzens 
Highway, Detroit 35, is offering a booklet 
entitled “Direct Mail Advertising— 


What? Why? When? How?” The effec- 
tiveness that direct mail can have when 
used most suitably is explained. Areas 
covered include timing, production short 
cuts, and use of color. 


Letterheads In Pastel Colors 

A kit of samples demonstrating the use 
of pastel colors for letterheads, entitled 
“The Power of Color,” is available from 
Fox River paper merchants or from Fox 
River Paper Corp., Appleton, Wis. The 
nine letterheads, three with matching en- 
velopes, are on a 25 per cent cotton paper 
called Fox River Laid and include such 
colors as yellow, blue, and gray with inks 















DRIES PROOFS QUICKLY 
BY DIRECT RADIANT HEAT 


eliver Dry Proofs in Less Time 





- » . Without Scorching . . . Discoloring . . . Shrinkage! 


Here’s the best answer yet to your proof drying problems. This new 
Challenge Proof Dryer is fast, effective, easy-to-use, yet low in cost. 
It has been enthusiastically endorsed by dozens of users—typo- 


graphers, engravers and printers. 


It can speed up your proofing operations, prevent smudges and 
smears, speed paste-up operations. Available in two convenient sizes: 
17 x 22” and 20 x 26”—either as the dryer alone or with the con- 
venient cabinet. Thermostatic control automatically maintains cor- 
rect heat level. Operates from regular 110 Volt AC outlets. 





*Prices— 

Model Dryer Cabinet 
17x22” $84.50 $52.00 
20x 26” $94.50 $72.00 


*F.O.B. Factory. Prices sub- 
ject to change without 
notice. 
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TRADE-MARK ® 
THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. * GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 


GET ALL THE FACTS NOW! See your local 
authorized Challenge Dealer Sales Representa- 
tive for 
F.0.B. your city. 


additional information and prices 


Write Dept. IP-7 
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in various suitable colors. Such areas ot 
business as publishing, heavy industry, 
entertainment, and marine equipment 
have been chosen for the fictitious letter- 
head samples. 


Power And Lever Paper Cutters 

A folder describing the latest Challenge 
power and lever paper cutters in sizes 19 
to 30 inches is available from the Chal- 
lenge Machinery Co. of Grand Haven, 
Mich., or from local dealers. Features of 
the ten different models and a comparison 
chart are included with information on 
such accessories as split back gauges and 
false plate clamps. 


Wedgwood Coated Offset 

Champion Paper & Fibre Co., Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, is offering an insert featuring 
Wedgwood Coated Offset printed by li- 
thography showing four-color, black-and- 
white and line reproductions. Copies may 
be obtained from the firm’s advertising 
department. 


Mail Advertising Ideas 

“Printing for the Mails” is a booklet 
illustrating ideas for mailing pieces and 
includes information on a number of 
techniques recently approved by the U.S. 
Post Office. It also contains a brief history 
of government postal services, reproduc- 
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tions from old prints, a chart of stock sizes 
of Linweave announcements, and a re- 
quest card for a newly published historical 
map of the United States. The booklet and 
map may be obtained from Linweave 
merchants. 


Air Map Of United States 

Emery Air Freight Corp., 801 Second 
Ave., New York 17, is offering a map 
showing 503 principal airport cities in the 
United States and some in Canada. The 
map is 22x34 inches and is intended to 
aid sales and advertising people, traffic 
managers, purchasing agents and others 
Air routes from six airport cities in the 
United States to overseas destinations are 
also marked. 


High Speed Framing System 

Building shelving, racks, tables or other 
structures with Acme Steel Dexion Slot 
ted Angle and Dexion Accessories is de 
scribed in a folder offered by Acme Steel 
Co., 135th and Perry Ave., Chicago 27 


Bag-Making Machine Bulletin 

Bulletin sheet No. 119 from the H. H 
Heinrich Co., 111 Eighth Ave., New York 
11, describes the operation of the Model 
CX handle bag machine for making two- 
seam bags. Technical data and drawings 
of the bags are included. 


John Waldron Couplings 

John Waldron Corp. of New Bruns 
wick, N.J., is offering a folder describing 
and illustrating a variety of couplings in- 
cluding the Waldron Standard Gear Cou- 
pling, the Francke Flexible Coupling, the 
162 M nylon gear coupling, and others. 


Tapes And Adhesives Catalog 

Permacel-Lepage’s, Inc., a Johnson & 
Johnson Co. in New Brunswick, N.J., has 
issued a catalog of its entire line of tapes 
and adhesives. Tables describe each prod 
uct in detail with price list references 
Tapes include cloth, paper, plastic, metal 
foils, doubie-faced, and others. 


Handlettered Alphabets On Acetate 

A new catalog of “Quillo Transparent 
Handlettering Alphabets”’ recently re- 
leased shows specimens of alphabets print- 
ed on transparent self-adhesive acetate 
sheets. The script characters fit together 
automatically. Eight new script styles have 
been included in the catalog. Copies are 
available from Advertising Aids Co., 57 
S. Fourth St., Minneapolis 1. 


Paper Products Catalog 

Papers and products made by the Bien- 
fang Paper Co., Inc. and the Bienfang 
Products Corp. are listed in a new Cata- 
log. Items are listed by number, type and 
brand name. Each product is illustrated 
and described. The catalog may be ob- 
tained from Bienfang Paper Co., Inc., 
Metuchen, N.J. 
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Cleaner...sharper... faster 


perforating without shims! sharp 


pounding of a pneumatic chisel doesn’t harm this tough 
shatter-proof glass panel. It’s the same on your perforat- 
ing jobs. Perforate directly against tough glass-armored 
“‘Spherekote” Tympan Covers without punching through. 
No metal shims . . . no complicated makeready needed. 
You start jobs up to 30% faster. 

With ‘“Spherekote” Tympans you can use type high 
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MPANS TYMPANS 
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UNIFORM CALIPER . 






















rules and get sharp perforations even next to type in one 
operation. Perforating directly on this smooth glass sur- 
face is a clean cutting operation that eliminates dust and 
ink build-up. Get help on any printing problem from 
your 3M Representative and the “‘Printer-Scientists” of 
3M’s Printing Products Research Laboratory. For de- 
tails and a sample swatch of ‘“Spherekote’”’ Tympans, 
write: MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING Com- 
PANY, Dept. DA-78, St. PAUL 6, MINNESOTA. 


HEREKOTE | 2: 
BRAND 
Where research is the key to tomorrow 
Made in U.S.A. by Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co., 


St. Paul 6, Minn. General Export. 99 Park Avenue, New York 
16, N.Y. In Canada: P.O. Box 757, London, Ontario. 
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James Rudisill, Former 
PIA President, Dies 


James J. Rudisill, founder and chair- 
man of the board of Rudisill and Co., Inc., 
Lancaster, Pa., died at his home in Lan- 
caster on May 26. Mr. Rudisill was the 
54th president of Printing Industry of 
America and one of the founders and the 
first president of the Education Council 
of the Graphic Arts Industry. He was first 
chairman of PIA’s committee on educa- 
tion. He served for two terms as presi- 
dent of the PIA Master Printers Section 
and as president of the Carnegie Alumni. 
In 1955 Mr. Rudisill was elected to the 
Ash Khan Crew, an organization whose 
membership is selected from men who 
make important contributions to the 
graphic arts industry. Mr. Rudisill’s con- 
tributions in the field of education were 
recognized by the establishment of the 
annual Rudisill Award given to graphic 
arts local organizations for outstanding 
educational accomplishments. 

Mr. Rudisill was a fourth generation 
printer. He was born in York, Pa., in 1900 
and started work at the age of 14 at his 
father’s company, the York Printing Co. 
His grandfather was a compositor for a 
York newspaper and his great grand- 
father wrote and published a religious 
periodical. He was a graduate of the 
Printing Department of the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. 

In 1939 he organized Rudisill and 
Smith Co. in Lancaster. The Rudisill Co. 
today employs more than 150 people and 
does a volume in excess of $2-million a 
year. 


Reduce Customer Turnover 
By Using Right Technique 


(Concluded from page 50) 
They have made no move to offer new 
ideas or suggestions to old customers! 

Along comes a firm loaded with ideas. 
Their salesmen study closely an account's 
printing and advertising problems. They 
develop ideas in printed matter to fit those 
problems and to increase business for that 
customer. 

Is this particular individual going to 
remain loyal to his old printer or do busi- 
ness with this new one? The answer is 
obvious for nearly every case where the 
new firm has shown the customer how to 
increase his profits, and making more 
money is what every business firm is try- 
ing to do today! 

It’s no longer possible for even the 
small job shop to sit back and merely 
accept orders as customers bring them in. 
Customers today expect help and plan- 
ning from their printers. They also expect 
fresh, business-building ideas. 

The foregoing suggestions are easily 
carried out in any printing plant. 
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CONVENTIONS 


WHAT - WHERE - WHEN 





AUGUST 

International Graphic Arts Education Associa- 
tion, annual conference, Stout State Teachers’ 
College, Menomonie, Wis., Aug. 3-8. 

International Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen, annual convention, Statler Hotel, De- 
troit, Aug. 10-13. 

International Printers Supply Salesmen's Guild, 
annual convention, Statler Hotel, Detroit, Aug. 
10-13. 

International Typographical Union, annual 
convention, Whitcomb Hotel, San Francisco, Aug. 
15-23. 

Southern Newspaper Publishers Association 
(Eastern Division) Mechanical Conference, Dink 
ler-Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., Aug. 17-19. 

Screen Process Printing Association Interna 
tional, annual convention, Sheraton-Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco, Aug. 22-24. 

SEPTEMBER 

National Paper Trade Association, fall meeting, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 3-5. 

Pacific Newspaper Mechanical Conference, 
Mark Hopkins Hotel, San Francisco, Sept. 5-7. 

Mail Advertising Service Association, Interna- 
tional, annual convention, Chase-Park Plaza Ho 
tels, St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 5-8. 

Kansas-Missouri Newspaper Mechanical Con 
ference, Town House Hotel, Kansas City, Kan., 
Sept. 6-7. 

International Association of Electrotypers & 
Stereotypers, annual convention, Chalfonte-Had 
don Hall Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J., Sept. 8-11. 

Direct Mail Advertising Association, Chase-Park 
Plaza Hotels, St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 10-12. 

Technical Association of Pulp & Paper In 
dustry, mechanical pulping conference, Chateau 
Frontenac, Quebec, Can., Sept. 10-12. 

National Association of Photo-Lithographers, 
annual convention and exhibit, Statler Hotel and 
First Corps Cadet Armory, Boston, Sept. 10-13. 

Canadian Lithographers’ Association, Skytop 
Lodge, Skytop, Pa., Sept. 14-18. 

Business Forms Institute, fall outing members’ 
meeting, Greenbrier Hotel and Cottages, White 
Sulpher Springs, W.Va., Sept. 15-17. 

Newspaper ROP Color Conference, annual con- 
ference, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, 
Sept. 15-17. 

Technical Association of Pulp & Paper In 
dustry, fundamental research conference, Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Can., Sept. 15-17. 

Technical Association of Pulp & Paper Industry, 
testing conference, General Oglethorpe Hotel, 
Savannah, Ga., Sept. 30-Oct. 2. 


OCTOBER 


National Newspaper Week, Oct. 1-8. 

Packaging Machinery Manufacturers Institute, 
Sheraton Hotel, French Lick, Ind., Oct. 5-8. 

National Metal Decorators Association, annual 
convention, Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Oct. 6-8. 

Book Manufacturers’ Institute, annual conven 
tion, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulpher Springs, W. 
Va., Oct. 8-11. 

Printing Industry of America Trade Binders 
Section, fall meeting, Statler Hilton Hotel, Dallas, 
Oct. 12-13. 

American Photoengravers Association, annual 
convention, Netherland Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Oct. 13-15. 

Packaging Institute Association, annual forum, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 13-15. 

National Printing Equipment Association, an- 
nual meeting, Statler Hotel, Dallas, Oct, 13-16. 

Printing Industry of America, annual conven- 
tion, Statler Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Oct. 13-16. 

International Typographic Composition Asso- 
ciation, annual convention, Hotel Ambassador, 
Los Angeles, Oct. 14-17. 

Point-of-Purchase Advertising Institute, na- 
tional members meeting, Hotel Claridge, Chicago, 
Oct. 15-17. 

National Flexible Packaging Association, fall 
meeting, Boca Raton, Fla., Oct. 15-18. 

New England Newspaper Mechanical Confer 
ence, Statler Hotel, Boston, Oct. 18-19. 


Graphic Arts Congress 
Draws 2,000 In Florida 


Educational sessions and exhibits by 
some 60 manufacturers and supply houses 
featured the Fifth Graphic Arts Congress 
recently in Orlando, Fla. Registrations 
rolled up to 1,372 and some 2,000 people 
viewed the displays. 

W. Cary Dowd III, president of Print- 
ing Industry of America’s Master Printers 
Section, presided while 13 craftsmanship 
certificates were presented. 

Dr. Richard Morley, dean of Pensa- 
cola Junior College, advised management 
to develop skill in working with their 
employees in order to make them more 
satisfied and more productive. He remind- 
ed craftsmen that management holds them 
responsible for production, costs, safety, 
quality, maintenance and training. 

Charles Parker, Porte Publishing Co., 
Salt Lake City, chaired a two-day clinic on 
use of the Franklin Printing and Offset 
Catalogs. 

Registrants on plant tours saw such 
operations as tinplate lithographing at 
Crown Cork & Seal Co. and four-color 
rotary printing on burlap at Central Flori- 
da Bag Exchange. 

Florida Association of Magazine Pub- 
lishers and Printing Industries of Florida 
staged meetings. The latter group re- 
named Charles G. Mullen, Jr. president. 
He is associated with the Florida Grower 
Press, Tampa. 


How To Sell Printing: 
Improve Sales Efficiency 


(Concluded from page 45) 
attempted improvement of selling tech- 
niques used. 

So far as trying to improve these sell- 
ing techniques is concerned, I find myself 
in disagreement with most authorities. Jt 
seems to me that such problems as “How 
to get an interview,” “How to present a 
proposal” and even “How to close a 
sale” will solve themselves if the company 
has been properly sold and if the repre- 
sentative knows his subject. I would raise 
a little bit of polite hell if I ever heard one 
of my men deliberately complimenting a 
customer or prospect on the color of his 
necktie! 

I like to believe that the sale of print- 
ing is essentially a low- or soft-sell proce- 
dure. Of course, we're intensely interested 
in any order, particularly the first one 
from any company. Our treasurer has a 
card pasted to the inside of the office safe 
which reads “No sale is ever completed 
until the money for it is in the bank—and 
the next order written.” The second, and 
third and subsequent orders are those that 
turn the occasional buyer into an account. 

The development of an account is the 
ultimate in successful selling. 
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Trim them all, up to 


| 0S 4S a The fast, accurate, versatile Brackett Trimmer fea- 


tures selective hydraulic clamping, two-hand safety 


D E X T E R B RAC K ET T T Ri M M E R operation and simplified knife changing. 


Nothing trims or cuts as wide a range of work so fast...or so eco- 
nomically! In-line production, mechanical spacing and rugged 


construction are just some of the reasons why. 
WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS TODAY 


Dexter’s Brackett Trimmer is up to 3 times faster than conven- 

tional cutters or trimmers. Production moves smoothly and ac- bi a anny 
ehle- -Dexter, " 

curately right through the Brackett. The built-in 912 foot conveyor wh epi > srg 2% ae 

belt enables you to bundle, pack and ship right from the machine. 


Easy-to-set cutting signals on the spacer shaft combine with the 
powered sliding gauge to position the work with precision register. 
Spacer shafts are removable...can be filed away with signals in 
place to save time on repeat jobs. 














Corlies, Macy And Comet Press 
Share Production Facilities 

Corlies, Macy & Co., founded 101 years 
ago in New York City, has moved to new 
quarters in the plant of the Comet Press, 
Inc., 200 Varick St., where the two com- 
panies are sharing production facilities. 

In addition to commercial printing and 
binding, Corlies, Macy is widely known 
for its long-time work in producing en- 
gravings, lithography and special material 
for insurance, banking and financial uses. 
The company is continuing these opera- 
tions and for its commercial work is tak- 
ing advantage of Comet Press facilities. 


Under this joint setup, John G. Macy 
became president of Corlies, Macy. Nelson 
Macy, Jr. was elected chairman of the 
board and a director of the Comet Press. 


Dexter Names Australian Distributor 

Edwards Dunlop and Co., Ltd., Sydney, 
has been appointed Australian distributor 
of bindery equipment made by the Dexter 
Co., a division of Miehle-Goss-Dexter, 
Inc. The Australian firm is presently dis- 
tributing equipment made by the Miehle 
Co., also an M-G-D division. John W. 
Dunlop, chairman of the Australian firm, 
recently toured Dexter plants in the 
United States. 











Another Quality Paper’ 


Cream and White 


7 WRC A 


Sorg’s tough, smart-looking SOREX has enjoyed ever-increasing 
popularity during the past quarter century, for a growing variety of 
uses—ranging from factory forms and heavy envelopes. . . to 
menus and catalog covers. 

SOREX possesses superior strength, snap and folding qualities, and 
its smooth, uniform surface assures good printing results by offset, 
letterpress or rotogravure. 

Ask your Sorg distributor for sample portfolios of both bright, gleam- 
ing WHITE SOREX, and warm, rich-toned 


CREAM SOREX. 


And remember, for business forms papers — 
from manifold to tag— you can specify all 


your needs from one source. . 


. SORG! 





SORG Stock Lines 





COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN 
OHIO 





WHITE SOREX « CREAM SOREX « LEATHER EMBOSSED COVER « PLATE FINISH » EQUATOR INDEX BRISTOL 
EQUATOR ANTIQUE « MIDDLETOWN POST CARD « 410 TRANSLUCENT « No. 1 JUTE DOCUMENT 
SORG'S BLOTTING « BRILLIANT VELLUM ¢ REGISTER BOND * TENSALEX »* GRANITEX ¢ PARCHTEX 


Offices in NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA « CHICAGO ¢ BOSTON e ST. LOUIS « LOS ANGELES 
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PEOPLE 
IN THE NEWS 





LouIs GANDELMAN, the president and 
general manager of Kerr Printers, Inc., 
Culver City, Calif., has become a member 
of the board of directors of Printing In- 
austries Association, Inc., of Los Angeles. 
PETER BENTERUD has joined the PIA 
staff as secretary of the Business Manage- 
ment Committee. 

A. FRED WOLFE, JR., president of 
Haddon Craftsmen, Inc., Scranton, Pa., 
has been elected a vice-president of the 
International Textbook Co., Haddon’s 
parent corporation. 

IRA F. BOYCE has been elected a vice- 
president of Consolidated Water Power & 
Paper Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. Eu- 
GENE ABEGG was elected treasurer and 
replaces RALPH R. COLE, recently de- 
ceased, as a director of the company. 

CHARLES E. LAHUE, Chicago branch 
manager, has been elected vice-president 
of Haloid Xerox Inc., Rochester. He is 
now New York zone and branch manager. 
GLEN C. BULL has become western re- 
gional supervisor of graphic arts sales 
with headquarters in St. Louis and AR- 
THUR C, DOUAT is eastern regional super- 
visor of graphic arts sales in New York. 
JOHN J. KAHL is assistant to the vice- 
president of county sales in Detroit. AL- 
BERT M. LAFAVE is Washington zone and 
branch manager and manager of federal 
government relations. JOHN W. RUT- 
LEDGE is manager of branch sales with 
offices in Rochester and C. ROBERTSON 
WARD has been promoted to eastern zone 
manager while continuing as Philadelphia 
branch manager. 

JAMES A. GABOUR, production engi- 
neer with the Dallas agency of Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co., is representing the 
firm in Louisiana, southern Mississippi, 
and parts of Texas. 

R. W. OTT, JR. has been appointed 
vice-president of sales with headquarters 
in Milwaukee for Fife Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., Oklahoma City. 








Lorence O'Donnell 


R. W. Ott, Jr. 


LORENCE O'DONNELL has left the 
printing department of the W. T. Raw- 
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line-up and register is FASTER, EASIER 
and more ACCURATE 


with a CRAFTSMAN 
Photo-Lith 
Layout Table 


Featuring! 


Two straightedges, at perfect 
right angles, operating on ma- 
chine cut geared tracks and 
friction-free ball bearings. 


Your time sheets . . . and your results too . . . will Vernier dials with calibrations as 
tell you the story of Craftsman’s speed, ease of operation, fine as 100ths; dials protected 
and accuracy. You'll knock costs down and you'll get by anti-backlash gears. 


unequaled accuracy on even the most intricate jobs. 3 , 
4 tod J Sheet stop guides and grippers. 


The Craftsman Photo-Lith Layout Table is an instru- 
ment of unparalleled precision . . . the result of over 25 
years of research, development, and field testing. It is Special marking devices for 
ideal for line-up, register, negative and plate ruling, copy goldenrod layouts, scribing neg- 
layout, masking, stripping, opaquing, and checking work atives and plates, and India ink 
in process. ruling. 


Stainless steel scales. 


5 sizes with glass areas from 


Get all the facts, send coupon for catalog. | 3,:°..""" Sc% cre 











Waltham, Massachusetts Craftsman Line-up Table Corp. 
Precision Line-up and Register Tables 57-H River Street, Waltham 54, Mass. 


for Letterpress and Offset Please send free Craftsman Catalog. 


raftsman, 


len wa eee 
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leigh Co., Freeport, Ill., to become the su- 
perintendent of the Williamson Press, 
Inc., Springfield, Ill. 

PAUL D. DOEBLER, former Mergen- 
thaler Linotype production planning en- 
gineer, has become associated with the 
recently organized graphic arts manage- 
ment and production engineering firm of 
Collier Elliott and Associates, Garden 
City, N.Y. 

RICHARD E. CARTER has been elected 
a director of Nashua Corp., Nashua, N.H., 
to succeed his father, ELIOT A. CARTER, 
who has retired from the board. 

R. K. GUINARD has been promoted to 
technical director of New York & Penn- 





s 


Guinard Kessler Crowe Knapp 


sylvania Co.’s Johnsonburg, Pa., division. 
J. H. KESSLER has been appointed per- 
sonnel manager; F. W. CROWE is assistant 
general superintendent, and O. H. KNAPP 
has become technical assistant. 

MILLARD D. COATE has been promot- 
ed to manager of customer service and 
LESTER J. ADAMS was appointed mer- 
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SPEED AND ACCURACY 





i il with FLEXIBLE PORTABILITY 


Modern production requires the Hammond SlugSaw Glider 
for the maximum in sawing efficiency. Now you can 
have the famous Glider speed and accuracy with 

flexible portability in the Hammond SlugSaw Glider. By 
placing the SlugSaw Glider in the most advantageous 
point in the composing room you eliminate unnecessary 
steps and waiting to use a saw. 


Write for complete information. 


1616 DOUGLAS AVENUE «© KALAMAZOO » MICHIGAN 





chandise manager for the mechanical 
goods division of Dayton Rubber Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. NORMAN G. LEVER has 
been promoted to sales manager of the 
industrial division. THOMAS E. FARRELL 
succeeds him as midwest regional man- 
ager in Chicago. K. C. SPARKS has been 
appointed regional manager for the West 
Coast, succeeding K. L. HARVEY. 

JOHN A. SEGUR has been elected a 
vice-president of Riegel Paper Corp., New 
York City, and continues as treasurer. 


i sgl 





Henry Searles 


James Metcalfe 


HENRY SEARLES, who was American 
Type Founders southwestern sales man- 
ager, has become the western states sales 
manager and continues to cover Texas and 
Oklahoma. JAMES METCALFE, formerly 
a West Coast representative, has been ap- 
pointed web division sales manager for 
the midwestern states. CHARLES GUSTAF- 
SON has been named office manager of the 
Los Angeles branch of ATF. CARL R. 
EVANS, JR. has been appointed a sales 
representative out of the Cincinnati of- 
fice. PHIL S. GLASER, sales representative, 
is Operating from the Charlotte, N.C., 
headquarters. 

JosEPH T. Woops has been appointed 
director of research for Bensing Bros. & 
Deeney, a subsidiary of Sun Chemical 
Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. He was formerly 
vice-president in charge of Pacific Coast 
production and manager of the San Lean- 
dro, Calif., plant. 





«4 
‘ 
Howard D. Kraft 
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Joseph T. Woods 


HOWARD D. KRAFT has been appoint- 
ed sales manager of Precise Engineering 
Co., Chicago. 

GEORGE F. GRAY, former vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of Hubbs-Lidenmeyr 
Corp., paper merchants in Long Island 
City, N.Y., has been elected president suc- 
ceeding RICHARD C. KETTLES, who be- 
came chairman of the board. 

A. J. ERICSSON has been promoted to 
product manager, merchant and industrial 
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You don’t have to be five places at once when 
you run uniform Whippet Bond on your press 


FOR MORE ATTRACTIVE PRINTING, THE NEW BLUE-WHITE 
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sales, for Riegel Paper Corp., New York 
City. B. M. Foose, JR. has succeeded him 
as industrial sales manager. 

RAYMOND E. ABEL has been appoint- 
ed sales manager for Universal Mono- 
Tabular Corp., Richardson, Tex. 





P. H. Smith 


F.B. Astley H.L. Graham, Jr. 


PAUL H. SMITH has been appointed 
manager of the sales development pro- 
gram for photopolymer (photosensitive 
plastic) printing plates for E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. He 
is succeeded by FENNER G. HEADLEY 
who has become Dallas district manager 
for Du Pont photo products. FREDERICK 
B. ASTLEY has been named assistant di- 
rector of sales and HARLAN L. GRAHAM, 
JR. is director of sales succeeding W. AL- 
LEN TAFT who has been appointed direc- 
tor of sales for the petroleum chemicals 
division. A. CRAWFORD HUBBARD has 
been named manager of X-ray product 
sales for Du Pont. 
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... take up the slack in 
your operations with the 
Base that’s built for speed 


Make up... line up... lock up... split-hair 
registration . . . all go faster on Blatchford Base. 
Here’s why. The Blatchford ‘“choneycomb”’ 

has more than 860 holes per square foot. Plates 
can be spotted quickly and lined up fast 


The Blatchford 
Catch... 


following guide marks on Base. The ingenious 
Blatchford Catch speeds registration. For big 


moves, shift catches from hole to hole. For 


strongest 
simplest 
fastest 
piate ‘‘anchor”’ 


exact registration, a turn of the key in the 
catch gives point-by-point movement. 
That’s not all. When plates are in register 








NATIONAL LEAD 


COMPANY 


E. W. Blatchford Dept. 


111 Broadway 
New York 6 


Offices in 
Principal Cities 


eof © @ @ @ ee @ @ 
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and catches tightened, the form is anchored for 
keeps. Plates can’t walk and work loose. 

Press stoppages due to plate shifting and 
uneven plate wear are eliminated. Long 

runs are a cinch on Blatchford. 


Don’t go in the red because of sluggish, 
inefficient plate mounting equipment. Switch 
to Blatchford and boost your profits—whether 
you’re doing regular commercial work, or 
cartons and labels, or books and catalogs. 
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Warren Taylor 


Ralph A. Atkins 


RALPH A. ATKINS has been elected 
vice-president of manufacturing for the 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co., Stevens Point, 
Wis. 

WARREN TAYLOR has left the Atlanta 
division of the Electrographic Corp. to be- 
come a sales representative in the south- 
eastern states and to manage a new ware- 
house in Atlanta, Ga., for Williamson & 
Co., Caldwell, N.J. 

ELMER E. HENKEL is Mergenthaler 
Linotype’s new production engineer for 
Oakland, East Bay, San Joaquin Valley 
and Monterey Peninsula, Calif. WILLIAM 
S. MILLER of the Dallas agency is cover- 
ing all of Arkansas, northeastern Texas, 
southern Missouri and northwestern Mis- 
sissippi. HENRY K. DIERKOPH, JR. has 
become the sales manager for Latin Amer- 
ica and the West Indies after serving as 
assistant manager of the overseas sales 
department. 

LEO J. VOELL has been appointed vice- 
president of Litho-Graphic Corp., Mil- 
waukee. ROLAND BUECHNER has been 
appointed production manager. 

HAROLD J. MAGNER has become dis- 
trict sales manager in the central Florida 
territory for Valbro Corp., Winter Gar- 
den, Fla. 

EDWIN J. PICKERING has been ap- 
pointed a sales representative in the Phil- 
adelphia territory for the Dexter Co., divi- 
sion of Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc. 

CHARLES W. BERWANGER of Alham- 
bra, Calif., has become business manager 
of the Photoengravers Association of 
Southern California. 

ANDREW P, MONROE, JR. has been ap- 
pointed regional sales manager of Hess & 
Barker's new midwestern sales office in 
Chicago. 





Andrew Monroe, Jr. Robert C. Harvey 


ROBERT C. HARVEY, formerly with 
Valley Lithograph Co., General Instru- 
ment Co., and Mono-Typesetting Co., is 
now a Fairchild Scan-A-Graver customer 
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ELIMINATE THE 
COLLATING AND TIPPING 


BOTTLENECK 


IN YOUR BINDERY 
WITH A SPEED-KLECT 
COLLATOR 








Pull the stopper on slowed-down bindery 


production with the ONLY FULLY AUTO- on gp v4 
MATIC SHEET COLLATOR AVAILABLE FOR peed ? 
CCl. 





AUTOMATICALLY GATHERING AND GLU- 
ING ONE-TIME CARBON FORMS AT HIGH 
SPEEDS: Didde-Glaser’s Speed-Klect! 





OFFERS THESE FEATURES! 





| Speed-Klect Collators eliminate the old- » High speed ... with perfect register! 
fashioned hand collating and tipping 3% Quick, easy loading! 
methods that are cutting your profit %~ Fast! Accurate! Fully automatic! 
margins...more jobs will flow through  % Also does straight gathering! 


your bindery, FASTER—with less + Glue assemblies require no maintenance! 
handwork! % One-time carbon to heavy tag! 














MODEL 51-1G SPEED-KLECT COLLATOR* — 5-station Speed-Klect model 
cuts gathering and tipping costs by as much as 200%! Gathers and 
glues individual sections, single carbons between sections AND one- 


ee | 
vs time carbon forms PROFITABLY! Standard Speed-Klect models are now 
available in 3-, 5-, 6-, 7-, and 8-station models. Special sizes to order. 














*Covered by Patent No. 2,568,224 and other patents pending 


an fa 7 
| | for information on this P-7 
| and other Speed-Klect models 


| Oj Please send brochure and full information. 


[_] Please send the 11-minute, 16 MM, color sound film 


| 

| 

| 

General Office 7 
“Speed-Klect in Action.” 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


and Factory, DEPT. IP-7 
50 Hi-way and W. 12th Avenue, 














| 
| 
Emporia, Kansas | 
Sates aos in New York, | NAME 
hicago, Los Angeles, Houston, 
Atlanta, and St. Petersburg | ADDRESS 
se ie | COMPANY 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS Sole Canadian Distributor — Sears Limited, Toronto 10 | 
England — SOAG Machinery Company, London CITY STATE 
Europe — Winkler Fallert & Co., Amsterdam SMM SEES DT ALERT TIE LSS AS ALOE TEM = 











engineer. He covers Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont and eastern New York. 

HANS G. BRANDES and WILLIAM G. 
CLARK have joined the staff of the mar- 
keting research department of the Market- 
ing Research and New Products Division 
of International Paper Co., New York 
City. 

E. GILBERT MATHEWS has been named 
vice-president of carton production for 
Federal Paper Board Co., Bogota, N.J. 





Arlan F. Fuller 


E. Gilbert Mathews 
ARLAN F. FULLER, who was Intertype 
Co. sales representative in Rhode Island, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and 
Massachusetts, has succeeded HAROLD B. 
ATTERBURY as New England branch 
manager in Boston. Mr. Atterbury has re- 
signed to enter the publishing field. 
LAMAR M. FEARING has been named 
vice-president of International Paper Co., 
New York City, with general administra- 
tive responsiblities within the company. 





va 


L. M. Fearing 





L. E. Graham W. K. Graves 


His successor as assistant general sales 
manager is WALLACE K. GRAVES who 
was Fine Paper and Bleached Boerd Divi- 
sion sales manager. Serving in the latter 
post is LARRANCE E,. GRAHAM, former 
manager of merchant sales. 

CHARLES O'NEILL has been promoted 
to sales service engineer for Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Co., Port Edwards, Wis. 

GEORGE E. NELSON, Philadelphia dis- 
trict manager, has retired after 41 years 
with Lanston Monotype Co., division of 


George E. Nelson Stanley E. Sims 





Lanston Industries, Inc. His successor is 
STANLEY E. SIMS. 

JAMES W. MONAHAN, formerly with 
Samuel Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co., has 
joined the Perma-Flex Roller Corp., Buf- 
falo, as midwestern sales representative 
with offices in Chicago. 

ROBERT C. HARBISON has been pro- 
moted from west coast technical repre- 
sentative to sales manager of Ilford Inc., 


New York City. 





Robert C. Harbison Robert D. Steenson 


ROBERT D. STEENSON has been pro- 
moted to branch sales manager in Pitts- 
burgh for Ozalid Division of General 
Aniline and Film Corp. WILLIAM P. 
GRACE has been named office manager 
and FRED O. BOWEN is service manager. 

GILBERT K. DICKERMAN has been ap- 
pointed director of corporate planning 
and development for Consolidated Water 
Power & Paper Co., Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wis. 





SIEBOLD BLANKETS 


aa 4 
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{ The decision of the mos 





“OVER 75 YEARS OF SERVICE” 


MEMBER: Lithographic Technical Foundation 
National Association of Photo Lithographers 


National Association of Printing-Ink Makers 
Nationa! Printing ink Research Association 
N.Y. Employing Printers Association. 


\ 


bi 


feasible test imaginable. 


dot reproduction. 


“BEST BY TEST” 
t critical Lithographers... 


i) To merit this distinction, Siebold Blankets have had to stand every 


As a result, they have been developed to a point where 
users can depend on minimum embossing or debossing and perfect 


These are not mere claims . . . they are established facts and a 


single order will prove their worth. Guaranteed . . . available in Silver-Grey, 
Green or Red. Try them once and you'll always use them! 


--BQEA0 


150 VARICK STREET 
NEW YORK 13, N.Y 





EVERYTHING FOR THE LITHOGRAPHER * MANUFACTURERS OF PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND SUPPLIES 
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Cyuided Missile... 


tyler wire pee 


ne 
GENERAL 
A SUBSIDIARY OF THE GENERAL TIRE & RUSBER COMPANY | om) 
aZusa cauiroRn. . SACRAMENTO CALIFORNIA 





Csilbert Papers 


Your customers can hit their business correspondence target with a 
stand-out letterhead paper. Recommend Gilbert brighter white bond papers 
that give unsurpassed brilliance... snap . . . and a smart eye-appealing 
cockle finish. These qualities are in Gilbert papers because of their 

new cotton fibre content, skilled manufacturing and tub-sizing, air-drying. 
Ask your Gilbert Merchant. 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


28 Full Pages of Gilbert Advertising reach your best customers in FoRTUNE,* 
Dun’s REVIEW & MODERN INDUSTRY,* ADVERTISING REQUIREMENTS, BEST'S 
INSURANCE News, and OFFICE during 1958. *roUR COLOR INSERTIONS 





BETTErm 


PAPERS 


A good letterhead is always better...printed on a Gilbert Cotton Fibre Bond 














Aigmont the office supply buyer says... 


Y "an index divider 
that lasts 





Aigmont’s excited about AICO’'s 
Rip-Proof Loose Leaf indexes. They 
won't wear, tear or pull through at holes, 
Ideal for use in ring books, post and 
ledger binders and memo books. 


Binding edges are reinforced with 
MYLAR * plastic. It is stronger than 
other reinforcing, less bulky... and 
costs less! 


In all stock sizes and made-to-order. 
Choice of a wide variety of index tabs 
and colors. 


ASK YOUR PAPER MERCHANT 
or Stationer—or write for samples and 
prices. 








G J. AIGNER CO. 


426 S. Clinton St. 
Chicago 7, Illinois 
Plants in Chicago; 
Rochelle, Illinois; 
* DuPont's registered Trade Sone York and 
Mark for its polyester film. : 


PRINTERS! OVER 200,000 CUSTOMER READERS* WILL SEE THIS AD! 


*consumer readers of business magazines carrying this AICO advertisement. 





FEEDERS 


LABELING EQUIPMENT e 


INSERT 
postcards: 
pdvertisind 


Nf rerature: 


IMPRINT 
WRAPPER 


sort BY TOWN 
ett.) 






\ | 
Solue your MAGALINE MAILING PROBLEMS 


with MAGNACRAFT EQUIPMENT! 










to your specifications . . . to your special needs 


MAGNACRAFT produces a comprehensive, time- 
tested group of machines and components de- 
signed to solve your particular problems. Tell us 
your specific mailing requirements . . . and you 
can confidently expect us to come up with the 
right answer. No obligation 








MANUFACTURING (CO. 


7739 S. Kedzie Ave 
Chicago 29, Ill 


MAILING MACHINES 






WRAPPING MACHINES e 





COOL any building 
from the ROOF 


effectively, efficiently, economically 


Everyone knows how the sun, beating down on 
the roof of a building, descends into the interior. 
It makes the occupants uncomfortable and ruins 
merchandise. 

Roof cooling is the answer. It can be used on any 
roof to keep the building cool or to save air conditioning costs. Best 
equipment for the job is Ruppright’s Rotary Roof Cooler. Easily installed 
within a few hours by your maintenance department, it produces a thin 
film of water on the roof. This film evaporates but is continuously renewed 
by the slowly-rotating cooler making the roof cooler than the air. 


WRITE FOR 


RUPPRIGHT'S ROTARY ROOF COOLER 


Box 43555-IN, Los Angeles 43, Cal. 


FREE 
FOLDERS 








Forms Dealers . . . Printers... Agents... 


GAVRIN PRESS OFFERS YOU: 
GENEROUS DISCOUNTS AND REPEAT ALLOWANCES 
A FULL RANGE OF UNIT AND CONTINUOUS FORMS 
35 TO 45 DAY DELIVERY ON MOST FORMS 





i, WRITE TODAY FOR FREE DEALER’S KIT! 
We R LN 
Xx ARTHUR J. GAVRIN PRESS, INC. 


Mfrs. of Snap-Easy & Tab-Easy Forms 


MAIN PLANT: 


\ NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
mh BRANCH PLANTS: 


DENISON, TEXAS; DANVILLE, KY. 
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and “clean up” 
extra profits with the 
OXY COLD BAR 


Send us specifications of 
your equipment for full 
information and proposal. 








YS 


HERBERT PRODUCTS INC. 


74-35 JAMAICA AVE, WOODHAVEN 21, N. Y. 











VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 


General Offices, Research Laboratory, Demonstration Room & Factory 
3601 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. Phone: ROgers Park 1-2100 
Eastern: Sales and Service 


205 W. 34th St., New York 1, N.Y. Phone: BRyant 9-6270 


Western Sales and Service 


3156 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. Phone: DUnkirk 8-9931 
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Want Clean, Accurate 
NUMBERING? 


CURRENCY GIFT ENVELOPES 


Justrite’s exclusive line of Currency 
Gift Envelopes appeals to all banks. 


Besides being positive good-will build- 
ers, these envelopes provide dignified DO IT 


advertising appreciated by clients. 

Banks furnish Currency Gift Enve- BETTER a 
lopes to their customers to enclose cash TARY MODELS 
gifts for Christmas Holidays and other WITH — angle or parallel) 


festive occasions. The advertising value 
comes from the bank name imprinted 


on the envelopes. 
Justrite offers the 1956 currency gift 
envelope assortment in 21 beautiful 


steel-die engraved designs and 7 attrac- 

tive lithographed styles, both in 2 colors 

and furnished on classic white vellum 9 . 

stock with matching outside envelopes Fine workmanship, rugged construc- 
... the ideal line to stretch your profits tion insure crisp accuracy, clean 

and please your bank customers. impressions, perfect sequence 


7 / 
YOUR JUSTRITE SALES PLAN —every time: 


Check these features of your Justrite 
Sales Plan . 


@ Complete line of standard, specialty, 


and unusual envelope products LOCK-WHEEL 


@ Easy-to-read wholesale and retail cat- 
alogs for dealers 


@ Full line-up of samples and sales aids 


Be a Justrite dealer and enjoy the benefits < =< ey ‘ Se 

of your dealers sales plan. Write for your zo ' | NONPAREIL 
Currency Gift Envelope samples and Price == , ; MODEL 
List 9108. 


Two Modern JUSTRITE Factories 
NORTHERN STATES ENVELOPE CO. . Write for 
J us 300 East Fourth Street ¢ Saint Paul 1, Minnesota information and prices 
JUSTRITE ENVELOPE MFG. CO., INC. 


523 Stewart Avenue, S.W ° Atlanta, Georgia 
Sold for Resale Only 


@ 3968 





TITS | (F. NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
ATLANTIC AVENUE & LOGAN STREET - BROOKLYN 8, N. Y 
ONLY UNION MADE NUMBERING MACHINE IN U.S.A 




















Aigmont the office supply buyer says... 


Y "an index divider 
that lasts 






Aigmont’s excited about AICO’s 
Rip-Proof Loose Leaf indexes. They 
won’t wear, tear or pull through at holes, 
Ideal for use in ring books, post and 
ledger binders and memo books. 








Binding edges are reinforced with 
MYLAR * plastic. It is stronger than 
other reinforcing, less bulky ... and 
costs less! 

| In all stock sizes and made-to-order. 
Choice of a wide variety of index tabs 
and colors. 
ASK YOUR PAPER MERCHANT 

/ or Stationer—or write for samples and 
| —— prices. 


G J. AIGNER CO. 


SD 426 S. Clinton St. 

er Chicago 7, IMinois 
| MYLAR | Plants in Chicago; 
Rochelle, Illinois; 


New York and 
Calif. 





* DuPont's registered Trade 
Mark for its polyester film. 


PRINTERS! OVER 200,000 CUSTOMER READERS* WILL SEE THIS AD! 


*consumer readers of business magazines carrying this AICO advertisement. 





LABELING EQUIPMENT e FEEDERS 


iMPRINT 
WRAPPER 


sort BY TOWN 


\ | 
Solue your MAGALINE MAILING PROBLEMS 


with MAGNACRAFT EQUIPMENT! 


. to your special needs 


MAGNACRAFT produces a comprehensive, time- 
tested group of machines and components de- 
signed to solve your particular problems. Tell us 
your specific moiling requirements . . . and you 
can confidently expect us to come up with the 
right answer. No obligation 














to your specifications . 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


7739 S. Kedzie Ave 
Chicogo 29, Ill 


WRAPPING MACHINES e MAILING MACHINES 





COOL any building 
from the ROOF 


effectively, efficiently, economically 


Everyone knows how the sun, beating down on 
the roof of a building, descends into the interior. 
It makes the occupants uncomfortable and ruins 
merchandise. 

Roof cooling is the answer. It can be used on any 
roof to keep the building cool or to save air conditioning costs. Best 
equipment for the job is Ruppright’s Rotary Roof Cooler. Easily installed 
within a few hours by your maintenance department, it produces a thin 
film of water on the roof. This film evaporates but is continuously renewed 
by the slowly-rotating cooler making the roof cooler than the air. 


WRITE FOR 


RUPPRIGHT'S ROTARY ROOF COOLER 


Box 43555-IN, Los Angeles 43, Cal. 


FREE 
FOLDERS 








Forms Dealers . . . Printers... Agents... 


GAVRIN PRESS OFFERS YOU: 
GENEROUS DISCOUNTS AND REPEAT ALLOWANCES 
A FULL RANGE OF UNIT AND CONTINUOUS FORMS 
35 TO 45 DAY DELIVERY ON MOST FORMS 






WRITE TODAY FOR FREE DEALER'S KIT! 


- 


~& * ARTHUR J. GAVRIN PRESS, INC. 


Mfrs. of Snap-Easy & Tab-Easy Forms 


hi 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


¥ MAIN PLANT: 
DENISON, TEXAS; DANVILLE, KY. 


ho BRANCH PLANTS: 
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and “clean up” 
extra profits with the 
OXY COLD BAR 
Send us specifications of 


your equipment for full 
information and proposal. 








NY: 
HERBERT PRODUCTS INC. 


74-35 JAMAICA AVE. WOODHAVEN 21, N. Y. 











VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 


General Offices, Research Laboratory, Demonstration Room & Factory 
3601 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. Phone: ROgers Park 1-2100 
Eastern Sales and Service 
205 W. 34th St., New York 1, N.Y. Phone: BRyant 9-6270 
Western Sales and Service 
3156 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. Phone: DUnkirk 8-9931 
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Want Clean, Accurate 
NUMBERING? 





CURRENCY GIFT ENVELOPES 


Justrite’s exclusive line of Currency 
Gift Envelopes appeals to all banks. 





Besides being positive good-will build- 
ers, these envelopes provide dignified DO IT 
advertising appreciated by clients. 
Banks furnish Currency Gift Enve- BETTER 
lopes to their customers to enclose cash ROTARY MODELS 
gifts for Christmas Holidays and other WITH (Right angle or parallel) 


festive occasions. The advertising value 
comes from the bank name imprinted 
on the envelopes. 

Justrite offers the 1956 currency gift 
envelope assortment in 21 beautiful 
steel-die engraved designs and 7 attrac- 
tive lithographed styles, both in 2 colors 


and furnished on classic white vellum 


stock with matching outside envelopes Fine workmanship, rugged construc- 
... the ideal line to stretch your profits tion insure crisp accuracy, clean 

and please your bank customers. impressions, perfect sequence 
—every time! 








YOUR JUSTRITE SALES PLAN 


Check these features of your Justrite 
Sales Plan... 


@ Complete line of standard, specialty, 


and unusual envelope products LOCK-WHEEL 


@ Easy-to-read wholesale and retail cat- 
alogs for dealers 





@ Full line-up of samples and sales aids 


Be a Justrite dealer and enjoy the benefits 
of your dealers sales plan. Write for your 
Currency Gift Envelope samples and Price 
List 9108S. 


NONPAREIL 
MODEL 





Two Modern JUSTRITE Factories 
NORTHERN STATES ENVELOPE CO. Write for 

J us 300 East Fourth Street © Saint Paul 1, Minnesota information and prices 

JUSTRITE ENVELOPE MFG. CO., INC. 


523 Stewart Avenue, SW 7 Atlanta, Georgia 
Sold for Resale Only 





@ 3968 





WEIIER NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AVENUE & LOGAN STREET - BROOKLYN 8, N.Y 
ONLY UNION MADE NUMBERING MACHINE IN U.S.A 
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classified 
memeano rninrers | DUVOLS 





RATES: Ordinary classified, $1.25 a line per in- 
sertion (figure 36 characters per line); mini- 
mum $3.75. Used monthly, $40 a year for 3 
lines; $11 for each additional line. Situation 
wanted, $1 a line, minimum $3. 

Display classified sold by column inch with dis- 
counts for larger space and three or more in- 
sertions. Sample rates: One inch used one time, 
$23, used 12 times, $19 per insertion. Two or 
four inches used one time, $21 per inch. Full 
rate schedule on request. Please send payment 
with order. 

Copy must ke received at 79 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago 3, Ill., by the 18th of the month pre- 
ceding date of publication. 





BRONZERS 

MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—For all 
presses. Some rebuilt units. C. B. Hen- 
schel Mfg. Co., West Mineral St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 





CALENDAR AND CALENDAR PADS 
CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and Sizes 


Write for catalog. Calendar backs for 
advertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush 
Calendar Imptg. Co., 80 Franklin St., 
New York, N.Y. 





CARBON PAPER—1-TIME 


Gnnis Bat) Tel) 3 
CAAmco CARBON 


A Better Carbon, Roll or Ream 





Better Carbonizing—high-grade, 
non-curling, non-tearing 


Better Packaging — pocked tight 
to arrive right 


Better Variety — more than 1000 
ream sizes, roll widths, colors, finishes and 
weights 


Pencil Carbon — 
Carbonized book and news 
Write for samples, prices and infor- 


mation. Let us recommend the best 
carbon on your jobs for best results. 


AMERICAN CARBON PAPER MFG. CO. 


Robles, Calif 








Texas Chatham, Va.© Pa 





es at Enni 





Fact 








HOW TO DO EMBOSSING IN YOUR OWN PLANT 


You can do professional embossing 
on your regular job presses if you 
order Stewart’s Embossing Boards 
from The Inland Printer. A booklet 


.... $1.60 a dozen 
.. .$2.85 a dozen 


53% x 92 inches. . 


92 x 111% inches... 


Send check or money order to 


giving full instructions is included 
with every order. Don’t let those 
extra profits walk out the door. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


79 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 





CARBON PAPER—1-TIME (Contd.) 


THE AMERICAN CARBON PAPER CORP 
Dept I.. 1313 W. Lake St 
Chicago 7, Ill 








EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES FOR SALE 


BUSINESS FORMS 
se 





satisfaction 


FORMS printed to specification, 
shaped to YOUR customers 
imprinted with YOUR firm name. 


Dealer territories open, send for details. 


OGERSNA 


i ee a K 
@ DALLAS, TEXAS 


TRAD 
P. 0. BOX 10425 

















EQUIPMENT FOR SALE: Wooden Dry 
| ing Racks 36” x 53” x 1%”. Previously 
| used in oil printing operation for dry- 
} ing purposes Good condition, FOB Mil- 
| waukee. Contact D. F. Dorszynski, MIL- 


| PRINT, INC., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





AMERICAN 
ROLLERS 


HAVE A DURABILITY 
THAT CUTS COSTS 





SEE FOR YOURSELF. ORDER A SET 


AMERICAN 
ROLLER 
COMPANY 


1342 N. HALSTED ST. CHICAGO 22, ILL. 
225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


258 E. 5th St. 
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RUBBER ROLLERS 
COMPOSITION ROLLERS 
LITHOGRAPH ROLLERS 

MAKE READY PASTE 


LONG LYF ROLLER 













ALL-SYNTHETIC 


PADDING GLUE 


DRESSING 








To 








St. Paul 1, Minn. 


BAUMFOLDERS 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM, INC. 


1540 Wood St. 


14x20 
39x52 


Phila. 2, Pa. 
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EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Contd.) 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Contd.) 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Contd.) 








Insist on Megill’s 
Remember. Only Megill Makes 
Spring Tongue® Gauge Pins 
MEGILL’S PATENT 





$1.80 doz. with extra Tongues 





Sold by Printers Supply Dealers. 
THE 


EDWARD L. MEGILL CO. 


The Pioneer in 1870 
763 ATLANTIC AV., BROOKLYN 38, N.Y. 




















RICHARDS’ EXPERIENCE PAYS OFF 
Let us help you sel! Die-Cut Printing 
Ask for Goose Book full of ideas 
J. A. RICHARDS CO., KALAMAZOO, Mich. 


FOR SALE 


BABCOCK 
HEATSET 


2 & 2 Colour 
Letterpress Printing 
Machine 


Serial Number 6947 
Manufactured in 1949 


This Press has a fixed size pin 
type folder, 20'2” cut-off, and 
will deliver a 32 pp or two 16 
pp signatures. Web width 
maximum 56”. The Press is 
equipped with a Cline Auto- 
matic Paster and Offen Dry- 
ing Ovens and operates on a 
current of 208/3/60. 


MURRAY 
PRINTING & GRAVURE 
LIMITED 


1003 Main St. North, Box 510, 
Toronto 15, Ontario, Canada 














Authentic Savings 
in Grade A Surplus 


In Chicago, Detroit, St. Paul 


Miehle Verticals, V-45 and V-50 
Miehle Horizontals & Model 29s 
Miehle 41 units, chain dlvs. 
Miehle 56 unit, chain divy. 
Miehle O-T-C 56” Two Color 
Miehle 4/0 62” and 7/0 units 
Miller Simplex 20x26 and 

Miller SY Majors 28x41 

Miller TY Two Color 28x41 

Kelly models 1, 2, B and C 
Seybold 44” Model 60 Autospacer 
Seybold 64” Model 10-Z 
Cleveland OO and K automatics 
C & P 50” automatic cutter 
Seybold 4-VA 3 knife trimmers 


TYPE & PRESS 


of Illinois, Inc. 


3312 N. Ravenswood « Chicago (13) 

















SPECIAL OFFER: 


for a limited time, for only 


$14 
you can own 
COSTS FOR PRINTERS 
by Olive A. Ottaway 
“most valuable book on costing 
in the graphic arts industry” 
Send check or money order to Book Dept. 
The Inland Printer 
79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. 














SENSATIONAL 
NEW ELECTRIC 
SADDLE STAPLER 


, WITH FOOT PEDAL 
For Saddie Stapling Booklets, Brochures, 
Catalogs, Price Lists, Ete. 


1/10th the ice 
+ standard st 7 


‘le wingtine’ on OA 


aaiiohen 120 page book by touch of foot 

pedal. Perfect for small shop, school, 
fnstitution. Attach to your own table— 
or available with metal bench for $32.50 
additional. Flat staple attachment—$'0. 
extra. AVAILABLE RIGHT FROM 
STOCK 


AMERICAN WOOD TYPE MFG. CO. 


Dept. IP 42-25 Ninth St., Long Island City |, N.Y. 



















it type 


Tens of thousands of artists, 
ad men, printers, editors and 
students have discovered the 
Haberule Visual Copy-Caster 
to be the simplest, fastest, most 
accurate copy-fitting tool ever 
devised. At art supply stores 
or order direct . . . only $7.50 


HABERULE 


BOX IP-245 + WILTON « CONN. 





‘Riegel 





RS 


UNCONDITION - 
ALLY GUARANTEED 
10 PLEASE you 


CERTIFINE 


TYMPAN 








IN EVERY 
WAY 






A moderately priced tympan with a hard, even surface 
and exceptional strength. Stocked in roll widths 
for every press, or square-cut sheets. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 260 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
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EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Contd.) 








NO. 46 MIEHLE AUTOMATIC UNITS 
2—2/col. Chain Dei. Max Sheet 32 x 
45'2, No. 19593 and No. 19595 
1—1/col. Chain Del. Max Sheet 33% x 
45'2, No. 19900 
Can be seen running. Sensibly priced for 
prompt removai. Box Q-37, Inland Printer, 
79 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 














Get Full Production 


QuaAtiry PrintinG 
Without Stops for 
Unnecessary Washups 


Dowle SHEET CLEANERS 
PATENTED 
Write for Free Bulletin 
E orver eonhee is 


West 





"ARMOR PLATE” your Inks! 
. GLAZCOTE wwx conpitioner 


Provides tough, scuff- &+scratch-resistant finish. 


1 Ib. con $2.20 Send for Price List 
CENTRAL COMPOUNDING COMPANY 
* 1719 North Damen Avenue ¢ Chicago 47, Illinois 


a _Mirs, of Trik, 20/20 Overorint Varnish, 33 & 0-33 Ink 
Conditioners 








EQUIPMENT WANTED 

WANTED TO BUY—Publisher wants to buy two 

color web fed rotary wor he, for 82 x 11 format 

3 azine. Send spec and other details 
x Q-39, INLAND PRINTER, 79 W. Monroe, 

Sau 3, i. 





FOLDING MACHINES 


FOLDERS & FEEDERS—Large selec- 
tion, New, Used and Rebuilt Brown Fold- 
ing Machine Co., Since 1882 3767 Chester 
Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 





HELP WANTED 


BOOK PRODUCTION MAN. We are a 
rapidly growing mid-west book manu- 
facturer. We need an experienced pro- 
duction man with knowledge of design 
to work with our publisher customers 
and our plant manufacturing personnel. 
We are interested in an experienced 
man, age 30 to 45, with the ability to 
take over direction and development of 
this department. Must know design, 
composition, presswork and binding. 
Substantial salary, profit-sharing, et 
cetra. Box Q-33, THE INLAND PRINT- 
ER, 79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. 





PRINTING SALESMAN for medium size, 
quality combination plant doing publi- 
cation, Catalog and commercial printing. 
Creative ability desirable. Give full de- 
tails as to background and experience. 
30x 298, Waverly, lowa 





HELP WANTED (Contd.) 


LOOKING FOR A NEW JOB? 


Superintendent— 
Offset-Letterpress EAST to $11,000 


Production Manager— 
Offset-Letterpress MIDWEST $10,000-$12,000 


Superintendent—Offset MIDWEST §$ 8,500-$10,000 


Superintendent—Bus. Forms— 
Dutro SOUTH 


Bindery Foreman N.Y. STATE 
Bindery & Shipping Foreman PENN 
Creative Package Designer $12,000-$15,000 
Salesman—Engrav. & Electros. OHIO $6,000 + 
WANTED: Cameramen, platemakers, strippers, 
pressmen, compositors, proofreaders, 
monotype, folder operators, binderymen, 
ete. Offset pressmen in high demand. 
GRAPHIC ARTS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
Helen M. Winters, Mgr. 
Dept. 1D-6, 307 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
List Your Confidential Application With Us. 





CORRESPONDENTS Part time, will not 
interfere with your present employ- 
ment. Printing news, developments, etc. 
Top pay for accepted copy, photos. Write 
for instructions. Box Q-30, Inland Print- 
er, 79 W. Monroe, Chicago 3, III. 





INSTRUCTIONS 


Linotype-Intertype Instruction 
Ohio Linotype School 
Logan Ohio 





SALES AIDS 


“It Sells printing! 


Use The Notebook of a Printer 


@ It’s the best printer’s house-organ you can 
get because it sells printing. Your name designed 
into it. Smart; low cost. Sales copy wins na- 
tional award. ASK. Maybe your city and area 
is open. “It brings in business.”” “Prospects 
call us.” “It makes money” .. . clients say. 


Send for facts. No obligation. 


The ARBOGUST Company, Advertising 


228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 1, Ill. 





SITUATION WANTED 


PRESSMAN (Letterpress) Heidelberg 
Cylinder: Age 38, with high qualifica- 
tions and 20 years of practical experi- 
ence in advertising color work, composi- 
tion and bindery work, 4 years school of 
printing, wishes to change position. To- 
ledo or Cleveland area preferred, but not 
necessary. Box Q-35, THE INLAND 
PRINTER, 79, W. Monroe, Chicago 3, 
Illinois 





GENERAL yn mg = a ,-+ years ex- 
ience all phases, years o lesires to re- 

— Prefer Southwest ~ West Coast. Will con- 

sider ay nership. ly Box Q-38, THE 

INLAN PRINTER, 79 we jonroe, Chicago 3, 
inois. 





TYPE FOUNDERS 










HEADQUARTERS FOR 


CEN TAUR 


-».and many other fine, useful types. 
Send for prices and specimens of all 
M&H Foundry Types. 
MACKENZIE & HARRIS, INC. 


659 FOLSOM STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 




















Try A Small Ad For Quick Results 











BOOKS 
for 
PRINTERS 


from 


THE INLAND 
PRINTER 


Send for our 
FREE BOOK LIST 


Progress is made through study. You 
will be a better printer, a better busi- 
ness man if you read books that will 
add to your knowledge. Every person 
in the printing business needs a library 
of books for reference, for study, for 
loan to young men just starting. 


208 BOOKS 
Which can be ordered 
the easy way 


No need to write to 25 of 30 different 
publishers to get the books on printing 
you should have. With the Inland Printer 
Book List, you can check off the items you 
want, send a check or money order to 
our Book Department and your books will 
come postpaid. 


Art, Layout, Typography 
The largest classification; there ore 38 
books from which to choose. 


General Printing 
Books which wouldn't fit in any other 
group; some of them are textbooks 
which cover the whole field—23 items 
mentioned under this heading. 
Presswork, Paper, Ink, Color 
17 books give you a wide selection. 


Offset Lithography 
61 different volumes about this fast- 
growing field. 

Books, Bookbinding and Bindery Work 
7 books in this group. 


Management, Estimating, Accounting 


14 books in this group will help you 
make more money. 


Advertising 
6 books listed. 


Silk Screen Printing 
7 books in this fast-growing new field. 


Proofreading 
5 books, some of which are essential 
to accurate printing. 


Photoengraving 
2 books. 


and many others. 
Book Department 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


79 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
GARLAND, PENNSYLVANIA 





INC. 





TODAY. 


fF RE F TECHNICAL 
DATA... 


USE THIS COUPON City, 








CONTROLLED 


From the first etch — 
step-by-step to the protec- 
tive osphaltum — LITH- 
KEM-KO Deep Eich 
Chemicals are made with 
laboratory precision and 
control. That means eas- 
ier plate making, longer 
runs, better results. Send 
for complete information 






















LITHO CHEMICAL & SUPPLY CO. 

46 Harriet Place, Lynbrook, L. |., N. Y. 
Please send us all the information about 
LITH-KEM-KO DEEP ETCH Chemicals. 


Name......... 








SERGE On ao nen aes 
Address 








State 
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THE LAST WORD 


BY WAYNE V. HARSHA, EDITOR 











* A DAY IN THE LIFE OF A PRINTER: Every so 
often someone remarks, “Boy, you got it made—wish I was 
in the printing business.” To that someone we herewith 
submit a sample day in the life of a printer (as we got it 
from Clark Printing Co., Kansas City, Mo., who presented 
it to customers in the firm’s monthly Newsletter): 
7:56am. Arrive at plant, brighteyed and ready to tackle 


8:04 a.m. 


8: 


8: 


12 a.m. 


26 a.m. 


8:45 a.m. 
8:46 a.m. 


9: 


9: 


10: 


14 a.m. 


36 a.m. 


55 a.m. 


:10 a.m. 
:12 a.m. 


:30 a.m. 


:38 a.m. 


:40 a.m. 


all problems. 

Salesman Joe arrives with copy for 500 Blupo 
Sales price lists which must be printed by 4 p.m. 
today or Blupo will face certain bankruptcy. 
Not wanting to be responsible for any business 
failure, you promise job. 

Check with production foreman. All is well— 
wheels are turning. 

Notice time clock stopped at 7:36 a.m. and all 
employees punched in ahead of time for first 
time in six years. Call repair man. 

Blupo Sales calls to see if price list is ready. 
Blupo Sales job is given to plate department 
and all other work for small job press resched- 
uled to fit in Blupo job at 2 p.m. 

Mail arrives with three nice orders, six pieces of 
advertising literature, one trade magazine and 
17 bills due and payable by 10th E.O.M. 

Phone call from Slurp Beverage Co. wanting 
prices on 1M, 5M, 10M, 20M, 50M and 100M 
of a 4-page, 8-page, 16-page and 32-page book. 
Prices must be figured by noon. You ask if they 
don’t have some idea whether they want 1M or 
100M and if they can’t tell whether it will be a 
4-page or a 32-page book? 

Call Slurp Beverage Co. with all prices and are 
told that they will make decision before sum- 
mer is over. 

Plates made on Blupo Sales price list. 

Blupo Sales Co. calls and says one price has 
increased. Is it too late to make change? 

Blupo Sales Co. plates are remade with one 
price change. 

Salesman Sam comes in with draft of sales letter 
for you to look over and criticize—trying to 
jand catalog job. You decide to have lunch to- 
gether and go over letter at that time. 
Shipping department calls on intercom to tell 
you that truck from paper company has dropped 
3,000 pounds of paper in alley behind building. 
What should they do? You tell them to pick it 
up best way they know how. 














ene es 


12:06 p.m 


12:15 p.m. 
12:40 p.m. 


bho 


12:50 p.m. 
1:10 p.m. 
1:40 p.m. 
1:50 p.m. 
2:00 p.m. 
2:10 p.m. 
2:15 p.m. 


2:20 p.m. 


Nm bo 
> 
= 
Oo 
v 
3 


es) 
i) 

v 
3 


wa 
to 
bh 
42 
3 


3:23 p.m. 


3:40 p.m. 


4:05 p.m. 


4:26 p.m. 
5:00 p.m. 


6:00 p.m. 


10:00 p.m. 


10:14 p.m. 


. Check plates on 4-color advertising folder and 
glance at trade magazine to see what's new. 
Go to lunch with Salesman Sam. 

Look over sales letter with Sam. Very good 
letter. 

Waitress spills water on draft of good sales 
letter. 

Return to office and find printing equipment 
salesman waiting to see you. 

Conclude interview with printing equipment 
salesman after learning that all your equipment 
will be obsolete in three years if you don’t act. 
Blupo Sales Co. calls to see if price list is ready. 
Blupo job goes to press. 

Discover that you left soggy sales letter at 
restaurant. 

Redictate good sales letter from memory. De- 
cide salesmen should handle own letters. ' 
Policeman comes in to say you better get alley 


behind building unblocked pronto. 


. Call shipping department on intercom and re- 


peat police message. 
. Blupo Sales Co. job is put on truck for delivery. 
. Salesman Joe calls in to see if you forgot Blupo 
job. You assure him you haven't. 


. Wife calls to tell you smallest son fell out of 


tree and has mild concussion. Also, bring home 
loaf of bread. 
. Salesman Sam calls in to say never mind send- 
ing good sales letter since they aren't going 
ahead with catalog. Seems that factory repre- 
sentative from back East talked them out of it. 
You decide to have sales meeting more often 
with emphasis on “closing.” 

Auditor calls and says it looks like you just 
about broke even for the first quarter. You de- 
cide to work harder during second quarter. 
Blupo Sales calls to say thanks for rush service. 
They have been saved from bankruptcy. 
You decide to leave early to see how son is. 
Arrive home to find son back in tree feeling 
fine. Wife asks where bread is? 

Wife asks what kind of day you had. You 
ignore question. 

You read article by richest man in world saying 
if you work 18 hours per day, 7 days a week, 
you'll be rich. 

Decide to make decision about becoming rich 
first thing in morning. 
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, Result . . . you can quickly and 
easily meosure off the Tympan 
or Offset Packing you need with- 
out waste... you can read the 
grain direction, caliper and size 
«+. you can maintain stock control 
ot ao glance. 


Of course, there's no 
doubt about famous 
Cromwell quality. It's 
tough, it resists oil, 
humidity and temper- 
ature changes, mois- 
ture and cleaning 
solvents—and each 
sheet is absolutely 
uniform. Available in 
sheets or rolls to your 
specifications. 





The best run for your money— 
unconditionally guaranteed 


Fl CROMWELL 
PAPER COMPANY 


46805 SO. WHIPPLE STREET 
CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS 





Every sheet and roll has a printed guide-line 
ond caliper number. Each arrow is exactly 
10 inches from the point of any arrow to any 
other. Every sheet or roll clearly shows the 
caliper number and grain direction of that sheet. 


Cromwell Printed 
Tympon and Offset 
Packing wos de- 
signed for the printer 
who wonts the very 
best press prepa- 
ration. The slight 
additional cost more 
than poys for itself. 


Prove it to your own satisfaction: ask your 
paper merchont for a sample or mail the 
coupon, today! 





I'd like to test Cromwell Printed () Tympan ( ) Offset Packing. 4 


(check one). Send free sample. 

Name 

Company 

Addrace 

City State. j 


press size and make 
sheet size desired li i 
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Don’t gamble... 
plan for 


“4 


be profits 


i 


with a new Intertype Mixer 


Intertype is a registered trademark 
Set in Century family 


solete or inefficient t 


If you are setting too much type by hand; if you are 
“cutting in” mixed composition; if you are changing 
too many mold liners; if you are setting white space by 
hand with quad matrices; if you are having too much 
“down time”; you play a losing game. 

Plan now to save by setting complicated mixed compo- 
sition on a modern Intertype Mixer. Remember, on an 
Intertype Mixer you can: | 

1. Set type from 5 point through 60 point Caps. 


$s Stix on msn i sie Saasten Seer te Bor 0 baytoant 
speed with advantage of continucus distribution. 


3. Change magazine positions with power instead of push. 


4, Eliminate mold liner changes with the six-mold disk and 
at the same time provide maximum overhang casting. 


5. Quad lines and set white space automatically. 


It’s not too late to plan for a profitable composing room 
operation with new Intertype Mixers. 


INTERTYPE COMPANY 


A Division of HARRIS-INTERTYPE CORPORATION 
360 Furman Street, Brooklyn 1, New York 


Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, 
New Orleans, San Francisco 


In Canada: Toronto Type Foundry Company Limited, Toronto, 
Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Halifax 


With today’s squeeze on profits don’t gamble with ob- 
ypesetting machines and methods. 





